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BLOC VOTING IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
M. MarGaretT BALL 


The spectre of bloc voting has haunted the United Nations since the 
Charter was first debated at San Francisco. Since then, the influence of 
certain groups of states in affecting the outcome of elections has occa- 
sioned considerable comment, and it has been suggested that the same 
groups have been inordinately powerful in deciding substantive issues. 
Some highly tentative conclusions as to the validity of these contentions 
may be drawn from a study of certain matters which have come before 
the Assembly during its first five sessions. 

Assuming that a bloc is any group which consistently votes as a unit on 
all or particular kinds of issues, the point of departure has been the voting 
records of states which might conceivably be expected to vote together 
because they constitute “regional groups” within the meaning of the 
Charter (Organization of American States, Arab League), or because 
they simply inhabit the same geographical area (Asia, Latin America, 
middle east), or because they have a common ideology (communist 
states), or common interests (colonial powers), or because they have 
some machinery for consultation in matters of foreign policy (Benelux, 
Scandinavian states, British Commonwealth). The first objective, of 
course, is to see whether these groups actually operate as blocs in the 
Assembly, and if so, on what kinds of issues. Other objectives are to obtain 
additional light on the extent to which the course of any group is deter- 
mined by its most powerful member; to discover the extent to which 
specific groups may be expected to combine forces, and whether such 
combinations may be regarded as representative of the bu!k of the opinion 
of “We the peoples of the United Nations.” Last, but not least, it is of 
interest to attempt to discover whether bloc voting in the General Assem- 
bly amounts to more than a normal political phenomenon which may 
be expected to occur in any national parliament or international confer- 
ence. Bloc voting was widely regarded as a defect of the League of 
Nations. Is it to be so considered in the United Nations? 

Apart from the electoral process, the questions to be studied have 
been selected with a view to covering: 1) the approximate time span of 


M. Marcaret Batt is Professor of Political Science at Wellesley College, author of 
Post-War German-Austrian Relations, 1918-1936 and Problems of Inter-American 
Organization and has recently returned from a Guggenheim fellowship in Europe. 
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4 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


the first five sessions; 2) a broad range of subject matter; and 3) questions 
in which particular groups might be expected to have a strong interest, 
as well as questions in which they might not. 


I 


It is in the area of elections that the most is known of the effects of bloc 
voting, and the least can be proved, since Rule 92 of the Rules of Proce- 
dure provides that all elections shall be held by secret ballot and without 
nomination. Nevertheless, it is common knowledge that a good deal of 
caucusing goes on prior to elections, and that something analogous to 
“Senatorial courtesy” is practiced in the election of the General Commit- 
tee as well as in elections to other posts where the principle of geographi- 
cal representation is deemed to hold. The latter principle does hold, of 
course, not only for the General Committee (by virtue of Rules 31 and 38 
of the Rules of Procedure), but also for the election of non-permanent 
members of the Security Council (under Article 23 of the Charter), and 
for ECOSOC (by common agreement). It is too early to discover the 
extent to which it applies to the Trusteeship Council, but it clearly 
does hold for a number of lesser bodies (as the Assembly’s own sub- 
committees, special committees, etc.), within the Assembly’s power of 
appointment. 

The election of the Assembly President precedes that of the committee 
chairmen; that of the seven vice-presidents follows both, in order to 
assure the “representative character” of the General Committee. Despite 
the absence of roll calls, it would seem that bloc voting sometimes, but 
not always, plays a part in the election of the Assembly President. At the 
second session, for example, Aranha of Brazil received 26 votes on the 
first ballot (this may well have represented a combination of the Latin 
American and Arab League votes); Evatt of Australia received 23, and 
Masaryk of Czechoslovakia received 6 (doubtless from the Soviet bloc).’ 
In contrast, however, at the first special session, Aranha was elected on 
the first ballot by 45 votes, while five other candidates received only one 
each.” Committee chairmanships appear to be allocated after consid- 
erable negotiation, as are the vice-presidential posts. At the first session, 
before the no-nomination rule went into effect, the Netherlands proposed 
a slate of candidates for vice-president which was adopted at the sugges- 
tion of Mexico without a ballot,’ thus indicating that it was generally 


1General Assembly, Official Records (2d 2 Ibid. (1st special session), p. 2-3. 
session), p. 9. 3 Ibid. (1st session, 1st part), p. 69-70. 
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acceptable as rounding out the geographical distribution of the commit- 
tee. Later elections appear to indicate, however, that despite widespread 
caucusing, general agreement has sometimes been difficult to achieve." 
Whatever the extent of lobbying for General Committee posts, it has not 
yet resulted in monopolizing the seats of any geographical region by a 
particular group of states within it. Thus the middle east has been repre- 
sented not only by Syria, Lebanon and Egypt (Arab League states), but 
also by Iran and Turkey. Similarly, the Pacific and Asiatic areas have 
been represented by New Zealand, Australia, India, Pakistan, Thailand, 
the Philippines and China. 

Bloc voting has had particularly important effects for the Security 
Council. The Charter provisions on elections (given general agreement 
to subordinate the criterion of “contribution . . . to the maintenance of 
internaiional peace and security ...” to that of “equitable geographical 
distribution” ), have made it seem logical, once the areas to be represented 
were agreed upon, to leave the choice of candidate to the area concerned. 
Indeed it was asserted by the USSR at the fourth session—and denied by 
the United States—that a gentleman’s agreement existed to this effect. 
The record would seem to indicate that such a “gentleman’s agreement” 
was generally, but not unanimously, subscribed to. At the first session, 
part one, for instance, the massing of ballots on five of the candidates 
makes it evident that the Latin American, Arab League, and east Euro- 
pean candidates had been nominated by the respective regional groups 
and concurred in by the rest of the Assembly, while there was no such 
prior arrangement on the part of the Commonwealth and the Assembly 
itself was divided on the Commonwealth representative.’ The replace- 
ment of Egypt, Mexico and the Netherlands by Colombia (51 votes), 
Syria (45) and Belgium (43) on the first ballot at the first session, part 
two,’ on the other hand, is further evidence of basic agreement on both 
geographical representation and the right of the regional group to nomi- 
nate. That the agreement was not unanimous, however, was again dem- 
onstrated at the second session, in which Argentina and Canada were 
elected on the first ballot to replace Australia and Brazil, but the 
Ukrainian SSR replaced Poland only on the twelfth ballot, after India had 
withdrawn,’ and after Vyshinsky had appealed to the Assembly to elect 


‘For example, the election of vice-presidents 5 Brazil received 47 votes, Egypt 45, Mexico 
at the third session, part I resulted in the selec- 45, Poland 39, Netherlands 37, Canada 33, 
tion, on the first ballot, of China (46 votes), Australia 28, Iran 6, Norway 5, Czechoslovakia 
France (44), USSR (41), United Kingdom 4, Denmark 2; a number of other states re- 
(41), United States (41), Mexico (29) and ceived 1 each (ibid. [1st session, Ist part}, 
Poland (28). Nevertheless, the Philippines re- p. 82-84). 
ceived 25 votes, and 23 other states received * Ibid. (1st session, 2d part), p. 975-976. 
from 8 to 1 votes each (ibid., p. 25-26). ' Ibid. (2d session), p. 320-749. 
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the Ukrainian SSR on the ground that the selection of a Slav country was 
necessary to fulfill the requirements of the Charter.” 

The issue of the right of the regional group to nominate was brought 
into the open, of course, at the fourth session, at which Ecuador and 
India replaced Argentina and Canada on the first ballot, and Yugoslavia 
was elected to replace the Ukrainian SSR on the second ballot over strong 
Soviet opposition.’ It will be recalled that Czechoslovakia was the Soviet 
bloc candidate on this occasion, and that it received 20 votes to Yugo- 
slavia’s 37 on the first ballot (39 votes were necessary to elect). There 
was division of opinion among the great powers on this matter (the 
United Kingdom supported Czechoslovakia; the United States, Yugo- 
slavia), as well as among the membership of the Assembly as a whole. 
Although Vyshinsky vociferously alleged that the election of Yugoslavia 
violated both the Charter and the “firmly established tradition that candi- 
dates for non-permanent membership were always nominated by the 
States belonging to the geographical areas concerned,” it was evident 
that a two-thirds majority rejected the USSR contention—and either took 
the view that a country which had been excluded from consultation about 
the regional nomination had not lost its right to be elected to the Security 
Council, or voted for Yugoslavia out of a simple desire to weaken the 
influence of the USSR. 

One of the most serious effects of bloc voting for Security Council mem- 
bers was the reservation of the middle east seat for members of the Arab 
League during the first four sessions. This monopoly was broken at the 
fifth session on the fourteenth ballot, when Lebanon withdrew and Turkey 
was elected by a vote of 53-4-3 to fill the seat vacated by Egypt.” Since 
certain non-permanent members of the Security Council appear to regard 
themselves as speaking for geographical regions (witness the extent to 
which the Latin American and Arab League countries caucus on sub- 
stantive issues, as Korea), any monopoly of a seat allocated to a whole 
region by only some of the states within it would appear to create a highly 
unrepresentative situation. 

In ECOSOC elections, while the record shows some scattering of votes, 
and in some cases, several ballots,” the general tendency appears to have 
been to accept the nomination of the regional group. There has been no 
attempt comparable to that successfully undertaken during the first four 


8 Ibid., p. 323, 327. One of the problems 10 Ibid. 


here, of course, was the fact that six non- 11 New York Times, October 8, 1950. 
permanent seats were not sufficient to permit 12General Assembly, Official Records (Ist 
representation of all the areas that desired to be _ session, 2d part), p. 976-1231; ibid. (2d ses- 
represented. sion), p. 329-333. 


* Ibid. (4th session), p. 102-103. 
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sessions with respect to the Security Council to reserve the middle east 
seats for the Arab League. 

It is more difficult to ascertain the extent to which bloc voting has 
played a part in Trusteeship Council elections, and it is perhaps prema- 
ture to speak of a fixed geographical pattern in this connection. It is 
probable, however, that the numerous votes of the Arab League, Latin 
American and Asiatic states (themselves formerly subject to imperialism ), 
and the Soviet bloc (professionally anti-imperialist), have been cast for 
states which might be expected to protect the interests of indigenous 
populations rather than those of administering powers. 

The most active voting combination in elections is that of the Arab 
League and Latin American states. With Europe still seriously under- 
represented in the United Nations, the 26 votes held by these two groups 
constitute very nearly a majority of the 60 member states. By picking up 
five additional votes (not a very difficult feat), this combination could dic- 
tate elections to Assembly posts. The combined votes of the two groups 
(or even the 20 Latin American votes plus 1), are sufficient to veto un- 
acceptable candidates to the Security, Economic and Social, or Trustee- 
ship Councils. The two groups have not been slow to realize their power. 
That they have not seriously misused it, except in the case of the Security 
Council monopoly mentioned above, is to their credit. 


II 


On substantive issues, the action of blocs is easier to demonstrate than 
in elections, although the effects are perhaps more difficult to evaluate, 
as will be seen from the following case studies. 


Franco Spain. The resolution of the first session, part I, endorsing the 
San Francisco and Potsdam statements on Franco Spain, was adopted 
46-2, with three states absent. The two dissenters were E] Salvador and 
Nicaragua (Honduras was not present); even at this early date, Latin 
America was not undivided on the Spanish question. The near-unanimity 
of this action broke down at the first session, part II, and was never sub- 
sequently restored. 

At part II of the first session, there was a strong division of opinion 
between those desiring that stronger action be taken (Mexico, Poland), 
and those which did not. The issue was not a clear-cut fascist-anti-fascist 
one, but was complicated by the fact that a number of states considered 
that stronger action against Franco’s regime would constitute an un- 


"Ibid. (1st session, 1st part), p. 361. 
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warranted intervention in the domestic affairs of another state. A num- 
ber of important votes illustrate this division (see Chart I). The first 
committee rejected the paragraph of a draft resolution” calling for the 
breaking of diplomatic relations with Spain by a vote of 20-20-10 in 
which only the Soviet bloc voted as a unit.” The compromise paragraph 
calling for the withdrawal of heads of mission was adopted by the first 
committee 27-7-16 in a vote on which Latin America continued to be 
split three ways, and the Commonwealth (except for South Africa’s ab- 
stention ), the Scandinavian states, the Soviet bloc, and the Arab League, 
voted as units.” On the votes on the resolution as a whole in committee 
(23-4-20) and in the plenary session (34-6-13), Latin America con- 
tinued to be split three ways, the Commonwealth was divided between 
pro and abstention, both the Arab League and the Soviet bloc voted as 
units, and western Europe was solid except for the Netherlands, which 
abstained.” 

The crucial votes at the second session pertained to the reaffirmation 
of the 1946 resolution contained in paragraph 2 of document A/C.1/265. 
This paragraph was accepted by the first committee by a vote of 30-14-11, 
but was rejected by the narrow margin of 29-16-8 by the plenary session.” 
In both cases, the bulk of the opposition votes came from Latin American 
powers; the Commonwealth was also divided, while the Arab League, the 
Soviet bloc, and ali of western Europe except the Netherlands, were solid. 
While ten states changed position between the committee and plenary 
sessions, the deciding factor on both votes was the split within Latin 
America itself. It is probable that the United States, which opposed the 
reaffirmation and was responsible for the paragraph-by-paragraph roll 
call in the plenary session, used its influence to defeat the paragraph to 
which it objected. In any case, Resolution 114 (without the former 
paragraph 2) was adopted 36-5-12, without a roll call.” 

At the third session, the Arab League and Soviet blocs remained solid, 
and western Europe and Latin America were divided (although the latter 
was somewhat less divided than at the previous session). While the 
Soviet bloc sought sanctions against Spain, the more important contro- 
versy related to a draft resolution presented by Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia 
and Peru,” which provided for the restoration of freedom of action to 
Members in their diplomatic relations with Spain. The operative para- 
1 Ibid., p. 304; ibid., Official Records (st 


session, 2d part), p. 1222. 
18 Tbid., Official Records . First Com- 


144 Document A/C.1/128. 
15 General Assembly Official Records . . . First 


Committee (1st session, 2d part), p. 301. 





Throughout this article the first figure refers to 
votes in favor, the second to negative votes and 
the third to abstentions. 

16 Tbid., p. 3038. 


mittee (2d session), p. 430; ibid., Official Rec- 
ords (2d session), p. 1095-1096. 

19 Tbid., p. 1096. 

2° Document A/C.1/450. 
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aph was passed by the first committee 25-16-16, but the resolution was 
rejected 26-15-16 by the plenary session.” 

The resolution of the fifth session rescinding that part of the 1946 reso- 
lution which barred Franco Spain from the specialized agencies and 
recommended the withdrawal of heads of mission, was passed by a 
38-10-12 vote of the plenary session.” The core of the majority consisted 
of the United States, sixteen Latin American states, and the Arab League. 
The Soviet bloc, Benelux and Scandinavia voted as units; other groups 
were divided. 

The action on Franco Spain during the first five sessions was charac- 
terized by the division of the Latin American states (although the dis- 
senters from the position taken by the majority of these states became 
fewer as time went on), and the solidarity of the Arab League and the 
Soviet bloc. The Arab League tended to maintain a neutral position 
until the third session; at the third and fifth sessions, it sided with the 
majority of the Latin American countries. The Soviet bloc pursued 
throughout a policy consistent with its antipathy for fascism. Some of 


_ the western European nations and the United States seemed to be less 





concerned with ideological than strategic considerations, and with their 
interpretation of the jurisdiction of the United Nations on this question. 
The Latin American countries found that common language, common 
religion and common origin (of eighteen of them, at least), were less 
important in reaching common policy than differing political beliefs and 
varying conceptions of non-intervention and its requirements in this case. 


Spanish as a Working Language. At the third session, the fifth com- 
mittee, having received reports from the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions, as well as from the Secretary-General, 
opposing the adoption of Spanish as a working language of the Assembly, 
voted 21-20-5 that the step not be taken.“ The slight majority support- 
ing the negative committee recommendation consisted of the Common- 
wealth, Turkey, the Soviet bloc, all of the western European countries 
voting, China and the United States. The opposition included Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia and Syria (of the Arab League), the Philippines, and all 
of the Latin American powers voting (sixteen) except Brazil. Afghani- 
stan, Brazil, Burma, Ethiopia and Greece abstained. Before the plenary 
session, the Philippines and the Latin American countries mobilized the 
total membership of the Arab League and all of the Latin American votes 

™ General Assembly, Official Records . . . First 22 New York Times, November 5, 1950. 
Committee (3d session, 2d part), p. 239; 28 See documents A/624, A/657 and A/704. 


Ibid., Official Records (3d session, 2d part), 
p. 501, 
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in support of an amendment” to the committee report which would attain 
their objective. These 27 votes, plus those of Greece, Iran, Turkey, Ethi- 
opia and Liberia, passed Resolution 247 by a vote of 32-20-5,” thus add- 
ing considerably to the United Nations budget and causing exactly the 
kind of administrative and technical problems foreseen by the Secretary- 
General. 

This is a case where the combined votes of the solid Latin American 
and Arab League blocs, with the support of a few other countries, over- 
rode all opposition. It should be noted, of course, that as far as the Latin 
Americans and the Philippines were concerned, it was a matter of cultural 
pride and national prestige upon which all could agree (even the Brazil- 
ians and the Haitians, out of solidarity with their fellow Latin Americans); 
unanimity is harder to achieve on other types of issues, as illustrated in 
the case of Franco Spain. It should also be noted that in this case, a 
small-power majority, on a procedural vote, successfully opposed all of 
the larger powers. Furthermore, the Latin American, middle east, and 
African states, Greece and the Philippines outvoted the United States, 
China, three of the Dominions, and all of Europe (including the United 
Kingdom). The possibility (inherent in the present voting rules) that 
decisions will be taken by majorities representing a minority of the popu- 
lations of the Member states was realized in this case. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether this possibility is likely to be realized in the 
future except in such unusual circumstances as existed here. 


Palestine Partition. The inability of the Arab League to muster suff- 
cient support to defeat partition—a matter of vital interest to its members 
—is evidence of the weakness of this bloc. The League had the backing 
of India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, Thailand and Cuba in com- 
mittee; it was supported in the plenary session by these states (except 
Thailand) and Greece.” (Chart II.) 

The vote in the ad hoc committee was 25-13-17—an insufficient margin 
to assure passage in the plenary session. Bloc lines were drawn by the 
Arab League, the Soviet bloc (except for Yugoslavia’s abstention), the 
Scandinavian states and Benelux, but not by Latin America. The large 
number of abstentions in committee gave ample opportunity for lobbying 
before the final vote. That the opportunity was not neglected is indicated 
by the vote in the plenary session (33-13-10)." Of the states which 


24 Document A/742. 

% General Assembly, Official Records (3d 
session, lst part), p. 757. The following voted 
against the amendment: Australia, Canada, 


New Zealand, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
bloc, Benelux, Scandinavia, France, Iceland, 
China and the United States; the following 


abstained: India, Pakistan, South Africa, Afghan- 
istan, Thailand. 

% General Assembly, Official Records . . . Ad 
Hoc Committee on the Palestinian Question 
(2d session), p. 222-223; Ibid., Official Records 
(2d session), p. 1424. 

7 Tbid., p. 1424-1425. 
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changed position between the committee and plenary sessions (see 
Chart II), the three most remarkable were Chile, Haiti and the Philip- 
ines. The change in the Chilean position from pro to abstention was not 
explained, but may conceivably have represented a revolt against Ameri- 
can pressure tactics. The Haitian and Philippine votes in favor of parti- 
tion were clearly the result of pressure, since both delegations had 
categorically stated only two days before that their delegations would 
vote against it.” 

The victors comprised part of the Commonwealth, the Soviet bloc 
(solid except for the Yugoslavian abstention), western Europe (solid) 
and a considerable number of Latin American states, the Philippines and 
Liberia. The nucleus of the opposition was the Arab League, which was 
supported by the middle east, Greece and Cuba. A “deal” with Latin 
America was not on the cards on this question, however closely the two 
groups may cooperate in the electoral process. 


Admission of Israel. The Arab League was even less successful in its 
attempt to deny membership in the United Nations to Israel (Chart II). 
Supported by other middle eastern powers, it was opposed by most of 
the rest of the world. Bloc lines held firmly in this case for the Arab 
League, the Soviet bloc and Latin America, but again the Arab League 
and the Latin American powers were in opposite camps. 


Internationalization of Jerusalem. The alignment of states on this 
fourth session issue differed materially from that on partition and the 
admission of Israel (Chart II). Both in committee (35-13-11) and in 
the plenary session (38-14-7 )* support for internationalization came from 
the Arab League, some of the other near and middle eastern states, some 
western European and Asiatic states, the Soviet bloc (except Yugoslavia), 
and a number of Latin American states. The opposition was scattered 
and without geographical significance. Two elements in this case were 
of particular importance: the religious issue and the implementation ques- 
tion. The religious issue, while important, did not result in the formation 
of a Catholic, Protestant or Moslem bloc; the Catholic powers, for exam- 
ple, while desiring protection of, and access to, the Holy Places, were 
divided on internationalization of the whole city as a method of securing 


it. For other states (United Kingdom, New Zealand, Sweden, Nether- 


lands, Canada, etc.), the difficulty of implementation in the absence of 
consent by Israel and Jordan, and the lack of provision in the resolution 
for implementation, were determining. These states either voted against 
the resolution or abstained. 


% Ibid., p. 1813, 1353-1354. 7» Document A/1222; General Assembly, Offi- 
cial Records (4th session), p. 607. 








12 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


In the plenary session, only Benelux and the Arab League voted as 
units; this is one of the few cases where the Soviet bloc was divided, and 
where Yugoslavia went so far as to vote against the position adopted by 
the other communist states instead of abstaining. Latin America, which 
might have been expected to pursue a common policy because of its 
common religious heritage, was again divided. The Arab League was 
on the winning side, but the victorious combination was essentially an 
Arab League-Soviet bloc-Latin American one (with only five Soviet bloc 
and thirteen Latin American states involved ), rather than a simple Arab 
League-Latin alignment. 


Italian Colonies. The handling of this question at the third session, 
part II, makes it one of the most interesting cases on record. It was clear 
from the beginning that a solution would be difficult to reach: the United 
States and United Kingdom favored British trusteeship for Cyrenaica, 
Italian trusteeship for Somaliland, and the division of Eritrea between 
Ethiopia and the Sudan; the Latin Americans concurred in British trus- 
teeship for Cyrenaica and were willing to cede a part of Eritrea to 
Ethiopia, but insisted on Italian retention of most of its former colonies; 
the Arab League wanted a united, independent Libya either at once or 
after a brief period of trusteeship, and opposed a return of any of the 
Italian colonies; the Soviet bloc advocated United Nations trusteeship 
for all of the colonies, except a part of Eritrea, which it was willing to 
cede to Ethiopia.” Under the circumstances, a certain amount of lobby- 
ing was to be anticipated. The fundamental difference of view between 
the Arab League and the Latin American states made it impossible for 
the two groups to agree, although it has been stated that the attempt was 
made.” The Latin American countries, however, not only caucused 
extensively on this question, but also entered into negotiations with 
France, the United States and the United Kingdom in an effort to reach 
a satisfactory solution. The impressive size of the Latin American vote 
made it imperative for that group to be satisfied if a decision was to be 
reached. The Bevin-Sforza agreement of May 6, 1949 satisfied the Latin 
American demands, and enabled subcommittee 15 of the first committee 
to propose a draft resolution which provided that: Libya was to become 
independent in 10 years, with Assembly approval; meanwhile Cyrenaica, 
Fezzan, and Tripoli (beginning in 1951) were to be placed under the 
trusteeship, respectively, of Britain, France and Italy; Italy was to be 
given a trusteeship for Somaliland; all of Eritrea except the western 


For a more extensive discussion of these national Organization, III, p. 459-470. 
viewpoints, see Benjamin Rivlin, “The Italian % Tbid., III, p. 466-467. 
Colonies and the General Assembly,” Inter- 
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province was to be incorporated into Ethiopia, subject to minorities guar- 
antees, etcetera; and the western province of Eritrea was to be incor- 
porated into the Sudan.* 

The fact that the Latin Americans regarded this as a package deal is on 
record. Mr. Castro (El Salvador), during the vote in the first committee, 
and before the paragraph-by-paragraph roll call on the Libyan provisions, 
stated that: “he would abstain from voting on sub-paragraphs (a) and 
(b) {relating to Cyrenaica and the Fezzan respectively}. If the question 
of Tripolitania were decided favorably in accordance with sub-paragraph 
(c), his delegation, which in principle did not oppose trusteeship over the 
Fezzan for France nor over Cyrenaica for the United Kingdom, would 
vote in favor of the entire resolution.”” 

In committee, the subcommittee’s proposals, except that pertaining to 
the incorporation of the western province of Eritrea into the Sudan, were 
approved (Chart III); the provision with respect to Italian trusteeship 
for Tripoli, however, received less than the two-thirds majority necessary 
to carry it in the plenary session. The committee vote on the resolution 
as a whole (without the provision relating to the western province of 
Eritrea ) was 34—16-7.™ 

In the plenary session, the success of the deal rested upon the fate of 
the Tripoli paragraph—but after acceptance of the Cyrenaica and Fezzan 
paragraphs, the Tripoli provision was rejected by one vote (33-17-8).” 
The nucleus of the opposition to this paragraph in the plenary session, as 
it had been in committee, was the Arab League and the Soviet bloc; 
supported by Burma, India, Pakistan, Philippines and Haiti, the two groups 
were able to defeat the paragraph, and as a a result, the entire resolution— 
for, as noted above, Latin American acceptance of the resolution de- 
pended upon the adoption of all of its provisions, and especially those 
relating to Tripoli and Somaliland. 

The elimination of the Tripoli paragraph was followed by the rejection 
of the provisions relating to Somaliland (35-19-4),” and the acceptance 
of the Eritrea paragraph. The resolution as a whole (without the para- 


® Document A/C.1/466. Committee. He was sure that all delegations 


% General Assembly, Official Records . . . First 
Committee (3d session, 2d part), p. 391. This 
is further substantiated by the statement of Mr. 
Arce (Argentina), after Italian trusteeship for 
Somaliland had been voted down by the plenary 
session. He “recalled that, with the purpose of 


_ Teaching a concrete and positive solution, a 


group of Latin-American Republics, upholding 
their principles and granting concessions on 
certain points, had reached an agreement con- 
cerning the draft resolution which had been 
submitted to the General Assembly by the First 


were aware that if a single one of the points 
of that compromise resolution failed, the entire 
proposal would fail, since a whole group of 
Latin American Republics was prepared to vote 
against the draft resolution in its entirety” 
(ibid., Official Records {3d session, 2d part}, 
p. 590.) 

% Ibid., Official Records . . . First Committee 
(3d session, 2d part), p. 391-395. 

% Ibid., Official Records (3d session, 2d part), 
p. 587. 

% Tbid., p. 593. 
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Chart I FRANCO SPAIN 


First Sess., Pt. |, A/BUR/25, excluding Spain from UN, approved 46-2; Ist Sess., Pt. Hl, First Comm. rejected 


20-20-10 proposal to break diplomatic relations with Spain; approved 27-7-16 proposal to withdraw Heads 
of Mission; plenary vote 34-6-13; 2nd Sess., First Comm. reaffirmed 1946 res. by vote of 30-14-11; reaf- 
firmation rejected by plenary 29-16-8; 3rd Sess., Pt. Il, proposal for freedom of action approved First Comm 
25-16-16; rejected plenary, 26-15-16; 5th Sess., res. restoring freedom of action and admitting Spain to 
specialized agencies adopted plenary 38-10-12. In this and in following charts, P = pro, C = con, A = 
abstention. 





























Ist Sess., Ist Sess., Part Il 2nd Sess. 3rd Sess., Part Il 5th Sess 
Part I : ———— 
Committee Comm. Plenary Comm. Plenary Plenary 
‘ Plenary gore ge 
— oo Reaffirm. 1946 Res. | Freedom of Action by nd 
Commonwealth P C AJP C AJP C AJP C AIP C AJP C AlP C AlP C alp © «é 
Australia x x1 x x x x x x 2 
Canada x x x x x x x xIx 
India x x x x x x x x x 
New Zealand x x] x x x x x x 2 
Pakistan x xIx x x 
So. Africa x x x x x x x x Xx 
UK x x x x x x x x x 
Near & Middle East 
Arab League 
Egypt x x x x x x] x x x 
lraq x x x x x1 x x x 
Lebanon x x x x xix x 7 
Saudi Arabia x x x x x x] x x x 
Syria x x x x x x x x 
Yemen x x x x 
Other 
Afghanistan x x x x x x} x 
Greece x x x x x x x x x 
Iran x x x x x xix 
Israel x x 
Turkey x x x x x x x x x 
Eastern Europe 
Byelorus. SSR x x x x x x x x x 
Czechoslovakia x x x x x x x x 
Poland x x x x x x x x x 
Ukrainian SSR x x x x x x x x 1 
USSR x x x x x x x x 1 
Yugoslavia x x x x x x x x x 
Western Europe 
Benelux 
Belgium x x x x x x x x|x 
Luxembourg x x x x x x x x|x 
Netherlands x x x x x x x ‘Ix 
Scandinavia 
Denmark x x|x x x x x x x 
Norway x x x x x x x x x 
Sweden x x x x x x x x 
Other 
France x x x x x x x x x 
Iceland « x} x x x x|x x 
Asia 
Burma x x x 
China x x] x x x x x x] x 
Philippines x x]x x x x x x 
Thailand x x x 
Indonesia x 
Org. of American 
States 
Argentina x x x x x x x 
Bolivia x x x x x x x x x 
Brazil x x] x x x x x x x 
Chile x x x x x x x x|x 
Colombia x x x x x xix x x 
Costa Rica x x x x x x x x 
Cuba x x x x] x x . 
Dominican Repub. | x x x x x x x x x 
Ecuador x x x x x x} x x x 
El Salvador x x x x x x x x x 
Guatemala x x x x x x x x 
Haiti x x x x x x] x 
Honduras x x x x x x x x 
Mexico x x x x x x x x x 
Nicaragua x x x|x x x x x x 
Panama x x x x x x x x x 
Paraguay x x x}]x x x x x 
Peru x x x x x x x x x 
USA x x x|x x x x x}]x 
Uruguay x x x x x x x x + 
Venezuela x x x x x x x x x 
Others 
Ethiopia x x x x x x x x x 
liberia x x x x x x 
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_ Chart I 
PALESTINE PARTITION—ADMISSION OF ISRAEL— 
INTERNATIONALIZATION OF JERUSALEM 


Commonwealth 
Australia 
Canada 
India 
New Zealand 
Pakistan 
So. Africa 





UK 
Neor & Middle Eost 

Arab League 
Egypt 
Iraq 
Lebanon 
Saudi Arabia 
Syria 
Yemen 

Other 
Afghanistan 
Greece 
Iran 
Israel 
Turkey 

Eastern Europe 

Byelorus. SSR 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 


Yugoslavia 
Western Europe 
Benelux 
Belgium 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Scandinavia 
Denmark 
Norway 
Sweden 
Other 
France 
Iceland 
Asia 
Burma 
China 
Philippines 
Thailand 
Org. of American States 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Repub. 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Guotemaia 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
USA 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Others 
Ethiopic 
liberia 





Partition, 2nd Sess., passed Committee 25-13-17, plenary 33-13-10; Israel admitted, 3rd Sess., Part Il, 
37-12-9; res. 303 (IV) on internationalization of Jerusalem adopted in Ad Hoc Political Committee, 35-13-11; 
adopted plenary 38-14-7. 














Partition ea Jerusalem 
Comm. Plenary of Israel Comm. Plenary 
P c a P S A P Cc a P c A P Cc 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
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x x x . x 
x x x a x 
x x x . x 
x _ x » x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x - - ” x 
x x . x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x a x x x 
x x x x x 
x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x 
x x x x x 
x x o x 
x x x 
x x x x x 
x 1 x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x + x x 
x x o o a. 
x x * x 
x x * x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
ra x x x 
x . x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x + x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x x 
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Chart III 


Res. on Somaliland adopted by show of hands 36-17- 
Western Province into Ethiopia adopted 36-6-15 
16-19-21. Third Sess., Part Il, Doc. A/C. 1/466 
rejected by plenary 14-—37-7. 


Commonwealth 
Australia 
Canada 
India 
New Zealand 
Pakistan 
So. Africa 
U 


K 
Neor & Middle East 
Arab League 
Egypt 
Iraq 
Lebanon 
Saudi Arabia 
Syria 
Yemen 
Other 
Afghanistan 
Greece 
Iran 
Israel 
Turkey 
Eastern Europe 
Byelorus. SSR 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 


Yugoslavia 
Western Europe 
Benelux 
Belgium 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Scandinavia 
Denmark 
Norway 
Sweden 
Other 
France 
Iceland 


China 
Indonesia 
Philippines 
Thailand 
Org. of American 
States 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Repub. 
Ecuador 
El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 
USA 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Others 
Ethiopia 
Liberia 





ITALIAN COLONIES 


5; first roll call on Eritrea on incorporation of all but 


; incorporation of Western Province into Sudan defeated 
as amended adopted First Comm. 34-16-7; Doc. A/873 








First Committee Plenary 
Cyrena- . _,. | Res. as || Cyrena- — Soma- ? 
ies Fezzan | Tripoli Whole lee Fezzan | Tripoli liland Eritrea 
P C AIP C AJP C AIP C AIiP C AIP C AIP C AIP C AlP CA 
x x xix x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x] x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x Ri « x x|]x x x |x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x « x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x }}x x x |x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x|x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x x x x 
x x x xilx x x x x 
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Chart IV Non-Self- South West Africa 
Governing Territories Res. 141 (I!) adopted 41-10-4; Para. of 
‘ res. 227 (ill it i i > 
Fourth Sess.: Czech amendment to make the Special deemed a. : 4 5, we “1 ~~ 
>F all but ittee a permanent subsidiary organ rejected by tei se eet Sess. USSR dra 
def Commi . res. condemning So. Africa for Charter 
eteated | 4h Comm. 13-23-12; res. to re-create the Special “oe . 

:. A/873 . aS wae celal a Gin ae Violation rejected by 4th Comm. 12-17-17; 
Games tor © y a= ? ’ 4th Sess. reiteration of previous res. adopted 
res. on Territories to which Chapter XI of the Charter ‘ 

ies adopted 4th Comm. 30-10-7; plenary 30-12-10 by plenary 33-9-10; 4th Sess. res. calling 
Applies adop ‘ iP Y ; for Advisory Opinion adopted by 4th 
=e Comm. 30-7-9. 
Whole | Czech. " 
Amend. | Re-estab. | Terr.to Which Chapt. . 
. CA Pantie: Sp. XI of Chorter Applies 2nd Sess.| 3rd Sess. 4th Session 
“ Organ Comm. 
- Para. 2 Re-it. 
‘ (Comm.) | (Comm.) Comm. Plenary Res.141 | pe, 297 | Rus. Draft Prev. Res. | Ad- Op. 
- Commonwealth P Cc AIP C AIP C AIP C AIP C AlP C AIP C AlP C AIP CA 
x Australia x x » x x x x x x 
Canada x x x x x x x x x 
India x|x x x x x x|x x 
- New Zealand x x x x x x x x . 
. Pakistan x x x x x x x]x x 
. So. Africa x x x x x x x 
UK x x x x x x x x x 
. Neor & Middle East 
g Arab League 
Egypt x x x x 7 x x1x x 
Iraq x] x x x x x] x x 
Lebanon x] x x x x x x] x x 
“ Saudi Arabia x x x x x x x x x 
" Syria x x x x x x] x x 
x . Yemen x x x x x x x 
Other 
. Afghanistan x1]x x x x x x x x 
. Greece x x x x x x x x x 
x Iran x x x x x x xix x 
R Israel x]x x x x [x 
Turkey x x x x x x 
7 Eastern Europe 
Byelorus SSR x x x x x x x x x 
Czechoslovakia x x x x x x x x x 
Poland x x x x x x x x x 
; Ukrainian SSR x x x x x x x x x 

. i : : : ; : ; P x 

= Western Europe 

x Benelux 

. Belgium x x x x x x x x x 
Luxembourg x x x x 
2 — x x x x x x x x x 
Scandinavia 
” Denmark x x x xi} x x x x x 
2 Norway x x x x x x x x x 
- — x x x x x x x x x 
r 
x France x x x x x x x x x 
x ate Iceland xi}x x 
Burma x x x x 
2 Chino x x x x x x x] x x 
Indonesia 
~ Philippines x x x x x x]x x 
Thailand x x x x x xix x 
: Org. of American 
. Stotes 
x pam xx x|x x x x x [x 
ivia xi}x x » 
: Brazil x x x x x x x1x x 
s Chile x x x x|}x x x x |x 
2 Colombia x|x x x x x] x x 
' oy Rica . x|x e * . 
x x x x x 
: eaten Repub. x} x x x x x x|x x 
cuador x x x x x]x x 
2 ; El Salvador x 
x Guatemala x x x x x x x x 
2 = x x x x x x x 
ionduras x x 
x eee a x x x x x x x] x x 
icoragua x x x 
° Panama x x 
Paraguay x 
eru x x x |} x x x x 
USA x x x xi} x x x x x 
Uruguay x}]x x] x x x x x x 
Venezuela x} x x x x x x x x 
$ 
Ethiopia x x x x x x 
liberia x! x x x x x x x x 
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Chart V EAST-WEST ISSUES 


Res. giving Interim Committee indefinite tenure (4th Sess.) passed Ad Hoc Political Committee 41-6-6; fing! 
part of res. 292 (IV) on “Threats to the . . . independence of China” passed 29-7-20; Russian draft res, 
on condemnation of war (4th Sess.) defeated in Committee 5-52-2 (para. 1); res. on Essentials of Peace (4th 
Sess.) adopted 53-5-1; Eight Power res. on Korea (5th Sess.) adopted 47—5-8; res. on United Action for Peace 


(Sth Sess.) adopted as a whole in plenary 52—5-2. 
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Comm. China 
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graphs relating to Tripoli and Somaliland), was defeated 14-37-7," ona 
roll call in which Haiti voted for the resolution, eighteen Latin American 
countries opposed it, and Nicaragua abstained. 

Bloc voting was of the greatest significance in this case. Had Haiti 
voted with the rest of the Latin Americans on Tripoli, the resolution 
would have had a good chance of passage (depending upon what hap- 
pened to the Somaliland provision in the light of that fact). Latin 
America, the United States and western Europe were defeated on this 
issue. The victors, however, were two other blocs (Arab League and 
Soviet bloc), which were able to gain the support of five additional states 
to prevent the resolution from passing and to hold the question over for 


the fourth session. 


Trusteeship Agreements. In dependent areas cases, one might expect 
to find a somewhat different alignment than in other types of cases, and 
this seems to be substantiated by the facts. During the first session, part 
II, the USSR, on the ground that the agreements presented by the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, Australia and New Zealand had been drafted 
without consulting “the powers directly concerned,” submitted a draft 
resolution rejecting the agreements and recommending that new ones be 
substituted. The Soviet bloc was alone in its support of this resolution; 
it was opposed by the other members voting except India, Egypt, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Iran, Philippines, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Ethiopia 
and Liberia, which abstained.” While the Commonwealth, Arab League 
and Latin America were all divided on this resolution, and while those 
disapproving of the agreements abstained rather than hold up the estab- 
lishment of the Trusteeship Council, the beginnings of a new alignment 
were manifest: colonial powers and their sympathizers against doctrinaire 
anti-imperialists and countries which, themselves formerly subject to im- 
perialism, tended in principle to take the part of the dependent areas and 
to support a liberal interpretation of the Charter powers of the Assembly 
in that regard. 


South West Africa. The refusal of the government of the Union of 
South Africa to place South West Africa under trusteeship has called 
forth a number of resolutions which are interesting not only because they 
offer a means of studying bloc voting on a trusteeship issue, but also be- 
cause it is a case where the members of the Commonwealth might be 
expected to vote together (if ever), since the interest of one of its mem- 
bers is directly involved. 


* Ibid., p. 595-596. %8 [bid. (1st session, 2d part), p. 1286. 
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The second session reiterated the invitation extended in Resolution 65 
(I) to place South West Africa under trusteeship. The vote on Resolu- 
tion 141 (II) was complicated by a marked difference of view as to 
whether South Africa had a legal, purely moral, or no obligation at all, 
to submit an agreement. It was this factor, rather than regional interest, 
which was determining in the final vote, in which only the Soviet bloc, 
the Asiatic states, and the Arab League were solid (Chart IV). The 
Commonwealth was divided, with India and Pakistan in favor, Australia, 
Canada, South Africa and the United Kingdom opposed, and New Zea- 
land abstaining. Latin America was divided, as were also the colonial 
states and administering authorities. The final vote was overwhelmingly 
in favor of the resolution (41-10-4).* 

The crucial vote at ‘he third session was on the second paragraph of 
Resolution 227, in whi h the Assembly reiterated its earlier recommenda- 
tions. This paragray.!: was carried 32-14-5° by a vote in which the 
Commonwealth was «livided as before, the Soviet bloc, the Asiatic states 
and Scandinavia we1:: solidly in favor and Benelux solidly in opposition. 
The vote on the re olution as a whole was carried without a roll call, 
43-1-5. (A number of states which had opposed the disputed paragraph 
voted for the resolution as a whole, doubtless because of its appeal to 
South Africa to continue to administer South West Africa in the spirit 
of the mandate and to continue to supply information to the Trusteeship 
Council. ) 

Opposition to South Africa’s announced course of sending no further 
reports to the Trusteeship Council and of developing a still closer union 
between South Africa and the mandate took the form of three draft reso- 
lutions submitted to the fourth session. The most radical was that of the 
USSR, which accused South Africa of violating the Charter.“ This draft 
resolution was voted down 12-17-17 by the fourth committee (Chart IV), 
in a vote in which only the Soviet bloc, western Europe and Asia were 
solid, and the Commonwealth, Latin America and the Arab League were 
divided.“ A number of states indicated their sympathy with the Soviet 
evaluation of South Africa’s conduct by abstaining on the resolution, 
although they were unwilling to support it. 

The more moderate Indian draft resolution, adopted as Resolution 337 
by a vote of 33-9-10, reiterated the previous resolutions and requested 
South Africa to continue to report to the Trusteeship Council.“ The third 
draft resolution requested an advisory opinion of the International Court 

* Ibid. (2d session), p. 650-651. “ General Assembly, Official Records . . 


“ Ibid. (3d session, lst part), p. 592. Fourth Committee (4th session), p. 272. 
“ Document A/C.4/L.61. * Ibid., Official Records (4th session), p. 536. 
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of Justice. Approved by a roll call vote of the fourth committee 30-7-9, 
this draft became Resolution 338 without a roll call by the plenary session, 
which passed it 40-7-4.“ The Commonwealth was divided on Resolu- 
tions 337 and 338 between Asiatic and non-Asiatic members. The Arab 
League and the Soviet bloc were solid on both (Yugoslavia abstained on 
Resolution 338). Western Europe was nearly solid (with the notable 
exception of the United Kingdom, which abstained on both resolutions), 
and Asia was entirely so. Latin America was fairly solid, but a number 
of states either abstained or did not vote at all. 

Considered as a whole, the important thing about these votes seems 
to be less the degree of solidarity of the individual blocs, but the com- 
binations of votes which passed the resolutions. And here it is apparent 
that the alignment is essentially one of the proponents of the widest 
possible extension of the principle of international accountability against 
states which take a more limited view of what can or should be achieved 
in this direction. As far as the Commonwealth is concerned, this has 
resulted in India and Pakistan (newly. independent countries), consist- 
ently calling South Africa to account, while Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom followed a more conservative course. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. The issue of the extension of the prin- 
ciple of international accountability was similarly raised in three of the 
resolutions of the fourth session on non-self-governing territories. The 
first involved the question of reporting on political developments in these 
territories (pressed by the USSR, India, China, Brazil, etc. and opposed 
by the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, New Zealand and Australia). 
The final text of Resolution 327, which expresses the hope that political 
information will be submitted, was adopted without a roll call vote, 
33-9-11.° The second related to the future status of the special com- 
mittee on non-self-governing territories. In the fourth committee, the 
significant votes on this question were on an Indian draft resolution which 
called for the re-creation of the special committee for three years, and a 
Czech amendment which would have made it a permanent “subsidiary 
Organ” of the United Nations. The Czech amendment was rejected 
13-23-12," (see Chart V) in a vote on which only the Soviet bloc and 
western Europe were solid. The vote on the Indian draft resolution was 
4-4-2, with only Belgium, France, South Africa and the United Kingdom 
opposed, and Greece and New Zealand abstaining.“ While the line-up 
here was not strictly one of colonial against non-colonial powers (the 


“ Ibid., p. 537; ibid., Official Records . . . “ Tbid., Official Records . . . Fourth Commit- 
Fourth Committee (4th session), p. 282. tee (4th session), p. 170. 
43 Ibid., Official Records (4th session), p. 461.  Tbid., p. 171. 
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United States, Netherlands and Denmark, for example, were willing to 
accept the compromise ), that factor appears to have been of greater im- 
portance than regional considerations. There was no roll call in the 
plenary session; Resolution 332 was adopted by a vote of 44-5-4.“ The 
third draft resolution, introduced by Egypt, was designed to give the 
Assembly a voice in determining the point at which an obligation to 
report on former non-self-governing territories should cease to exist. 
Resolution 334 (Territories to Which Chapter XI of the Charter Ap- 
plies) was adopted by the fourth committee 30-10-7, and by the plenary 
session 30-12-10.“ The alignment here was again basically one of 
colonial powers and administering authorities against the rest, although 
the United States and Denmark, less antagonistic to the principle of inter- 
national control than other colonial powers, abstained. These three cases 
form part of an effort of anti-colonial powers (including the Soviet bloc) 
to increase the United Nations control over non-self-governing territories. 
It was clearly the feeling of the United Kingdom, France and Belgium, 
in particular, that these powers were going beyond the bounds of the 
Charter, and were attempting to interfere with matters strictly within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the metropoles. The United Kingdom, France 
and Belgium firmly resisted what they considered an attempt to make 
virtual trusteeships of the non-self-governing territories.” 


Interim Committee. Despite the absence of roll call votes, it is clear 
that the negative votes on Resolution 111 (II) (establishing the Interim 
Committee) and Resolution 195 (III) (re-establishing it for a further 
year), were cast by the Soviet bloc. There is not sufficient evidence to- 
determine the identity of the six abstainers on the first resolution, or the 
single abstainer on the second. The vote in the plenary session on Reso- 
lution 295 (IV) (giving the Interim Committee indefinite tenure) was 
also taken without a roll call, and resulted in a 45—5-4 decision.” The roll 
call in the Ad Hoc Political Committee (Chart V), however, indicates 
the probable distribution of votes. In that committee, the draft resolu- 
tion was opposed by five communist states and Pakistan; the abstainers 
were Afghanistan, Burma, Colombia, India, Israel and Yugoslavia.” 

On the east-west issue, it should be noted that the Arab League made 
no effort to adopt a neutral attitude, although other middle eastern states 
did so. The Arab League, like many other middle and smaller powers, 
was more interested in increasing the power of the Assembly (as it had 


* Ibid., Official Records (4th session), p. 461. % Ibid., Official Records (4th session), p. 453- 
 Tbid., p. 461; ibid., Official Records . . . 458 


Fourth Committee (4th session), p. 188. 51 Tbid., p. 312. 
52 Document A/1049, p. 2. 
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hoped to do from San Francisco on down), than it was in avoiding the 
appearance of supporting the west at the expense of the east. 


Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial Integrity of China. 
Action on Chinese allegations against the USSR at the fourth session 
took the form of the adoption of Resolution 292. The first part of the 
draft resolution, which authorized the Interim Committee to study the 
question and report its recommendations to the fifth session, was passed 
without a roll call, 31-5-16. The latter part of the draft resolution, which 
authorized the Interim Committee alternatively to report to the Securi 
Council, passed on a roll call vote, 29-7-20." In this roll call (Chart V), 
the negative votes were cast by the Soviet bloc and South Africa, while a 
number of Commonwealth, middle east, Latin American, western Euro- 
pean and Asiatic powers abstained. Bloc lines were without significance; 
neither were all of the western powers lined up against the communist 
states. A number of the western states refused to support the resolution, 
but indicated their dissent by abstention rather than a negative vote. 


Condemnation of War, Essentials of Peace. At the fourth session, before 
considering a draft resolution on Essentials of Peace submitted by the 
United States and the United Kingdom, the first committee considered 
a Soviet draft resolution,* paragraph 1 of which condemned the United 
States and the United Kingdom for preparing a new war. The committee 
vote on this paragraph (Chart V) reflected a distinct east-west alignment, 
with only the five east bloc members in good standing voting in favor, 
52 states opposed, and Yemen and Yugoslavia abstaining.” The draft 
‘resolution on Essentials of Peace (Resolution 290), in contrast, was 
adopted by a roll call vote of 53-5~-1 by the first committee, after a para- 
graph-by-paragraph vote.” The non-communist states comprised the 
53 proponents; Yugoslavia was the sole abstainer. The vote in the plenary 
session duplicated that of the first committee.” 


Korea. The most important vote on Korea at the fifth session was on 
the draft resolution submitted by the United Kingdom, Australia, the 
Philippines, Brazil, Pakistan, the Netherlands, Norway and Cuba—a cross- 
section of all areas but eastern Europe and the middle east. This resolu- 
tion, calling for the establishment under the United Nations supervision 
of a united, stable, independent and democratic Korea, and containing 
implicit authorization for the crossing of the 38th parallel by the United 


53 General Assembly, Official Records (4th 56 Ibid., paragraph 5 (b) (xvi). 

session), p. 571. 5? General Assembly, Official Records (4th 
5 Document A/996. session), p. 438. 
% Document A/1150, paragraph 5 (a) (i). 
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Nations forces, was adopted in the first committee and in the plenary 
session by votes of 47-5-8 (Chart V). The negative votes on both occa- 
sions were those of the Soviet bloc, except Yugoslavia, which abstained. 
Other abstainers in committee were India, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Afghan- 
istan and Yemen. In the final vote, Indonesia joined the abstainers. The 
Soviet draft resolution calling for withdrawal of the United Nations’ 
troops, to be followed by elections organized by the existing north and 
south Korean governments, preceded the vote on the eight-power resolu- 
tion, and was defeated in the first committee 5-46-8, with Indonesia not 
voting.” The sole proponents of the draft resolution were the Soviet bloc, 
minus Yugoslavia; the abstentions comprised the Arab League (minus 
Iraq, which voted against the resolution), Afghanistan, India and 
Yugoslavia. 

On this clear-cut issue, the tendency of the Arab League states, certain 
other middle eastern powers, and India, to retain a neutral position is 
again manifest. The defection of Iraq from the Arab League group does 
not alter the general tendency—particularly since Iraq is regarded by other 
members of the League as too closely aligned with Britain for comfort. 


United Action for Peace. Again at the fifth session, the most important 
committee vote on the draft resolution sponsored by the United States, 
Canada, France, Philippines, Turkey, United Kingdom and Uruguay, and 
opening the way for effective Assembly action in the event of future 
Security Council paralysis, was on the paragraph which asked the Mem- 
bers to ear-mark national contingents for use on Assembly recommenda- 
tion. This paragraph was adopted by a vote of 45-5-6, on which the 
Soviet bloc (except Yugoslavia) voted against, and India, Indonesia, 
Sweden, Argentina, Yemen and Iceland abstained. The resolution as a 
whole was adopted at the plenary session by a vote of 52-5-2,” in which’ 
Yugoslavia voted with the majority, the Soviet bloc voted con, and India 
and Argentina abstained. While this is again primarily an east-west 
issue, it is noteworthy that the Arab League joined the majority in favor 
of the resolution. As in the resolution on the Interim Committee at the 
fourth session, the League appeared to be motivated more by a desire 
to make the Assembly effective than to preserve neutrality as between 
east and west. The contrast between its position and that of India is 
significant. 

Ill 


From the above cases, three things are clear at a glance. First, the 
unanimity of the great powers does not hold. Second, the Commonwealth 


% New York Times, October 5, 1950. 5° Ibid., November 4, 1950. 
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almost never votes as a unit. Whatever prior consultation may take place 
on substantive issues, it does not result in a general pattern of Common- 
wealth solidarity. India and Pakistan appear to have a distinct tendency 
to vote with the Arab League on issues on which the latter are solid— 
particularly on trusteeship or non-self-governing territories questions, or 
on other questions of particular interest to the middle east. Both Com- 
monwealth countries are evidently anxious to retain a position of neutral- 
ity on east-west issues. This has, of course, been especially evident with 
respect to India, which abstained on the resolutions on Korea and United 
Action for Peace at the fifth session. Both appear to be motivated more 
by conviction than political opportunism, and neither has been deterred 
from standing by its anti-imperialist convictions by the fact that its vote 
happened to coincide with those of the Soviet bloc. 

Third, the solidarity of the Soviet bloc is striking. Before Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were as fully dominated by Moscow as they are today, 
vestiges of independence and dissent were occasionally manifest, but in 
all of the major votes on the cases studied, these two states were on the 
same side as the USSR, Byelorussia and the Ukraine.” Yugoslavia, which 
consistently voted with this group until the Stalin-Tito rift, abstained on 
the votes on the partition of Palestine in the second session, on a number 
of votes at the fourth session, and on the Korean resolution at the fifth 
session. It has rarely gone so far as to oppose the group outright, al- 
though it did so on the internationalization of Jerusalem and on the com- 
mittee vote on United Action for Peace (fifth session). In view of the 
unfriendly relations between Yugoslavia and the Cominform, there is 
some question whether the former should be considered a member of 
the Soviet bloc. Nevertheless, Yugoslavia’s character as a communist state 
appears in general to determine its conduct in the assembly (see, for 
example, its vote on the resolutions on Franco Spain at the fifth session). 

The Arab League states caucus on important issues before the Assem- 
bly, and agree to follow a common policy on issues regarded as vital to 
the group (as Palestine, the admission of Israel, the internationalization 
of Jerusalem, the Italian colonies). In addition, the group generally 
votes as a unit on most, but not all, resolutions having to do with depend- 
ent areas. Caucus decisions are evidently not binding on questions of 
more remote concern, as Korea and China. It is perhaps of interest that 
disagreement among these states appears to be indicated more by absten- 


®0In several cases of minor amendments at _lorussia, Czechoslovakia, the Ukrainian SSR and 
the fourth session, the Soviet bloc did not vote Yugoslavia voted in favor, and Poland and the 
as a unit. In one such case, in the fourth com- USSR abstained. (General Assembly, Official 
mittee, the bulk of the Soviet bloc voted in Record . . . Fourth Committee [4th session}, 
favor, while Poland abstained. In another, Bye-  p. 240-241). 
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tion than by a for or against division. There would seem to be a desire 
on the part of these states (shared by India, Pakistan, and perhaps 
Burma) to remain neutral on what are regarded as east-west questions. 
This was demonstrated, for example, by four of the six countries of the 
League in the Korean case. The fact that the League voted against the 
Soviet draft resolution on Condemnation of War, and in favor of the 
rather mild resolution on Essentials of Peace, does not invalidate this 
point. The votes in favor of indefinite tenure for the Interim Committee 
and on the Resolution on United Action for Peace, indicate a desire to 
increase the powers of the Assembly at the expense of the Security Coun- 
cil rather than to align the group with the west as opposed to the east. 

Other states of the middle east fail to conform to a fixed pattern. It 
may probably safely be said that more of them generally tend to vote on 
the same side as the Arab League than otherwise. 

Western Europe does not approach the solidarity demonstrated by 
eastern Europe. On the partition of Palestine, the approval of trusteeship 
agreements, strictly east-west issues, and Spanish as a working language, 
there was complete solidarity. There was considerable solidarity on cer- 
tain votes on South West Africa, and on most of the votes on the Italian 
colonies. On the other hand, there was a good deal of division on the 
final vote on the Italian colonies at the third session, on the internationali- 
zation of Jerusalem, on certain votes on South West Africa, and on the 
future status of the special committee on non-self-governing territories. 
There is no evidence of prior consultation comparable to that of the Arab 
League and the Latin American states. 

The Benelux states vote together on a number of issues, including most 
votes on dependent areas, non-self-governing territories issues, and east- 
west questions, but they also split on a number of votes. It is perhaps of 
interest that Luxembourg does not always vote with Belgium. The 
Scandinavian states vote together onja larger number of issues than does 
Benelux, but also sometimes differ on important questions. It should be 
noted that in the cases studied, with few exceptions, dissent was indicated 
by abstention rather than an opposed vote. In instances in which the 
three Scandinavian states were not unanimous, Iceland sometimes voted 
with Denmark, and sometimes with Norway or Sweden. 

It is too early to attempt to establish a pattern of voting for Brussels 
Treaty powers or members of the Council of Europe. Chart VI gives some 
indication of the positions of these powers in the cases studied. Certainly 
these states tend to vote together on east-west issues, but considerable 
divergence is to be found on other votes. 

There does not appear to be a consistent voting bloc in the southwest 
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Pacific or Asiatic area, as is illustrated in Chart VI. A higher degree of 
solidarity would seem to have been reached on some east-west issues and 
dependent areas cases than on other questions. 

An analysis of voting on the part of the twenty-one American republics 
that comprise the Organization of American States indicates that in the 
majority of cases studied, two-thirds or more of the states voting were in 
the same camp. This held for the resolution on trusteeship agreements 
at the first session, part II, the proposal at the fourth session to re-establish 
the special committee on non-self-governing territories, all of the votes 
on the Italian colonies at the third session, the votes on South West Africa, 
the votes on partition and the admission of Israel, the resolutions on 
Franco Spain at the first session, part I and the fifth session, the vote on 
Spanish as a working language, and the votes on the independence and 
territorial integrity of China, the re-establishment of the Interim Com- 
mittee, the Condemnation of War and the Essentials of Peace at the 
fourth session, and Korea and United Action for Peace at the fifth session. 
In only four of the votes tabulated, however, were all of the Latin Ameri- 
can states voting to be found in the same column; in six or seven more 
votes, dissent from the main Latin American position was indicated by 
abstention rather than an opposed vote. On the other hand, there was a 
rather wide-open split in the following cases: the establishment of a per- 
manent organ on non-self-governing territories (3-5-6); the Soviet draft 
resolution on South West Africa at the fourth session (4-5-7); the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem (12-5-4 and 13-44), and most of the votes 
on Franco Spain. This would seem to indicate that despite a strong 
tendency to caucus, the Latin Americans do not always consider them- 
selves bound by a caucus majority. The Latin American nations do not 
always stand together on dependent areas cases; they do tend to unite 
in support of greater authority for the General Assembly (Interim Com- 
mittee and United Action for Peace). They are not always unanimous 
on east-west issues, but there is not the same tendency to maintain 
neutrality on these questions as the Arab League displays. 

On the question of leadership within the various groups, several things 
emerge. The United Kingdom clearly does not control the Common- 
wealth votes. The USSR, in contrast, is the undisputed leader of the 
orthodox communist group. Within the Arab League, Egypt exercises a 
good deal of influence, but its leadership is not always followed by the 
other members (see, for example, its isolated position on the proposal to 
establish a permanent organ on non-self-governing territories at the fourth 
session, and on the proposal at the first session, part II, to break diplo- 
matic relations with Franco Spain). The question of the influence of the 
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most powerful member does not arise in connection with Benelux or 
Scandinavia. It is, however, of very great importance with respect to the 
members of OAS. The number of Latin American delegations voting 
with the United States in the cases studied ranges from zero (on Spanish 
as a working language and the reiteration of the previous resolution on 
South West Africa at the fourth session) to 19 or 20 (on Condemnation 
of War, Essentials of Peace, United Action for Peace). Although the 
United States delegation includes a full complement of liaison officers, it 
does not control, or seek to control, the Latin American votes on all issues. 
Indeed, it occasionally follows a strong Latin-American consensus as a 
matter of policy. The best available criterion of the actual number that 
the United States can control is evidently the result in cases where the 
United States has used pressure to influence the decision. One such 
case was that of the partition of Palestine, and there the United States, 
despite all its efforts, was able to gain the support of only thirteen nations 
on the final ballot. On strictly east-west issues, of course, the western 
position is normally supported by a larger number of Latin American 
states. In dependent areas cases, the influence of the United States is apt 
to be somewhat less than in other cases. The support which the United 
States received from Latin America is enough, in any case, to make the 
USSR, with its four sure supporters, feel at a considerable disadvantage. 

The rather general impression that the Arab League and Latin Ameri- 
can votes wag the dog is not entirely substantiated by the facts. Unques- 
tionably, their combined total of 26 votes gives them the possibility of 
preventing decisions on which a two-thirds vote is required (including 
elections to the Security, Economic and Social, and Trusteeship councils ). 
Actual experience indicates, however, that while these blocs tend to 
remain solid in the electoral process, they do so to a much less degree on 
substantive issues. Where the blocs are solid, and in agreement, they are 
in a position to exercise an influence out of proportion to their combined 
populations. While the combination has been highly influential in elec- 
tions, in none of the substantive cases studied was it the determining 
factor. In the Italian colonies case, the two groups were on opposite sides 
of the fence, and action at the third session was defeated by a combina- 
tion which did not include a solid Latin American bloc. On the vote to 
re-establish the special committee on non-self-governing territories, the 
two blocs were on the same side, but so were most of the other members 
of the Assembly. In the resolution on Franco Spain at the fifth session, 
Latin America was not solid; moreover, the resolution would have passed 
even without the votes of the Arab League. Latin American and Arab 
League votes did, however, constitute the nucleus of the majority vote. 
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In cases where a simple majority is required, the position of the two 
groups is much more favorable. The importance of the two blocs in elec- 
tions of Assembly officers derives from the fact that it is a simple majority 
which is involved. This fact also explains the ability of the two to put 
through the adoption of Spanish as a working language. Here again, 
however, the actual power of the groups in combination depends upon 
their ability to reach agreement both within and between the blocs. The 
difficulty of achieving the latter would seem to indicate that the actual 
power of the combination is less than its potential power. 

Theoretically, other combinations are potentially as influential as that 
of the Arab League and Latin America—for example, a Latin American- 
western European combination, or a Latin American-Soviet bloc com- 
bination. What prevents these potentialities from being realized is, of 
course, the fact that the interests of these groups do not consistently coin- 
cide, nor have they common interests which are consistently opposed to 
the interests of other groups. What does happen, however, is that a 
number of Latin American states, in combination with the Arab League 
and the Soviet bloc, forms the nucleus of the required majority—as was 
the case in the vote at the plenary session on the internationalization of 
Jerusalem, where these states accounted for 24 of the 38 votes in favor of 
the resolution, or in the case of the reiteration of the previous resolutions 
on South West Africa at the fourth session, where this combination cast 
22 of the 33 votes which passed the resolution. Similarly, the nucleus 
of the votes in favor of a number of resolutions on Franco Spain was the 
Soviet bloc, most of western Europe, and some of the Latin American 
states. 

On substantive issues, more important than any theoretically possible 
combination of blocs, is the weight of the Latin American votes, even 
when divided. Taken together, the 20 Latin American votes far outweigh 
those of any other regional group. Even divided, eleven Latin American 
votes are more than the Commonwealth, the entire near and middle east, 
the communist states, or western Europe (including the United King- 
dom), possess, and are equal to the combined total of the Arab League 
and the five sure Soviet bloc votes. Latin America alone, if solid, could 
until the fifth session prevent action on matters requiring a two-thirds 
vote; an Arab League-Soviet bloc combination could not. Even after 
the admission of Indonesia as the 60th Member of the United Nations, 
Latin America need find only one additional vote to prevent action on 
this kind of question. That Latin America is a factor to be reckoned with 
on substantive issues as well as in elections, is an axiom of the United 
Nations politics. 
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The General Assembly, like the Security Council, is a political body, 
and politics will inevitably be played therein. Groups of states will vote 
together, or differ, depending upon their individual interpretation of prin- 
ciple and national and international interest. When there is a high coinci- 
dence of interest or common belief among the members of a regional or 
other organized group, bloc voting may be anticipated. And where there 
is a high coincidence of interest or belief as between regional or other 
groups, combinations of blocs may be anticipated—and log rolling is not 
precluded. However, these voting combinations appear to be not im- 
mutable; and, in important cases, the combinations may break down be- 
fore a resolute opposition—as indicated by the election of Turkey to the 
' Security Council at the fifth session. 
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CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGER 


The International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development were established and have passed their 
infancy under a barrage of criticism. There were originally grave doubts 
as to the wisdom of creating the institutions at all. Four years of opera- 
tions have been attended by a wide range of adverse comment, varying 
from attacks on the salary and allowance scale on the one hand, to accu- 
sations of perversion and misuse by the United States on the other.’ The 
main criticism has been, however, that the institutions were inadequate 
to meet the economic problems of the postwar world. Evidence for this 
may be found positively in the proposals for drastic revision of the arti- 
cles and practice of both institutions put forward by an international 
group of experts in a United Nations report,’ and negatively by the recom- 
mendations of the Gray report, which calls for stabilization-fund loans to 
European countries to meet the problem once solved by the establishment 
of the Fund, and an expanded Point IV program, with additional funds 
for the Export-Import Bank, to assist the Bank in the discharge of its 
long-run task." 

A substantial increase in United States imports under the impact of 
devaluation and of defense spending because of the Korean war has 
eliminated, at least for a time, the chronic postwar surplus in the dollar 
balance of payments. The immediate pressure of the dollar shortage has 
been relieved. This then may be a good occasion for renewed examina- 
tion of the Bretton Woods institutions. 

In part such examination should be directed to the questions of how 
the organizations have fulfilled the functions they were designed to per- 
form, and to what extent these functions represent real needs. But this 
is not enough. International organizations to a great extent make their 


Cuar_es P. KINDLEBERGER is Associate Professor of Economics at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


1 See Polish letter of withdrawal, International Monetary Fund, Annual Report, April 30, 1950, 
p- 102-103. 

2 United Nations, National and International Measures for Full Employment, a report by a group 
of experts appointed by the Secretary-General, December, 1949. 

3 Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies, Washington, D. C., November 10, 1950, 


especially p. 64-66, 96. 
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own jobs. They are established with a charter detailing their powers 
and a set of purposes. In the nature of the case, however, both purposes 
and powers must be reshaped in the light of circumstances which can 
only dimly be foreseen at the time of their foundation. If useful work is 
to be performed, international bodies must be modified by legislation or 
by practice to fit the real world. An important part of this investigation 
is to assess the extent to which the Fund and the Bank have responded 
to this challenge since their emergence from the theoretical world of 
Bretton Woods. 


II 


By the unfair test of maximum hopes, the Fund and the Bank have 
clearly failed. The wartime international economic conferences, at Hot 
Springs and Bretton Woods, drew simple and grand designs for the post- 
war world. With a relief and rehabilitation agency (UNRRA) to manage 
the immediate postwar period, the world economy could be set to rights 
essentially by two lending and two control agencies. The Food and 
Agricultural Organization would operate within its particular sphere 
which needed special handling. For the rest, the world economy could 
be set and kept in balance by an international bank to handle immediate 
and long-run capital needs, a fund to correct exchange instability and to 
tide countries over temporary difficulties, and a trade organization (ITO) 
to make rules for the conduct of commerce. ITO would not need loan- 
able funds. The International Bank would have some $8 billions at its 
disposal, plus borrowing capacity; the Fund another $8 billions. To 
be sure, if one looked simply at the United States dollars at the disposal 
of the lending agencies, the total of $16 billions without borrowing capa- 
city had to be marked down to some $6 billions representing United 
States subscriptions, plus a gold and dollar portion of those of other 
countries. 

This simple scheme had to be amended before it got under way. In 
the relief area, civilian lend-lease and military relief were needed before 
UNRRA got organized. Government relief in occupied areas was re- 
quired to parallel the work of UNRRA in defeated countries. And after 
the dissolution of UNRRA there were successively post-UNRRA relief 
and Interim Foreign Aid. Lending activities also began before the or- 
ganization of the Bank and Fund. Apart from surplus property sales on 
credit, there was the increase in the capital of the Export-Import Bank 
by $3 billions in 1945, and the $3.75 billions loan to the United Kingdom 
in 1946. The remaining problems still proved too formidable for the 
Bank and Fund. The consequence has been the European recovery pro- 
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gram of $14 billions, plus separate assistance for China, the Philippines, 
Greece and Turkey, Palestine, Children, Refugees, etc. In addition to 
these purely relief and recovery measures, there is Mutual Defense Aid 
for arms, and a proposal, made in the Gray report, for a program of 
economic assistance to European defense efforts. 

The scale of the postwar recovery problem was thus underestimated at 
Bretton Woods. By June 30, 1950, it is estimated that United States ex- 
penditures since V-] day on foreign aid, including military aid, will have 
amounted to $42.5 billions.“ Of this sum, only $6 billions represent con- 
tributions to UNRRA and subscriptions to the Bank and Fund. 

The causes of this underestimation are many and varied. In part, there 
was no allowance for inflation or for the failure to achieve the international 
harmony on which original plans had been based. Mainly, however, the 
war-time planners failed to appreciate the seriousness of the structual 
maladjustments in the world economy. The physical damage ultimately 
to be realized was not underestimated; rather the contrary. What were 
misjudged were the changes which were to take place in relationships 
among income groups in Europe and between the countries of Europe 
and the rest of the world; the extent to which Europe in the light of these 
changes would be willing and able to limit consumption and investment 
to what it could produce itself without help from abroad; and the readi- 
ness of the United States, given this European incapacity and the threat 
posed by the aggressive designs of the Soviet Union, to offer the necessary 
help. 

The experts of Bretton Woods were deceived in more than the scale of 
the problem. Its essential nature was not clearly foreseen. Preparation 
was made to cover a brief reconstruction period, mainly by loans of the 
Bank, and then to face the deep-seated problems of development on the 
one hand and of recurring trade dislocation on the other. The develop- 
ment problems were handed to the Bank. For the cyclical crises, the 
Fund’s articles laid down certain rules: there was to be no competitive 
currency depreciation, no trade discrimination, except in rare cases, and 
borrowing as a matter of right within certain limits to enable countries 
whose exports had been cut off by depression abroad to go on buying 
imports. 

Provision was made for a five-year period of transition which was to 
elapse before the rules took effect. Thereafter, however, the long-run 
problem of development and the cyclical problem of temporary disloca- 
tions were regarded as separate and distinct. This meant that temporary 
deficits and surpluses would be distributed about in random fashion. In 


4See, “42% Billion Spent on Aid since V-J Day,” New York Times, October 23, 1950. 
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one depression the United States would have a surplus and the United 
Kingdom a deficit. In the next, the roles might well be reversed. No 
provision was made for the contingency that the business cycles were 
organically related to the deep-seated developmental forces, and that 
most cycles would operate in the same direction. If this were the case, 
the revolving fund set up to finance recurring depressions would always 
be required to operate in the same direction. Only one currency would 
be needed, that of the country originating or having the deeper depres- 
sions. And if the other countries had difficulty in prosperity in paying 
this currency back, the fund could be poured out but not revolved. 

The assumption of a long-run equilibrium in international economic 
relationships from which short-run departures can take place in any 
direction for any country may be contrasted with the disequilibrium sys- 
tems developed since the war. One of the most ingenious models of 
these, by the French economist J. Lévy-Jacquemin,’ assumes that the 
countries of the model may be ranked in an order A, B, C, D, ete., in which 
A will normally have a surplus in its balance of payments with B, C, D, 
etc.; B a deficit with A, but a surplus with C, D, etc.; C a deficit with A 
and B, but a surplus with D, etc.; and so on. In these circumstances, any 
system which lends B, C, or D A’s currency under the stress of a tempo- 
rary disturbance will find itself frozen in short order. The possibility 
exists that devaluation and the Korean crisis have finally proved the cor- 
rectness of the assumption on which the Fund was created. The writer 
has the temerity, however, to doubt it. 

In the case of the Bank, where it was clearly seen that the principal 
currency loaned abroad would be dollars, the institution was organized 
with its principal officers of United States nationality, though the board 
was an international one. The assumption that each country is equally 
likely to be a borrower or a lender, and that over a long period of time a 
country will be a lender for approximately as long as it is a borrower, led 
to creating the Fund without the same measure of American leadership 
(domination) as the Bank. The United States subscription to the Fund 
was the largest of any country, since it was clear that if dollars were 
needed abroad because of depression in the United States, the sum re- 
quired would be large. But the Fund was organized more nearly like a 
credit union than like a bank. 

The credit-union principle is suitable when borrowers and creditors 
change roles from time to time or when there are clearly established prin- 
ciples for lending. When neither condition is met, it is important to 


‘ 5J. Lévy-Jacquemin, Grandeur ou Décadence du Plan Marshall, Paris, Librairie Marcel Riviére, 
948. 
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establish authority and responsibility“ Thé United States has a large 
voice in the policy, but by no means a dominant one. For the most part 
dollars would be the currency sought by countries dealing with the Fund, 
but the rules laid down for their use became inapplicable when the basic 
assumptions of Bretton Woods went unrealized. In this circumstance, the 
international character of the Fund led to hesitation and indeed indecision, 


Ill 


Granted the failure of foresight at Bretton Woods, and rigid organiza- 
tion as well as policy, the question remains: how have the Fund and 
Bank fared? Whatever the hopes and promise of 1944, how have they 
succeeded in adapting themselves to the realities of 1946 and 1950? The 
answer differs for the two institutions. After several false starts, the 
Bank, with the easier task, is making a promising beginning on its task. 
The Fund remains a disappointment. 

The original criticisms against the conception on which the Fund was 
established were two:' first, that it would be unable to function in the 
immediate postwar world, so that its early establishment would lead to 
the sidetracking of administrative and professional talent, the frustration 
of hopes, and political failure; second, that the notion of attempting to 
support each currency in terms of every other currency, on which the 
Fund was constructed, was misguided, and should be superseded by an 
approach aimed at stabilizing “key currencies.” Other criticism came 
later, and was directed to the small amount of the foreign exchange which 
could be bought, in relation to potential balance-of-payments deficits, and 
to the validity of the objective of achieving a multilateral trading world 
of convertible currencies. In the beginning, however, the attack was 
directed primarily against timing and method. 

These two matters are not distinct, but interrelated. This may be seen 
by starting with method. As in so many instances of policy decisions, 
where a pair of alternatives is long debated, the matter was resolved by 
undertaking both. Before the Fund could come into operation, the true 





6 This dictum has a wider application than 
to lending, but has to be qualified when the 
several parties to a problem are equally depend- 
ent on the solution. Producer and consumer 
countries working together on an international 
commodity agreement, for example, may have 
equal voices in the final agreement, since 
neither group can arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion without the cooperation of the other. The 
same is not true in international lending, where 
the lender needs the borrower less than vice 
versa, or in international relief distribution. The 


arrangement whereby the United States con- 
tributed 72 percent of the aid in UNRRA and 
had 6 percent of the votes in its council was 
satisfactory to the extent that objective princi- 
ples governed the distribution of relief, i.e., to 
the extent that the voting was unimportant for 
this purpose. 

7 For a fuller discussion (and a longer list) 
see R. F. Mikesell, “The International Monetary 
Fund,” The Journal of Political Economy, LVII, 
p- 395-412, especially n. 2. 
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dimensions of the British crisis, unseen in the war, became discernible. 
It was clear that the Fund could not cope with it. So much had been 
foreseen, indeed in the notion that the Fund should be reserved for post- 
transitional use. It had, moreover, been assumed that the transitional 
difficulties would be met with means such as discrimination, quotas, de- 
valuation, etc., different from those of the Fund. In the event, however, 
the British loan which was negotiated in 1945 and took effect in 1946 
embodied the key-currency approach rejected in 1944. 

There are two ways to look at the British loan. On one showing it 
could be said to be a repudiation of the design of the Fund, and to side- 
track it. On a more generous interpretation, it was intended to make the 
Fund possible. The British loan would achieve convertibility; the Fund 
would maintain it. But the necessity for the Fund to stand idly by while 
the multilateral, convertible world was being achieved, as the early critics 
of timing had maintained would be the case, limited its chances for 
development. 

The same was true in the case of the Marshall Plan, which was substi- 
tuted for the British loan when the key-currency approach failed. This 
time, however, there were several differences. In the first place, the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation, formed to draft the 
original recovery program, included provision (or rather strong hints) 
for stabilization-fund grants to the participating countries from the United 
States, just as if the Fund had not existed." Secondly, as the program 
developed, the attempt was made to correct for the evils of inconverti- 
bility in intra-European trade by establishing, with assistance from the 
United States, a limited system of clearing within the area. The problem 
is complex and cannot be developed here beyond the statement that it 
arose from an attempt of the European countries to earn dollars in Euro- 
pean trade to pay for imports from the western hemisphere—an attempt 
in which one country might succeed but all were bound to fail and which 
dried up the interchange of goods within Europe. The solution to the 
problem was to create a system in which European countries would try 


_ to maintain a high level of trade in Europe without striving for large 


_ import surpluses because these are financed with dollars. A series of 


solutions and modifications has been adopted, with the Organization for 


| European Economic Cooperation as the decision-maker and the Bank for 





International Settlements as agent of the clearing. In this important effort 
to achieve a limited regional convertibility, however, the Fund has not 
only been observer and critic, but an outsider. 


‘Organization for European Economic Co- 21, 1947, Chapter IV, especially paragraphs 
operation, I, General Report, Paris, September 72-77. 
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The other major postwar issue which the Fund was designed to settle 
was that of foreign-exchange rates. The resources of the Fund were 
assembled to eliminate the unsettling effects of exchange depreciation by 
enabling countries to borrow to finance temporary deficits. In addition, 
multiple-currency practices, under which countries had separate rates of 
exchange applying to separate commodities for export and import were 
to be eliminated in the interest of freeing the world market. Elaborate 
rules were devised at Bretton Woods to accomplish these objectives. 

Certain exchange-rate cases in which international differences of view 
existed have been aired at the meetings of the Fund. The French devalua- 
tion of January 1948, led to the introduction of a system of multiple- 
exchange rates which the British deplored. The question was discussed 
at the Fund. The Fund protested. The practice was eventually modified. 
A number of smaller countries have discussed their exchange problems 
with the Fund and received advice in the direction of simplification of 
the system. But for the most part the Fund has exercised no leadership 
in the matter of exchange rates, and has been apprised of decisions after 
they have been made on a national basis. In the initial period of its 
operation, the Fund accepted notification of currency values without 
suggesting changes, and its chairman made a defense of overvalued 
rates.” The major postwar change, the devaluation of the pound sterling 
in September 1949, came after a meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
Fund and the Bank, but so shortly after as to represent action following 
notification to, but hardly with the active participation of, the Fund. Most 
recently, the Canadian dollar has been set free of any parity in direct 
contravention to the ideals of Bretton Woods. 

In this area, to be sure, the Fund is a victim of an intellectual lag. In 
1944, exchange depreciation was regarded by the economic profession 
as an abhorrent and unsettling device which pushed the burdens of eco- 
nomic adjustment on to other countries. By 1949, exchange depreciation 
was viewed not as a corrective for a business-cycle dislocation where it 
was unsettling, but as a desirable course of action to correct deep-seated 
disequilibria. The opinion of the profession had matured slowly in this 
regard, but the Fund with all its research, or perhaps because of it, was 
behind the march of economic and official opinion. 

What, then, is the Fund doing as it waits for March 1, 1952, when the 
transition period comes to an end, and the multilateral, convertible world 
is to be ushered in? The Fund has undertaken certain financial trans- 

®See Camille Gutt, “Exchange Rates and the (S. E. Harris, ed., Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


International Monetary Fund,” reprinted in Harvard University Press, 1948), p. 217-235. 
Foreign Economic Policy for the United States 
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actions making its resources available to its member countries. It has 
rendered certain judgments and tried to establish certain principles 
affecting the price of gold. It has given advice to a number of seekers 
therefor, sending its personnel to conferences and missions as observers 
and participants. And it has undertaken a program or perhaps one should 
say two programs of research. 

The Fund’s loans, euphemistically called “currency sales” to members 
against the member's currency, have amounted to some $775 millions 
from the beginning of operations in 1947 to April 30, 1950. Of this 
amount, approximately $610 millions were sold in the year from July 1, 
1947, to June 30, 1948. These were hardly liquidity loans, as envisaged 
at Bretton Woods, but rather long-term financing made on an emergency 
basis to maintain the economies of countries in Europe pending the Euro- 
pean recovery plan. The needs of Europe were acute and the legislative 
progress of the Marshall Plan slow. It was recognized that the Fund's 
resources should have been safeguarded for use in short-term cyclical 
loans; the fateful crisis of 1947-48, however, required the scrapping of 
theory to the end of survival. 

The major use of the Fund’s resources has thus run contrary to design. 
Conversely, the sharp spurt in the United States export surplus from $1.3 
billions in the third quarter of 1948 to $2 billions in the second quarter of 
1949, as a result of inventory decumulation in the United States which 
cut imports” and an increase in foreign buying, which raised exports, was 
attended by inaction on the part of the Fund, although it was the type of 
cyclical disturbance for which the institution was created. The reasons 
for this passivity were manifold. In the first place, British purchases of 
dollars from the Fund against sterling in 1947-48 had been made to the 
limit of the British quota so that further sales could take place only at the 
tate of 25 percent of the quota, or $325 millions, during any twelve 
months. British reserves fell almost $600 millions from the end of March 
to September 18, 1949 (from $1,912 to $1,320 millions). Judged by the 
severity of the disturbance, the Fund had been established on an inade- 
quate scale. 

More important than the size of the Fund’s resources was the fact that 
the nature of the dislocation was altogether misjudged, by the British 
authorities at least, and possibly by the Fund. The sudden drop in 
American purchases of raw materials in the spring of 1949 was taken as 


The impact of the decline in inventories on considerable part by the rise in the price of 
imports was greater than revealed by the over- coffee and in the value of coffee imports. This 
all figures for the latter (which showed a de- means that the pressure on the sterling area 
dine from $2,735 millions to $2,346 millions and Europe was greater, and that on Latin 
over the relevant period), but was offset in America less, than is revealed by the totals. 
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the herald of a full-scale American depression, in which long-term invest- 
ment would melt away, rather than an adjustment in inventories. If a 
major depression had taken place in the United States, the British posi- 
tion would have been difficult indeed. As it was, the British regarded 
the decline in their already low reserves as critical. Foreign-exchange 
traders began systematically to sell the pound short, increasing sales of 
goods to the United Kingdom and postponing payment for exports. The 
pressure became unbearable. As a first step, the British authorities in 
August 1949, imposed sharply increased import restrictions and obtained 
parallel action by other members of the sterling area. These measures 
were taken in opposition to the long-run policies of the Fund, but were 
permitted under the transitional exception. The second action was to 
devalue the pound after notification to the Fund. India and Australia 
purchased dollars against their own currencies to the extent of some $50 
millions, and the Fund sold roughly an equal amount to other countries 
(most of it going to Brazil). The 1949 inventory recession in the United 
States—a type of disturbance which the Fund was equipped with $8 bil- 
lions (but only $3.5 billions in gold and United States dollars) to meet— 
corrected itself with the Fund selling a mere $100 millions to its members 
during the year. 

The Fund’s efforts to maintain the respectability of gold as an inter- 
national monetary reserve involve a long and complex story not worth 
recounting in these pages. The main problem arose from the attempt of 
certain countries to escape the effects of the inflationary rise in costs of 
gold mining over the period of the war in the face of an unchanged price 
of gold for monetary purposes, at least prior to devaluation. The Fund 
ruled that sales of newly-mined gold outside of monetary circles, i.e., to 
free markets where hoarders were willing to pay a premium for it, could 
not be countenanced; that certain types of subsidy to gold mines were 
acceptable but that others were not. The major dispute with the Union 
of South Africa evaporated after the devaluation of the pound which raised 
the internal and external price of gold in sterling. Prior to this happy 
solution, however, the Fund had indulged in a running debate, and had 
handed down a number of abstruse decisions which gained it no great 
reputation—nor, outside of South Africa, lost it any. 

The main output of the Fund in fact has been research. In the realms 
of balance-of-payments estimates and monetary statistics, it has carried 


on and enlarged the work of the Economic and Financial Department of _ 
the League of Nations. Its monthly International Financial Statistics du- | 
plicates in a degree the United Nations’ Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, but _ 


provides an indispensable source for many series. The Fund's statisti- 
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cians, like those of other international agencies, serve to develop national 
data in collaboration with member governments, as well as to collect those 
already in existence. In addition to numbers, the Fund collects informa- 
tion on financial developments and assembles, collates and analyzes ma- 
terial on trade and exchange restrictions. 

But the research of the Fund goes far beyond the collection and order- 
ing of data. To a considerable degree it approaches pure research—some 
of it fairly closely related to policy questions faced by the Fund’s mem- 
bers, but much of its many stages removed from the realities of inter- 
national economics and finance. So important is research to its activities 
that in a recent reorganization some research activities were taken away 
from the research department and handed over to another expanding 
department. For a time, scientific papers by the staff were circulated 
privately among economists and statisticians. Recently, this arrangement 
has been regularized with the publication of a journal entitled Staff Papers, 
signed by the individual authors and on the level of an academic 
periodical. 

It may be a somewhat delicate business for an academic economist to 
appear to criticize an institution for being academic. Certainly no one 
can gainsay the high quality of the Fund’s research. If it were a by- 
product of a full and useful life, it would be clear gain. What is awk- 
ward, however, is the tendency for research to substitute vicariously for a 
role in the world of affairs with the reclame of publication serving to 
compensate the staff for its inaction and lack of responsibility. 

The Fund serves as a reserve of high-grade academic talent available 
for temporary use. It may be drawn upon to staff missions or to man 
short-run operations. It further performs a useful function in training 
men fresh from graduate work who later go on into positions with more 
direct contact with problems and responsibilities. In these respects, the 
Fund’s experience of a brief period runs parallel to that of a number of 
central banking institutions since 1929. 

The question arises, however, as to the value of these services as com- 
pared to their cost. In general it is inappropriate to judge a govern- 
mental enterprise, on the national or international level, by the standard 
of whether its income covers its expenses. Nevertheless, the Fund is 
expensive, costing gross nearly $4 millions annually. In 1947-48, when 
it sold $600 millions of currencies, it made a profit on the basis of its 
service charges. At the later rate of $100 millions of sales annually, it 
has been running an annual loss of $1.8 millions a year. 

The Fund has recently attempted to take a more positive position in 
international finance by handing down a ruling at the world trade confer- 
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ence at Torquay that the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and 
Ceylon no longer had an exchange reason for maintaining their import 
restrictions of August 1949, against exports from the United States." The 
reason was the improvement in sterling-area reserves. The British mone- 
tary authorities, however, appear unlikely to be ready to. remove these 
restrictions on the grounds of the uncertainty of the future. 

The suggestions of the five experts appointed by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to change the statutes and practices of the Fund 
to make it more useful are unlikely to achieve acceptance in the near 
future. These would require a country—say the United States, which is 
regarded as the most likely offender—to deposit its currency with the 
Fund whenever a depression lowered the value of its imports, by the 
amount by which imports fell short of the appropriate level. Other cur- 
rencies would be enabled through purchases of this currency to continue 
buying United States exports as before. There would be no limit to the 
amount of dollars these countries could draw—in contrast with the quota 
system—although they are designed ultimately to be repaid. Conversely, 
there would be no limit to the obligation of the United States, which tends 
to make the proposal unattractive to the Congress of the United States. 

The Fund then has emerged from the drawing boards of Bretton Woods 
into a world different from that in which it was expected to operate. The 
dimensions of the world are different for one thing, and the Fund’s re- 
sources are not as large as originally contemplated. The world behaves 
in ways different from those in which it was assumed it would. Perhaps 
of greatest importance, the principles which were originally agreed upon 
at Bretton Woods no longer are accepted by a number of the countries 
which participated there and ratified its results. Britain, for example, is 
clearly ambivalent in its attitude to the principles of currency converti- 
bility and trade multilateralism. 

The Fund has not adapted itself in practice to the world as it found it. 
In the absence of leadership and principles, it was incapable of so doing. 
The question whether leadership could have been substituted for lack 
of agreement on principles must remain unanswered for lack of sufficient 
evidence. 

It may be permissible to criticize the Fund for its failure to provide an 
adequate test of the proposition that leadership can provide a substitute 
for agreement on principle. Perhaps the test would have shown that it 
cannot and that no change in the structure or practice of the Fund will 
be possible until a new consensus on principles emerges in the world of 
international finance. In this event, however, the question arises whether 


11See “World Fund Finds Sterling Is Safe,” New York Times, November 4, 1950. 
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the Fund needs so large a staff, so well paid, to maintain an organization 
in being for eventual possible use. 


IV 


The history of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment since Bretton Woods follows a rather different pattern. The amount 
of monies loaned by the Bank was of the same order of magnitude—$758 
millions being outstanding on June 30, 1950, with commitments to lend 
$59 millions more. The bulk of these loans had been made in 1947, too, 
as an emergency accommodation to European countries in desperate 
need. The annual budget of expense of the Bank also runs approximately 
$4 millions. The institutions are housed in the same building, have some 
common directors, and a number of common facilities such as the library. 
But here the similarities end. The Bank is a creative, adaptive institution 
which is performing useful and interesting work. 

This was not uniformly the case throughout its life. Three periods can 
be found in this brief history, not too clearly defined. In the initial or 
bureaucratic period, enormous effort was devoted to organization and to 
such vital matters as accommodation, recruitment, outfitting the officers’ 
diningroom, etc. The nature of the Bank’s administration incurred the 
enmity of the banking community in the United States. The result was 
that when the Washington direction of the Bank was replaced with that 
of New York, a considerable period of reorganization had to ensue before 
other than emergency operations could be undertaken. 

The second period of the Bank’s history under Wall Street management, 
saw the development of a long list of business principles, together with 
a phenomenal growth of public-relations activity. An impressive cam- 
paign was undertaken to familiarize the investment community with the 
bonds of the Bank, which were a source of lending power additional to 
the capital subscriptions of the members. More promotion went into the 
issuance of $250 millions of securities than into any comparable fund- 
raising in the history of American finance. Efforts to impress banks, sav- 
ings banks and insurance companies with the soundness of these securities 
led to the establishment of strict standards of lending for reconstruction 
purposes, including an elaborate system of restricting loans to a project 
basis which the Bank carefully watched in their physical manifestation to 
ensure that funds were not misused. 

In its extreme form, the project basis for loans involved concern for the 
capacity of the individual project on which a Bank’s loan was to be based, 
regardless of the economy as a whole. If this steel mill, irrigation scheme 
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or locomotive purchase could be demonstrated as likely to earn the foreign 
exchange to pay interest and amortization, the Bank was satisfied. In 
addition, the Bank was concerned to follow the materials purchased by 
its monies to ensure that they were used in the project and in no other 
fashion. The questions whether the over-all economic program of the 
country was likely to produce debt service for a project which earned no 
foreign exchange directly, or whether other similar materials not being 
financed by the Bank were being used economically, were ignored. 

During this period the Bank insisted that the reason for its slowness in 
lending to underdeveloped countries was that there were not enough 
suitable projects. It clung to all the restrictive language in its articles of 
agreement—such as the statement that loans should normally be limited 
to the foreign exchange value of a project. At the same time it rejected 
the broader purposes laid down at Bretton Woods—such as the stipulation 
that its loans should be so timed as to iron out business-cycle fluctuations 
in the world economy. The watchword of the period was caution. 

The current phase in the Bank’s development is difficult to demarcate 
neatly from the second in time; but it is characterized by a different 
attitude. The Bank refunded a portion of its original $250 millions bor- 
rowing on a competitive bidding basis, which the majority of the invest- 
ment community deplores, and occasioned a considerable loss to the 
successful underwriter, who bid above the market. This episode the 
Bank characterizes as successful (it did cut its interest charges ), although 
there was a question for a while whether it might not prove to have 
slowed down the public acceptance of the Bank’s obligations. The major 
change, however, was in the Bank’s attitude toward its debtors. It took 
seriously the criticisms of the project basis for loans, the restriction of 
loans to foreign exchange content of the project, and of the tied-loan 
nature of its loans. 

The project's base for loans has been explained. The limitation of loans 
to the foreign-exchange content of projects meant that any import surplus 
created by domestic expenditure associated with the project could not be 
financed by loans. A tied loan is one which, like those of the Export- 
Import Bank, must be spent in the country and currency in which it is 
borrowed. The Bank’s loans are not exactly of this type, but its practice 
was to lend the borrower the currency it intended to spend rather than to 
lend in the cheapest currency and allow the borrower to spend in the 
cheapest market for the product. This latter practice would have been 
a more truly multilateral basis.” 


12 For a detailed statement of these criticisms, nology Press and John Wiley and Sons, 1950, 
see my The Dollar Shortage, New York, Tech- Chapter IV. 
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In a long and detailed statement of its lending policies in its fifth 
Annual Report for 1949-50, the Bank, under the guise of defending these 
policies, fundamentally modified them in the directions indicated by the 
criticism. None of these changes, it should be noted, ran contrary to the 
letter of Bretton Woods, but many represented wide departures from the 
spirit in which the articles were drafted, substituting, for example, the 
exception as the basis of practice in place of the rule. 

The most important change, however, went far deeper than response 
to adverse criticism. The Bank itself became an innovator and experi- 
menter. It undertook a number of pioneering studies in the development 
of underdeveloped countries. It responded to what it found by devising 
new types of loans—far removed from the project basis—to see how to 
make maximum progress in economic development. One loan, for exam- 
ple, to the Industrial Development Bank of Turkey, is really to encourage 
the expansion of an entrepreneurial class in that country. The Bank has 
learned in two or three years that large piles of structural steel and con- 
crete are inadequate stimuli to development in the absence of a leadership 
group, whether of business men or civil servants. This lesson carries it 
well beyond Bretton Woods. 

In 1947 the Bank loaned approximately $500 millions to European coun- 
tries for emergency purposes. In 1948, the rate of lending sank to $28 
millions for the year. Since that time the Bank has not hesitated to make 
use of its resources. Loan commitments have risen to $125 millions, $88 
millions, and $79 millions, respectively in the first and second halves of 
1949 and the first half of 1950. The number of loans seems to be increas- 
ing and their average size decreasing. The resources of the Bank are 
unlikely to be large enough to accomplish the task of economic develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped parts of the world unassisted. The experi- 
mental approach finally adopted appears to represent an attempt to get 
the maximum leverage possible with the resources available. 

The real question which may be raised for the Bank is whether its 
operations are on a large enough scale to meet the problem. The United 
Nations experts want to have international long-term lending fixed at a 
high level, in which the International Bank, with the aid of a new depart- 
ment operating with new criteria, contracts to find investment outlets for 
all the capital scheduled to be loaned in a given year which it is expected 
that private investors will not place. These loans would be made not on 
specific undertakings but on general developmental programs, judged in 
terms of their total effect on national income, taxable capacity and export 
capacity. 

While it is clearly from such experience as that in the Philippines that 
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large-scale handouts without adequate criteria for lending are likely to 
lead to disaster,” there is reason to worry over the pace at which the 
International Bank is lending and preparing to lend. The member coun- 
tries originally made two percent of their capital subscription available 
in gold. Eighteen percent more was subject to call; the remaining 80 per- 
cent is subject to call by the Bank only to meet defaults of the Bank on 
its borrowing. The eighteen percent of the United States subscription 
was paid in 1947. Of this, calls on other members and $250 millions of 
borrowing, only $267.5 millions remained available for new loans on 
June 30, 1950.“ Unless the Bank undertakes further borrowing in the 
New York market, it will be unable to increase the scale of its loans to 
any considerable extent, although it could go forward for one and one-half 
years at the existing rate. 

The unsatisfactory character of the present rate of $150 millions annu- 
ally is underlined in the Gray report. This asserts that it is the policy of 
the United States to place primary reliance for public development loans 
on the International Bank, that the appropriate rate of lending for the 
next few years in this category should be $600 to $800 millions annually, 
and that the Bank should account for $400 millions of this, leaving $200 
to $400 millions for the Export-Import Bank.” If the Bank is to attempt 
to operate on this scale, it will have to make an early and large approach 
to the investment market for funds. While its first issue of bonds is selling 
on a premium basis, a number of observers are sceptical whether the 
market will respond favorably to a large, new issue, especially if it is to 
be one of a forthcoming large series. 

The Bank then has its problems which must be solved before it will be 
able to claim to be filling the role it was designed to play. Yet it may be 
said that at last the Bank is productively devising the techniques necessary 
to do the job in international developmental lending laid down at Bretton 
Woods. 

Vv 


It has been suggested that the comparison between the dormancy of the 
Fund and the activity of the Bank is unfair. The task of the latter was 
far easier. Once it was recognized that the problem of postwar recon- 
struction was too large for the Bank, its task narrowed down to economic 
development. The objective was clear. The problem was to devise 
means. After a doctrinaire start, the institution, under alert leadership, 
- shifted to an empirical approach. 


18 See Economic Survey Mission to the Philip- 14 International Bank, Fifth Annual Report, 
pines, Report to the President of the United  p. 39. 
States, Washington, D. C., October 9, 1950. 15 Report to the President on Foreign Economic 


Policies, cited above, p. 65-66. 
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No such possibility existed for the Fund. Agreement on the objective 
of a multilateral, convertible world could be given during the war, 
whether under pressure from the United States or not, without really 
being carefully weighed. Misgivings could be stifled on the grounds 
that the date of performance lay far in the future. The organization and 
launching of the Fund could proceed equally well without fundamental 
agreement on the underlying principle of convertibility and multilateral- 
ism because the period of exemption covered by the transition stretched 
ahead for five years. The Fund represented an aggregation of interests 
without cohesion of purpose or clear leadership. It is small wonder that 
it has not made more headway. 

The moral for international organization is by no means obvious. 
Should one create organizations like the Fund, ITO, ECAFE, the Council 
of Europe, etc., to operate in an area where problems exist but where 
there are neither agreed principles nor strong leadership? Lip-service to 
high principle is not enough if basically there is a reluctance to reshape 
national conduct. It may be worth while to establish organizations in 
these areas in the hope that they may either lead in the reaching of agree- 
ments or continue to exist until agreements can be separately achieved, 
to save time in putting ultimately agreed principles into operation. On 
the other hand, their establishment and gradual decay may harm the 
cause of developing workable international institutions. 

In those cases where organizations exist but are unable to perform 
useful work because of basic disagreement over the principles on which 
they should operate, it is almost equally difficult to be constructive. If 
agreement is unlikely in the future, there is much to be said for liquida- 
tion. Too frequently international organizations, like committees and 
old soldiers, never die. If, on the other hand, agreement in the future is 
likely or even possible, on the existing or a modified basis, there may be 
merit in maintaining a cadre. But in these circumstances, its manning 
table must be kept low, and its morale, if possible, high. 








THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON RESOURCES 


CARTER GOODRICH 


The United Nations Conference on the Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources was held in August and September 1949. More than seven 
hundred scientists, technicians and administrators from fifty countries 
came together at Lake Success. They had before them for discussion 
some five hundred and fifty papers applying science and technology to 
the problem of resource use. How—they asked—could waste of vital re- 
sources be prevented? Would critical shortages of essential materials 
lead inevitably to a lowering of the standard of life? By what methods 
could a wise use of natural resources make possible the support of the 
world’s increasing population on a higher standard of living? 

Publication of the first volume of Proceedings . * provides an occa- 
sion to review the significance of the Conference. Students of international 
organization may find suggestive the innovations of procedure required to 
enlist the participation of the world of science in a United Nations meet- 
ing. All concerned with the urgent problems of human livelihood should 
be interested in the experts’ assessments of resources prospects and in the 
measures suggested for conservation and development. Finally, those 
concerned with increasing the effectiveness of the action program of the 
United Nations might well consider the relation between this Conference, 
devoted purely to discussion, and the continuing work of technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries. These three questions will be exam- 
ined in turn. 


An Innovation in United Nations Procedure 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations has suggested that the 
chief importance of the Conference may well lie in the fact that it repre- 
sented “the pioneer effort” at cooperation between the United Nations 
and the world of science.” To make such cooperation a reality required 


CarTER Goopricn, Professor of Economics at Columbia University, was the Chairman 
of the Preparatory Committee and Program Director of the Conferences described 
in the article. He has since served as the leader of preparatory missions to Bolivia 
and Libya in connection with the Technical Assistance Program of the United Nations. 


1 Proceedings of the United Nations Scientific Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources, Volume I, Plenary Meetings, United Nations: Lake Success, 1950. The following 
volumes are scheduled for publication early in 1951: II, Mineral Resources; III, Fuel and Energy 
Resources; IV, Water Resources; V, Forest Resources; VI, Land Resources; VII, Wildlife and Fish 
Resources; VIII, Index. 

2 Ibid., I, p. iii. 
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a number of innovations and improvisations in procedure. They are sug- 
gested by the first adjective in the cumbrous title given to the undertaking. 
It was to be a “scientific” conference. The field, to be sure, was applied 
knowledge rather than pure science, the emphasis lay less on new discov- 
ery than on applicability of results, and applicability was defined widely 
enough to include administrative as well as technological considerations. 
The word “scientific” must therefore not be read too literally, yet it is 
significant as indicating the degree to which the procedures of the Con- 
ference resembled those of an academic or learned society rather than 
those of the ordinary meetings of official international organizations. 

The contrasts between the two are obvious. The principal United Na- 
tions bodies—the Assembly, the various Councils, as well as almost all 
committees—are strictly inter-governmental. Participants are named and 
instructed by governments; agenda and procedures are matters of official 
decision. Who speaks and on what question is determined by the strategy 
of delegations. The meeting proceeds by voting, and its immediate result 
is a set of political decisions embodied in resolutions, conventions, direc- 
tives to staff, and the like. By contrast the meeting of a learned society— 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science or the Economic 
Association—has before it a program devised by a president or program 
committee. Speakers are invited as individuals on the basis of their 
professional reputation. Voting plays a small part and is often confined 
to the election of officers and to resolutions thanking the hotel and the 
committee on local arrangements. The tangible end product is a pub- 
lished volume of proceedings. 

By each of these criteria the United Nations Conference on Resources 
was much more like the meeting of a scientific society than the typical 
official international conference. At one point, indeed, the contrast was 
even more extreme. The Conference did no voting whatever, even to 
elect its own officers, and passed no resolutions, even to thank the hard- 
working staff of the Secretariat! 

The origins of the Conference were diplomatic and fully official.’ The 
proposal came from the United States government and may be thought of 
as stemming from the American conservation movement and from the 
New Deal concern with resources planning. It was embodied in a letter 
from the President to the United States representative on the Economic 
and Social Council and a resolution introduced in the Council, both in 
September 1946. Particularly active support in subsequent meetings came 
from representatives of the less developed countries. The Council’s 
decision to call the Conference was taken in March 1947. In February 


* For full reference to the relevant United Nations document, see ibid., p. vii-ix. 
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of the following year, the Secretary-General presented a report on prepa- 
rations for the Conference and was instructed to proceed with plans for 
a meeting to be held in the United States in 1949. With this approval, 
the Council, at the suggestion of the Soviet Union, coupled a warning or 
reminder that the task of the Conference was “to be limited to the ex- 
change of experience in the techniques of the conservation and utilization 
of resources.” 

Complete responsibility for the organization of the Conference rested 
with the Secretary-General, and the detailed work of preparation was 
carried by a devoted unit within the Division of Economic Stability and 
Development. But the principal initiative in the planning of the pro- 
gram, the selection of speakers and the devising of Conference methods 
was entrusted to a group of experts and consultants first known as the 
Advisory and later as the Preparatory Committee. Since certain of the 
specialized agencies, and particularly FAO, had “important responsibili- 
ties” in the fields covered by the Conference, some of the members of the 
committee were staff officials representing FAO, ILO, UNESCO and 
WHO. Other members were “experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General . . . to serve in their individual capacities.” Selection was made 
with a view both to geographic distribution—the group came to include 
nationals of eleven countries—and to the representation of the great range 
of subject-matter fields.* 

This group drew up a program and planned the distribution of time and 
emphasis between the plenary session of the full Conference and the more 
technical sectional meetings devoted to the exchange of experience in the 
fields of land, forest, water, mineral, fuel and energy, and fish and wild- 
life resources. At this stage the committee was able to draw heavily upon 
preparatory work performed by an inter-departmental technical commit- 
tee that had been set up by the initiating government. This preliminary 
program was circulated to all Member governments for consideration and 
was extensively revised by the Preparatory Committee to take account 
of criticism and suggestions made by governments and by scientific and 
citizen groups in the United States and other countries.’ 

The selection of authors illustrated the unique nature of the Conference. 
The fundamental basis was that of individual competence. Where possi- 
ble, the choices of individuals were made by the committee itself, acting 
on its own professional knowledge, on information accumulated by the 
United Nations and other agencies, and on suggestions from governments 
and individuals. In many cases, the committee itself could go no further 


‘Ibid, p. xxiii. The Secretariat unit was 5 For reference to the work of the American 
headed by Alfred J. Van Tassel. Citizens’ Committee for UNSCCUR, see ibid., 
p. xiii. 
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than to decide that the Conference would profit by learning of the experi- 
ence of a particular government in confronting a special problem or by 
drawing on the specialized knowledge of a particular government agency. 
Under such circumstances the government in question was invited to 
designate the appropriate author, but even in these cases the man or 
woman nominated received an individual invitation from the Secretary- 
General. 

Attendance and participation in the Conference raised somewhat dif- 
ferent problems from those involved in the choice of authors. It was 
obvious that Member governments must have the right to send partici- 
pants who would in their judgment ,-ofit by the Conference, and the 
appropriations did not permit payment by the United Nations of the 
expenses of speakers or other participants. The governments were there- 
fore asked to arrange for the attendance of national delegations selected 
by themselves. In addition, authors not included in these groups, repre- 
sentatives of scientific societies, and other specially qualified individuals 
were invited by the Secretary-General. Thirty-six governments desig- 
nated delegations, and individuals from sixteen other nations were also 
present.’ Except in the case of the United States, most of those attending 
came as members of national delegations. The range of expertness was 
very wide, including university scientists, technicians and executives from 
private industry and leaders of conservation movements as well as very 
large numbers of government technicians and administrators. 

One point of technical organization required improvisation for which 
neither the meetings of learned societies nor those of international agen- 
cies provided exact precedent. Chairmen for the various sessions were 
designated by the Secretary-General from among the distinguished partici- 
pants. It was, however, recognized that meetings held under the special 
conditions of the Conference would require more planning and organiza- 
tion than the chairmen alone could give them. This was particularly 
clear in the section meetings. Their method of procedure was that of 
discussion based on papers circulated in advance and written by authors 
who might or might not be present to defend them. To organize these 
discussions, the chairman of each meeting was given the assistance of a 
“program officer” whose duty was to assure—by prior consultation with 
chairmen, speakers and other participants—that the various relevant points 
of view would be presented and that the exchange of experience would 


*The Soviet Union took no part in the meet- In the case of a non-voting conference there 
ing or in the preparations for it. A number of appeared to be no reason to set limits to the 
papers from Czechoslovakia and two from Po- number of participants to be selected by a 
land were contributed and form part of the Member government. For a full list of contribu- 
Proceedings . . . , but no nationals from the tors and participants, see ibid., p. xxix-liv. 
Soviet bloc attended the Conference. 
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be really fruitful. These officials were members of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee or other experts of similar qualifications. Performing a function 
that is not required in scientific meetings in which participants ordinarily 
know each other and each other's work and differing from the familiar 
“representative of the Secretary-General” of international meetings in that 
they had no Secretariat policy or program to defend, the program officer 
played a unique and much appreciated part in the operation of the 
Conference.’ 

These departures from ordinary conference procedure were certain to 
arouse some degree of misunderstanding and objection. Someone was 
sure to ask, like Alice, what was the good of a conference without voting. 
One participant put the question in extreme form: 


What upside-down, Humpty Dumpty nonsense is this? I should 
like to ask Mr. Lie since when have scientists become so dangerous 
that they are not to be trusted even with the little power implied in 
the making of a recommendation." 


There were no doubt others who felt some sense of frustration that a three 
weeks’ meeting should end without the adoption of a “Final Act”—a feel- 
ing only partly met by the symposium on the last day devoted to the 
“Directions of Progress” suggested in the course of the Conference. Cer- 
tainly there was room, within the wide range of subject matter, for many 
recommendations. Virtually every session produced vigorous proposals 
for changes in the policies of governments, some showed needs for con- 
ventions between governments, and others pointed to new fields of action 
for the international organizations themselves. 

To have framed such proposals for Conference decision, however, and 
to have carried them through the protracted processes of drafting, nego- 
tiation, conciliation and compromise, would have been a task for different 
people in a different sort of meeting. If the Resources Conference had 
done this, it could not have done the work it was called to do. Its mem- 
bers were not there to advance knowledge by voting; they were there to 
advance knowledge. A seasoned diplomat congratulated them on their 
freedom from irrelevant tasks and political instructions: 


In your papers I have found the word “discussant.” I have never 
in my long service as a participant in international conferences and 
assemblies, at the League of Nations and at the United Nations, met 
that word before. It will henceforth be my secret desire that I may 


™See note on “Conference Method,” ibid., 8 Ibid., p. $320. Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, United 
p. vii. States. 
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some day be promoted to “discussant”—that is, a man free to take 
part in a common endeavor to find truth and nothing but truth.’ 


From the beginning the Conference was planned and carried on in this 
spirit. In the process of program-making there were often strong differ- 
ences of opinion among the members of the Preparatory Committee, but 
the issues on which they turned were intellectual and professional rather 
than national. When the expert from Poland urged greater attention to 
fuel and energy or his Venezuelan colleague asked for the allotment of 
more time to questions of water resources, each spoke as a technician 
deeply concerned with the problems of his profession rather than as the 
advocate of a national interest. When one of the United States members 
insisted on greater emphasis on the relation of “costs and benefits,” it was 
equally obvious that he was speaking much more as an economist than 
asan American. The same spirit was displayed on the larger stage of the 
Conference itself. Again there were divergent points of view and vigor- 
ous exchanges both in the plenary and still more in the sectional meetings. 
Participants were eager to make known their discoveries, to defend their 
theories against opposing ones, to win acceptance of their views as to the 
best way to organize the use of resources, and sometimes indeed to call 
attention to the achievements of their nations. The keynote throughout 
was that of workmanship and professional emulation rather than political 
advantage, and the spirit in which the discussions were conducted illus- 
trates the strength of common feeling among the men in different coun- 
tries who work on similar technical and scientific problems. 

Called to a United Nations Scientific Conference to serve in their in- 
dividual and professional capacities, the participants did in fact play their 
parts in the manner of experts rather than of instructed delegates. This 
should, I believe, be suggestive to students of international organization. 
There can of course be no substitute in the work of the United Nations 
for decisions reached by authorized and responsible representatives of 
the Member governments. No one would wish to turn the United Nations 
into a learned society. But the United Nations will have increasing need, 
particularly in the social and economic fields, to call for assistance from 
the worlds of scholarship and technology. If they are to do this success- 
fully and if they are to enlist in their cause something of the international 
solidarity of science, they must pay particular attention to the terms and 
conditions under which the scientist and the technician can most effec- 
tively render their particular type of service. The expert’s contribution 
is different from that of the political representative, and different proce- 


* Ibid., p. 421. William Borberg, Permanent Representative of Denmark to the United Nations. 
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dures are needed to draw it forth. If the “world of science” is to partici- 
pate in the work of the United Nations, it must do so on terms which do 
not deny its own standards. One contribution of the Resources Confer- 
ence was to break new ground in devising methods for such participation. 


The Wise Use of the World’s Resources 


For many of those who attended the Conference, its most notable 
innovation lay in the extraordinary range of subject matter. International 
gatherings of scientists and technicians were in themselves no great 
novelty. Silviculturists, soil scientists, agronomists, metallurgists and many 
other types of specialists were accustomed to meeting in their own groups. 
Those interested in major hydro-electric undertakings had their Commis- 
sion Internationale des Grands Barrages. The World Power Conference 
had brought together experts from a considerable number of fields. But 
the United Nations Resources Conference attempted a breadth of cover- 
age quite without precedent. It called on experts from all the fields men- 
tioned and many others. On the way to the Conference one expert re- 
marked to another, with natural skepticism and only a touch of exaggera- 
tion, that the topics ranged all the way “from my oil refining to your bigger 
and better babies.”” 

But why was such a range attempted? The answer lay in the nature 
of the problem of resource use. As the Provisional Program put it, 


Effective utilization of even a single resource calls not on one sci- 
ence but on many. For example, the fullest use of water requires 
balancing the competing claims of power, irrigation, navigation, flood 
control and other benefits. Moreover, it is often necessary for the 
sound development of a particular area to plan jointly the utilization 
of its agricultural, mineral and power resources and their joint use 
in the expansion of industry.” 


If this was so, an effective approach to the problem appeared to require 
the breaking down of what one delegate called the “Chinese walls 
between fields of specialty.”” Accordingly, the plan adopted was to de- 
vote approximately half the time to meetings of the whole Conference on 
subjects held to be of concern to all persons concerned with resource 
problems, whatever their special field, and the other half to the more 
technical exchange of experience in the sections, each of which itself 
brought together a variety of special skills. 


10 Tbid., p. 409. visional Programme, United Nations: Lake Suc- 
41 United Nations Scientific Conference on the cess, 1948, p. 3. 
Conservation and Utilization of Resources, Pro- 12 Proceedings ..., 1, p. 30. Edy Velander, 
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Papers in the plenary meetings diagnosed and examined critical short- 
ages in each of the main resource fields. Others pointed to the most 
promising directions of action for the more thorough assessment of 
resources, for the prevention of waste and for more effective utilization. 
“The question of interdependence of resources . . . proved to be an ever- 
recurring theme throughout the Conference.” From this a number of 
participants drew the conclusion that the most promising approach was 
often by way of programs involving the combined use of various resources. 
This was particularly well illustrated in the case of water. The Water 
Resources Section, which itself drew on “the skills and knowledge of 
foresters, agricultural scientists, civil engineers, electrical engineers, ad- 
ministrators and economists,”* developed the theme in a series of discus- 
sions and toward the end of the Conference brought it before a plenary 
session in a notable symposium on “The Integrated Development of River 
Basins.” 

What, then, was the substance of the contributions made by the authors 
and the discussants? What were their conclusions as to prospects? No 
brief article could attempt to summarize the bulky volume of the Proceed- 
ings of the plenary meetings, much less the volumes to come -which will 
reproduce the papers and summarize the discussions of the fifty-four 
section meetings. Appraisal of the soundness and assessment of the im- 
portance of individual contributions are necessarily matters for expert 
judgment in each of the various fields. Yet when a group of participants 
met on the final morning of the Conference to take part in a symposium 
reviewing its work and discussing “Directions of Progress,” it appeared 
possible to indicate certainslines along which the thought of the Confer- 
ence had crystallized.” 

The first of these was the affirmation of the promise of technology. The 
Conference was first proposed when the destruction of the second World 
War was freshly in mind, and it met at a time when opinion was much 
affected by two books which had dramatized the dangers of waste and 
depletion.” 

Against this background, the question was stated in the symposium in 
the following terms: 


Can we so husband and so use the world’s resources that the people 
of the world may look forward to increasing standards of living, or 


18 [bid., p. xvii, xix. The quotations are from 16 Fairfield Osborn, Our Plundered Planet, 
the Report of the Secretary-General to the Eco- Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1948. William 
nomic and Social Council, presented December Vogt, The Road to Survival, New York: William 
28, 1949, and given in ibid., p. xvi-xxiv. Sloane, 1948. Both authors were participants 

4 Ibid., p. 387-403. in the Conference, and Mr. Osborn was a mem- 

8 Tbid., p. 405-422. Subsequent quotations, ber of the Preparatory Committee. 
unless otherwise identified, are from this discus- 
sion. 
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must we face the gloomy prospect of increasing misery because of 
resource depletion? The question is not ...an easy one. We have 
been warned of the wastes, past, present and continuing, of irreplace- 
able materials, both in the more-developed and the less-developed 
areas. We have examined the figures of current consumption. More- 
over, we realize that we must face steadily mounting demands on 
resources both because of increases in the world’s population and 
because of increasing pressure the world over for higher standards 
of consumption. .. . 

Is there hope that these aspirations for higher living standards can 
be met? Can the books be balanced, as one speaker put it, by in- 
creasing supply assets rather than by reducing needs liabilities? 


The answer suggested was a positive one. “The experts present at these 
meetings,” it was declared, “have pointed to ways by which the world 
could well provide higher standards for more people. The technical 
means are at hand.” They were listed in the symposium as the techniques 
of discovery and invention, of ingenious substitution, and—for the replace- 
able resources—the policy of sustained yield. 

The papers and discussions provided abundant illustrations of the possi- 
bilities. They cited, for example, new techniques for the finding of 
resources—aerial surveys, echo-research under the sea, geophysical meth- 
ods of prospecting. A distinguished geologist gave an extraordinarily 
hopeful, though not unchallenged, view of the prospects of future oil 
discovery." Other experts gave notable examples of the substitution of 
more common for scarcer metals. One plenary session was devoted to the 
subject of “Creatable Resources: The Development of New Resources by 
Applied Technology”—to extraordinary new developments in the produc- 
tion of yeast for proteins and fats, in making food from algae and seaweed, 
and in the chemical utilization of wood waste.” Participants from western 
countries were particularly impressed by evidence of the high produc- 
tivity of the pond-culture of fish as based on long experience in China and 
India; and the experts on ocean fishing, making use of their time together 
at the Conference, “conjured up something,” as one of them said, “that 
we could hardly have created individually”—a chart of the world’s under- 
utilized fish resources.” Experts on agriculture and forestry pointed with 
qualified optimism to the possibility of the development of large areas of 
tropical land and indicated many ways to increase and sustain the yield 
of land already under use. In techniques such as these, and in the con- 


17 Proceedings , I, p. 94-99, 103-119. Kingdom. S. L. Hora, India, took a leading 
A. I. Levorsen, United States. part in the Fish and Wildlife Section on the 
18 [bid., p. 129-165. techniques of pond-culture. 


19 Tbid., p. 411. Michael Graham, United 
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tinuing process of their development, lie the means for a sustained ad- 
vance in the standard of living. 

A second conclusion stood out no less clearly. If “the answer of the 
Conference” was in this sense affirmative, it was also conditional: 


First of all it depends on the condition of peace. And second it 
depends on a great variety of social and economic and political con- 
ditions. Again and again discussion in sections and plenaries has 
reached this point. Here is the technique and here is its promise, 
but the obstacle to its application lies in the institutional arrange- 
ments. 


This emphasis was perhaps the more remarkable in a Conference made 
up primarily of technicians and administrators of technical departments 
and containing few social scientists, yet it was continuous throughout the 
meetings. “The main difficulties are not technical but human” and the 
introduction of improved methods depends upon human decisions. What 
may be lacking is the imaginative leadership, public or private, to devise 
and execute the great schemes of combined development that, looked at 
piece by piece, could not pay their way but, planned as concerted wholes, 
may go on to triumphant success. Or—by contrast—the critical decision 
may be that of the individual farmer, and anywhere from the Appala- 
chians to Indonesia poverty or ignorance or lack of credit may prevent 
the adoption even of improvements which would quickly increase his 
returns. In many regions the decisive choice may be that of the village 
community, and the Conference was reminded that there were in the 
world something like two million villages. The decision for or against 
conservation may lie with the owner of a small woodlot or with a great 
corporation owning forest or mineral lands. The difficulty may be a failure 
to devise legal regulations to prevent abuses which are the community’s 
loss though they may serve the short run gain of the corporation or the 
individual. The obstacle may lie deeply imbedded in a system of land 
tenure or of property relationships which fails to give the individual a 
motive to strive for improvement. Or—as was suggested—it may lie in 
barriers to trade, to the movement of capital, or to the spread of technol- 
ogy and know-how across national borders. 

This, then, was the challenge left by the Conference to the social scien- 
tist and the statesman. To make use of what the technicians offered calls 
for a range of decisions—some that would show immediate result, others 
of slower and cumulative effect; some to be made by individuals, small 
groups or corporations and others requiring the action of governments or 
international organizations. The Conference called attention to these 
issues but did not resolve them. What it did do was to emphasize how 
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much was at stake, to demonstrate how great was the promise if only the 
conditions could be met. “That promise is the wise and abundant use of 
the world’s resources for the enrichment of the life of mankind.” 


“A Step in Technical Assistance” 


The United Nations and its specialized agencies are engaged in the 
organization of a program of technical assistance to the less- 
developed areas of the world which offers great promise for the 
peaceful progress of mankind. In this program the present Confer- 
ence has taken its place, not as a meeting to discuss how much aid 
may be rendered, but as itself a step in technical assistance. What 
we have been doing is technical assistance. 


This description of the Conference, made at its close, was consistent 
with its original purpose and planning. The President’s initial proposal 
and the debates in the Economic and Social Council had expressed the 
hope that the exchange of experience would be of particular benefit to the 
less developed areas of the world. The program was planned with this 
end in view. The Provisional Program declared: 


Throughout the agenda particular emphasis is being placed on the 
adaptation of techniques required for areas of different climatic con- 
ditions and of varying degrees of economic development. The atten- 
tion of scientists and technicians will thus be called to the problems 
and potentialities of those regions of the world which have thus far 
not been subjects of intensive study. This should be of particular 
value to those planning the development of under-developed areas in 
helping them to avoid the mistakes in resource use and the waste 
that have so often characterized the development of the older indus- 
trial nations.” 


Speakers on the contributions of education, manpower training and 
public health were asked to direct their attention primarily to techniques 
of use in less developed regions. A series of plenary sessions were devoted 
to “The Adaptation of Resource Programs” to varying national conditions, 
to “Assessing Resources in Relation to Industrialization Plans” and to 
“Resource Techniques for Less-Developed Countries.” In these and other 
sessions, examples were given of the success of bold programs of develop- 
ment, but there were also frankly stated warnings that certain types of 
industrialization should not be attempted where essential resources were 
lacking and a core of trained workers unavailable, and that the success 
of a nation’s development program might require temporary sacrifices on 
the part of its leading citizens.” 


2 Provisional Programme, cited above, p. 5. 21See, for example, Proceedings o 3 
p- 232-234, 419-420. 
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Many speakers stressed the point that techniques could not usually be 
transferred bodily and without adaptation—“particularly from a highly 
industrialized country to another where hand labor is cheap and plenti- 
ful.” Ancient skills and traditional methods may often be built on rather 
than disregarded. The example was given of a centuries old irrigation 
system in the Yangtze delta where man and animal power are at certain 
seasons insufficient to pump the water needed for the crop: 


For this reason internal combustion engines have come into use 
as a source of power for pumping. Farmers have attached belt 
wheels to their wooden pumps and contractors owning engines put 
them on boats and ply the canals, irrigating the farmers’ crops at so 
much per unit of land. 


The natural impulse of an American technician would be to replace the 
whole with a fine modern system depending on a central power station; 
but a “kind of mechanization combining traditional with modern equip- 
ment’—in this case the gas engine and the Chinese carpenter’s wooden 
pump—may often be the practical prescription for development.” Dele- 
gates were reminded, moreover, that some of the largest problems of 
conservation depended on the improvement of the very simplest tools 
and utensils. One speaker, for example, made a plea “for better means to 
conserve the hard-won produce of the farm on the farm.” The great grain 
elevators may have storage losses of only one or two percent but they 
handle only a very small proportion of the grain produced. Contrast this, 
she said, 

with the wicker basket of the African peasant and the rough crate or 

bin which together hold perhaps 90% of the world’s total grain 

harvest and in which the loss may be 25% or more.” 


In its emphasis on the problems of the underdeveloped countries and 
in its sympathetic and realistic consideration of them, the Resources Con- 
ference was in fact engaged in technical assistance, but it was assistance 
of a sort that was notably mutual and many sided. “We, of the United 
States,” said the Secretary of Agriculture, “are . . . not in the position of 
a professor or a teacher here today.” Participants from the less devel- 
oped countries made significant contributions to the pooling of knowledge 
and experience. It was pointed out at the close of the Conference that 
the experts of every country, no matter how well equipped, had things to 
learn as well as to teach. 


2 Tbid., p. 311. S. S. Bhatnagar, India. * Ibid., p. 509. Isabella Leitch, United 
% Tbid., p. 226-227. J. Lossing Buck, FAO. Kingdom. 
% Ibid., p. 77. 
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These points may be suggestive to those engaged in the continuing 
programs of technical assistance to the underdeveloped countries. The 
process, to be sure, cannot often reproduce the setting and the conditions 
of round-table discussion at Lake Success. Techniques must be taught 
by those who know them, and the countries receiving aid have the most 
to lose if the experts selected do not come from areas in which the skills 
in question are well advanced. Yet the precedents of respect for local 
skills and knowledge and of the realistic adaptation of technical methods 
to the economic and social conditions of the country concerned remain 
relevant; and those who go out to render technical assistance—either for 
the United States under Point Four or on the typically multi-national 
missions of the United Nations—will do well to bear them in mind.” 

Here, indeed, may be one of the significant effects of the United Nations 
Conference on Resources. The results of a conference without decisions 
are difficult to assess. Its most immediate impact was on the thinking 
and the equipment of its own participants who have long since returned 
to their laboratories and experiment stations and their positions in gov- 
ernment and industry. The documents will receive wider circulation to 
government departments and to leaders of agriculture, industry and com- 
merce throughout the world. Some results will be felt directly within the 
United Nations organization—in the precedent of the use of scientists and 
in certain specific measures. One proposal is that the United Nations 
should itself undertake a continuing survey and appraisal of the world’s 
non-agricultural resources, for which Conference discussions pointed the 
need. There may well be further United Nations resources conferences— 
perhaps first on a regional and later again on a fully international scale. 
But one of the principal effects of the “First” United Nations Conference 
on Resources—as the Secretary-General called it"—may well be upon the 
direction and spirit of the program of technical assistance. For that pro- 
gram is founded, as was the Resources Conference, on the belief that 
the store of technical knowledge is one of the world’s great resources and 


one that grows by sharing. 





26 In the case of the United States, an admir- 
able precedent for action in this spirit is pro- 
vided by the cooperative program developed by 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

It may not be inappropriate to point out that 
an active participant in the Resources Confer- 
ence and the leader of its Canadian delegation, 


Hugh L. Keenleyside (sce ibid., p. 37-46, 126- 
27), has since served as chief of the United 
Nations technical assistance mission to Bolivia, 
and is now Director-General of the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Program. 

2 Ibid., p. 429. See also ibid., I, 422, Wil- 
liam Borberg. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


For the convenience of readers, we are listing here membership of United 
Nations organs for 1951. Dates in parentheses represent ends of the terms; 
the states serve through December 31 of the year listed. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


France (Administering member) 


Brazil’ (1952) Turkey’ (1952) 

China (Permanent) USSR (Permanent) 

Ecuador (1951) United Kingdom _ (Permanent) 

France (Permanent) United States (Permanent) 

India (1951) Yugoslavia (1951) 

Netherlands’ (1952) 

TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 

Argentina (1952) New Zealand 

Australia (Administering member) 
(Administering member) Thailand’ (1953) 

Belgium USSR (Permanent) 
(Administering member) United Kingdom 

China (Permanent) (Administering member) 

Dominican Republic’ (1953) United States 


(Administering member) 





Iraq (1952) 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

Belgium (1951) Pakistan (1952) 
Canada (1952) Peru (1951) 
Chile (1951) Philippines* (1953) 
China (1951) Poland’ (1953) 
Czechoslovakia (1952) Sweden‘ (1953) 
France (1951) USSR’ (1953) 
India (1951) United Kingdom’ (1953) 
Iran (1952) United States (1952) 
Mexico (1952) Uruguay* (1953) 


Economic and Social Council Commissions 
ECONOMIC, EMPLOYMENT AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION’ 


Argentina® (1953) Canada (1952) 
Australia’ (1953) Chile® (1951) 
Belgium (1951) China (1952) 
Brazil (1951) Czechoslovakia (1952) 
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Turkey’ 

USSR’ 

United Kingdom 
United States’ 
Yugoslavia* 


Norway 
Pakistan 

Poland 

USSR’ 

United Kingdom 
United States’ 
Venezuela 


India 
Netherlands 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 

United Kingdom’ 
United States 


Lebanon 
Pakistan* 
Sweden’ 
Ukrainian SSR 
USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States’ 
Uruguay 


Yugoslavia’ 


India 

Israel’ 

New Zealand 

Turkey 

Union of South Africa 
USSR 

United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


France’ 
Greece 


France (1951) 
India (1952) 
Norway (1952) 
Philippines” (1952) 
Poland (1951) 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Brazil* (1953) 
Byelorussian SSR° (1953) 
Chile (1952) 
China (1952) 
Egypt’ (1953) 
France (1952) 
India (1951) 
Netherlands (1951) 
STATISTICAL COMMISSION 
Argentina (1952) 
China (1951) 
Czechoslovakia (1952) 
Denmark* (1953) 
Egypt’ (1953) 
France’ (1953) 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
Australia’ (1953) 
Chile’ (1953) 
China (1951) 
Denmark (1951) 
Egypt (1952) 
France (1952) 
Greece (1952) 
Guatemala (1951) 
India (1952) 
SOCIAL COMMISSION 
Australia (1952) 
Belgium’ (1953) 
Bolivia (1952) 
Brazil (1952) 
Byelorussian SSR‘ (1953) 
Canada’ (1953) 
China’ (1953) 
Ecuador’ (1953) 
France (1951) 
COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 
Australia (1951) 
China (1951) 
Cuba* (1953) 


Dominican Republic* (1953) 


Haiti 
India 


(1953) 
(1953) 
(1951) 
(1953) 
(1953) 
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Lebanon (1952) USSR (1952) 
Mexico (1952) United Kingdom (1952) 
Netherlands’ (1953) United States (1952) 
Poland’ (1953) 
COMMISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS” 
Canada Peru 
China Poland (1952) 
Egypt (1952) Turkey 
France USSR 
India United Kingdom 
Iran (1952) United States 
Mexico (1952) Yugoslavia 
Netherlands (1952) 
FISCAL COMMISSION 
Belgium (1951) Pakistan (1951) 
Canada (1952) Poland (1952) 
China’ (1953) Union of South Africa’ (1953) 
Cuba (1952) USSR (1952) 
Czechoslovakia (1951) United Kingdom’ (1953) 
France’ (1953) United States (1951) 
India’ (1953) Venezuela (1952) 
New Zealand (1951) 
POPULATION COMMISSION 
Belgium’ (1953) Syria (1952) 
Brazil’ (1953) Ukrainian SSR (1952) 
China (1951) USSR (1951) 
France (1952) United Kingdom (1951) 
Peru' (1953) United States (1951) 
Sweden (1952) Yugoslavia’ (1953) 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE” 
Belgium Iceland Turkey 
Byelorussian SSR Luxembourg Ukrainian SSR 
Czechoslovakia Netherlands USSR 
Denmark Norway United Kingdom 
France Poland United States 
Greece Sweden Yugoslavia 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST” 
Australia Thailand Laos 
Burma USSR Malaya, North oe ae One mem- 
China United Kingdom Brunei and Sarawak | bership 
France United States Nepal 
India Republic of Korea 
Netherlands Associate Members __ State of Viet Nam 
New Zealand Cambodia United States of Indonesia” 
Pakistan Ceylon 
Philippines Hong Kong 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA” 


Argentina Ecuador Nicaragua 

Bolivia E] Salvador Panama 

Brazil France Paraguay 

Chile Guatemala Peru 

Colombia Haiti United Kingdom 

Costa Rica Honduras United States 

Cuba Mexico Uruguay 

Dominican Republic Netherlands Venezuela 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE” 

A. Alvarez Chile (1955) 

J. P. de B. Azevedo Brazil (1955) 

A. H. Badawi Pasha Egypt (1958) 

J. Basdevant France (1955) 

I. Fabela Alfaro Mexico (1952) 

J. G. Guerrero El Salvador (1955) 

G. H. Hackworth United States (1952) 

Hsu Mo China (1958) 

H. Klaestad Norway (1952) 

S. B. Krylov USSR (1952) 

Sir Arnold McNair United Kingdom (1955) 

J. E. Read Canada (1958) 

C. de Visscher Belgium (1952) 

B. Winiarski Poland (1958) 

M. Zoricic Yugoslavia (1958) 


1 Elected September 19, 1950 by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for two-year terms. 

2Elected October 7, 1950 by the General 
Assembly for a two-year term. 

* Re-elected September 29, 1950 by the Gen- 
eral Assembly for three-year terms. 

* Elected September 29, 1950 by the General 
Assembly for three-year terms. 

5On August 12, 1950 the Economic and 
Social Council decided to re-name the Economic 
and Employment Commission the Economic, 
Employment and Development Commission and 
extended the membership of the Commission 
from fifteen to eighteen. 

* Elected August 12, 1950 by the Economic 
and Social Council for three-year terms. 

T Re-elected August 12, 1950 by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council for three-year terms. 

8 Elected August 12, 1950 by the Economic 
and Social Council for a one-year term. 

* Elected August 12, 1950 by the Economic 
and Social Council for a two-year term. 


1 Canada, China, France, India, Peru, Tur- 
key, USSR, United Kingdom, United States and 
Yugoslavia were re-elected in August 1949 by 
the Economic and Social Council for an indefi- 
nite period “until such time as they might be 
replaced by decision of the Council.” 

11 Membership on regional commissions is not 
for any specified term of years. The question 
of continuing the commissions themselves is to 
be considered by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil in 1951. 

12 Originally admitted as “Indonesia and the 
rest of Indonesia”. 

13 Jt should be noted that judges of the Inter- 
national Court serve in their individual capaci- 
ties and not as representatives of their coun- 
tries. Countries are listed for convenience in 
identification only. Terms of office expire on 
February 5 of the year mentioned in the right 
hand column. 


























I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The fifth regular session of the General Assembly, meeting at Lake Success 
and Flushing Meadows from September 19 to December 15, 1950, elected 
Nasrollah Entezam (Iran), President of the Assembly, by a vote of 32; Sir 
Mohammed Zafrulla Khan (Pakistan) received 22 votes; Viliam Siroky (Czecho- 
slovakia) received 4 and Stefan Wierblowski (Poland) 1. The seven vice- 
presidents of the Assembly were chosen on September 23 and were the chief 
delegates of Australia, China, France, United Kingdom, United States, USSR 
and Venezuela, and who, with the President, constituted the General Commit- 
tee. At the same time, the following representatives were elected chairmen of 
the respective committees: Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez (Colombia), Political 
and Security Committee; Gustavo Gutiérrez (Cuba), Economic and Financial 
Committee; G. J. van Heuven Goedhart (Netherlands), Social, Cultural and 
Humanitarian Committee; Prince Wan Waithayakon (Thailand), Trusteeship 
Committee; Jam Sahib (India), Administrative and Budgetary Committee; and 
Vladimir Outrata (Czechoslovakia) , Legal Committee. 

The Assembly adopted an agenda of seventy items and later, during a series 
of plenary sessions on October 6 and 7, added five items which had been pro- 
posed after the convening of the Assembly. At the recommendation of the 
General Committee, some of these items were to be considered together. A 
target date of November 30, 1950, was agreed upon for the completion of work. 


Political and Security Questions 


Independence of Korea: The Political and Security Committee opened its 
deliberations with a series of eight sessions devoted to the problem of the inde- 
pendence of Korea. After rejecting, by a vote of 46 to 6 with 7 abstentions, a 
Soviet proposal to seat the representatives of north and south Korea, the com- 
mittee agreed to invite the representative of the Republic of Korea (Limb) to 
participate in the discussions without the right to vote.’ 

Discussion centered around *0 conflicting resolutions. The first, introduced 
jointly by Australia, Brazil, Cuba, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines 
and the United Kingdom, after reciting the earlier Assembly resolutions on 
Korea and referring to the action of the Security Council in June 1950, recom- 
mended that: 1) appropriate steps be taken to ensure stable conditions through- 
out Korea, 2) all constituent acts be taken, including the holding of elections, 
for the establishment under the United Nations of an independent and demo- 
cratic government; 3) United Nations forces should not remain in any part 


*General Assembly, First Committee, Official Records (5th session), p. 10. 
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of Korea except for the achievement of these goals; and 4) all necessary meas- 
ures be taken to accomplish economic rehabilitation of the country. A United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea was to be 
established to represent the United Nations, to carry out the recommendations, 
and to supervise such relief and rehabilitation programs as the Assembly might 
determine after hearing the recommendations of the Economic and Social 
Council.’ 

The second resolution was introduced jointly by the Soviet Union, the 
Ukrainian SSR, Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia and Poland. After referring 
to the need to take into account the aspirations of the Korean people and 
referring to the responsibility of the United Nations to settle disputes by peace- 
ful means, the resolution called for a recommendation from the Assembly 1) to 
the belligerents in Korea to cease hostilities; 2) to the government of the United 
States and other governments to withdraw troops in order to permit the Korean 
people to settle freely their internal affairs; 3) to hold all-Korean elections as 
soon as possible after troop withdrawal; 4) that a joint commission composed 
of representatives of north and south Korea organize and conduct the elections 
and exercise interim governmental powers; 5) that a United Nations committee, 
with the indispensable participation in it of representatives of states bordering 
on Korea, be established to observe the free elections; and 6) that the Economic 
and Social Council draw up plans for economic and technical aid, with the 
additional provision that the Security Council consider the admission of Korea 
to membership after the new government was established.’ 

Two additional Soviet draft resolutions called for the disbanding of the 
United Nations Commission on Korea and the condemnation of the United 
States government for the barbarous bombing of Korean towns.“ 

Supporters of the first resolution argued that it was the logical development 
of previous action by the Assembly and the Security Council: successful repul- 
sion of aggression should now be followed by the political unification of Korea 
under free elections supervised by the United Nations. D. J. von Balluseck 
(Netherlands) emphasized that the line of the 38th parallel had been a tem- 
porary and purely military demarcation, and that there was no valid case for 
partition.” Percy C. Spender (Australia) argued that the north Korean army 
had been the aggressor and must be destroyed as a fighting force, which meant 
crossing the 38th parallel, although it was clear that the United Nations did not 
intend to maintain large forces in Korea after a stable government had been 
achieved.’ Similar views were expressed by the representatives of the other 
sponsoring powers. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (USSR), Stefen Wierblowski (Poland) and Kuzma V. 
Kiselev (Byelorussian SSR), however, vigorously attacked the joint resolution 
as based upon false premises and therefore leading to erroneous solutions: 


2 Document A/C.1/558, September 29, 1950. 5 General Assembly, First Committee, Official 
2 Document A/C.1/567, October 2, 1950. Records (5th session), p. 12. 
* Documents A/C.1/568, October 2, 1950, and 6 Ibid., p. 32. 

A/C.1/569, October 2, 1950. 
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south Korea had, in fact, been the aggressor, the United Nations Commission 
had compounded the mistakes by being the tool of a planned United States 
aggression, and it was therefore not until there had been a cease-fire and with- 
drawal of troops that a unified Korea could be achieved.’ 

Sir Benegal N. Rau (India) expressed doubt as to the wisdom of approving 
the proposals in the eight-power draft resolution which granted United Nations 
forces the right to operate anywhere in Korea, and pointed out that the eight- 
power and five-power drafts were not too dissimilar. No one could take excep- 
tion to the Soviet proposal that hostilities cease, and, although immediate with- 
drawal was open to the obvious objection of leaving south Koreans again at the 
mercy of north Koreans, Sir Benegal felt that other Soviet proposals could be 
worked out by a commission. He favored, therefore, the appointment of a sub- 
committee to try to work out a resolution satisfactory for both groups of 
sponsors.” 

On October 4, 1950, after rejecting an Indian resolution to appoint a sub- 
committee, which was to report by October 6, by a vote of 32 to 24 with 3 
abstentions, the committee voted on the two draft resolutions and various 
amendments which had been submitted during debate. After deciding that 
the committee should consist of Australia, Chile, Netherlands, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines and Turkey, with a seventh member to be specified by the General 
Assembly, the eight-power draft resolution as a whole was approved by a vote 
of 47 to 5 with 7 abstentions, after a paragraph-by-paragraph series of votes. 
The five-power draft was then defeated when it received the support of its five 
sponsors, and the opposition of 46 votes with 8 Members abstaining.’ The 
Soviet resolution calling upon the United States to cease the bombing of towns 
was rejected paragraph-by-paragraph by a vote of 51 to 5 with 3 abstentions, 
and the proposal to disband the United Nations Commission on Korea was 
rejected by a vote of 54 to 5.” 

The report of the committee, together with the draft resolution, was con- 
sidered by the General Assembly in three plenary meetings. The Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Committee had reported that the cost of the proposed 
commission, to which Thailand had been added as the seventh member, would 
be about $469,100 over a twelve-month period, but that this estimate did not 
include either election costs or relief and reconstruction." Discussion in the 
plenary meetings was largely a restatement of positions previously expressed in 
committee. After acceptance of an Australian amendment directing the gov- 
ernments represented on the commission to form an interim committee at the 


' Ibid., p. 17-20. tions. The 10 negative votes included Liberia, 


5 Ibid., p. 33. 
*Ibid., p. 47-60. The eight abstentions were 


India, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen,’ 


Yugoslavia, Afghanistan and Egypt. On the 


paragraph-by-paragraph vote which preceded 
voting on the resolution as a whole, the para- 
graph in the Soviet draft calling for the Security 
Council to consider the admission of Korea after 
the formation of an all-Korean government was 
approved by a vote of 18 to 10 with 31 absten- 


Thailand, United States, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Denmark, Dominican Republic and 
Ecuador. India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Mexico, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen, Yugo- 
slavia, Afghanistan, Burma and Egypt joined 
the five sponsoring powers to make up the 
affirmative vote of 18. 

10 Tbid., p. 61. 

11 Document A/C.5/373, October 5, 1950, 
and A/1424, October 5, 1950. 
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site of the United Nations pending the arrival of the commission in Korea bya 
vote of 43 to 4 with 2 abstentions, the resolution as a whole was approved by 
a vote of 47 to 5 with 7 abstentions. The five-power draft and the two Soviet 
resolutions were thereupon rejected by votes which paralleled the earlier com- 
mittee action.” 


United Action for Peace: On September 20, 1950, the Secretary of State of 
the United States (Dean Acheson) pointed out in the general debate that the 
Charter did not leave the United Nations impotent if the Security Council 
failed to exercise its responsibility for the maintenance of peace because of the 
“obstructive tactics of a permanent member.” Articles 10, 11 and 14 vested 
responsibilities in the General Assembly which it should organize itself to dis- 
charge. The United States therefore proposed: 1) a provision for calling an 
emergency session of the General Assembly upon 24 hours notice if the Security 
Council was prevented from acting on a breach of the peace or an act of agres- 
sion; 2) the establishment by the Assembly of a “security patrol” to provide 
immediate and independent observation and reporting; 3) a plan under which 
each Member could designate within its national armed forces a United Nations 
unit or units to be specially trained, equipped and held in readiness for prompt 
service; and 4) the establishment by the Assembly of a committee to study 
and report on the means by which ‘the United Nations might carry out the 
purposes of the Charter through collective action.’ 

A draft resolution embodying these proposals, jointly sponsored by Canada, 
France, Philippines, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States and Uruguay, 
became the subject of discussion in seventeen meetings of the political com- 
mittee, where a total of thirteen amendments or substitute drafts were consid- 
ered. The general discussion, which occupied the committee for most of its 
sessions, was constitutional in character and centered around the question of 
the actual competence of the General Assembly under the Charter to assume 
the functions proposed by Mr. Acheson. 

John F. Dulles (United States) argued that, while the Security Council alone 
had the power to impose sanctions under Chapter VII of the Charter, “the 
General Assembly had broad residual powers under the terms of Article 10." 
Sir Frank Soskice (United Kingdom) believed that the general powers given 
the Assembly under Article 10 were limited only by Articles 11 and 12, and 
that, while it was obvious that the Security Council should be given any prob- 
lem involving the maintenance of international peace and security, “. . . if the 
Security Council did not make use of its powers Article 11 would not in any 
way preclude the General Assembly from exercising, in respect of such a situa- 
tion, the powers conferred upon it by Article 10."" L. B. Pearson (Canada) 
believed the seven-power draft resolution was important since it was a “matter 
of supporting right with might in order to stop aggression.”” 


12 General Assembly, Official Records (5th 15 General Assembly, First Committee, Official 
session), p. 231-234. Records (5th session), p. 117. 

18 Tbid., p. 24. 16 Thid., p. 130. 

14 Thid. For text of Secretary Acheson’s pro- " Tbid., p. 90. 


posal, see International Organization, IV, p. 721. 
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To the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Byelorussian SSR and Ukrain- 
jan SSR, however, certain portions of the draft resolution of the seven powers 
were completely unconstitutional. While Mr. Vyshinsky (USSR) did not 
object to the idea of a special session of the General Assembly, he felt that 
two weeks notice rather than 24 hours was more reasonable, and he insisted 
that such an emergency session could legally be called only by the seven affirm- 
ative votes of the Security Council including the concurring votes of the five 

anent members, rather than by any seven votes of the members of the 
Council. He did not object to a peace observation commission, but was abso- 
lutely opposed to the establishment of designated United Nations forces from 
the regular units of the armed forces of Members. He was similarly opposed 
to the creation of a collective measures committee to make reports on methods 
which might be used and resources, including armed force, which might be 
made available to the United Nations in order to maixtain international peace 
and security. He argued that the last sentence of Article 11(2) was controlling 
as a limitation on the powers of the General Assembly, and that, if the United 
States and other powers objected to the requirement of unanimity in the Security 
Council, resort should be had to the constitutional procedures for amendment 
contained in the Charter since an “international organization could hardly have 
become viable if a sovereign State had been unable to rely on the veto to 
defend its interests.”"" A. M. Baranovsky (Ukrainian SSR) felt that the true 
aim of the draft resolution was to replace the Security Council by the General 
Assembly, to paralyze the Security Council, and to transform the United Nations 
“into a mere tool of the foreign policy of the United States of America.”” 

As a result of the general debate in committee, revised draft resolution, 
designed to meet some of the suggestions for amendments, was voted upon 
on October 18. Section A resolved that if the Security Council failed to exer- 
cise its primary responsibility in any case where there appeared to be a threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, the General Assembly 
should consider the matter immediately in an emergency special session called 
by the vote of any seven members of the Security Council or by a majority of 
the Members of the United Nations, with a view to making appropriate recom- 
mendations to Members for collective measures, including, in the case of a 
breach of the peace or act of aggression, the use of armed force when necessary. 
Because both the Yugoslav (Bebler) and Israeli (Eban) representatives wished 
to avoid any imputation that the United Nations might engage in preventive 
war, the revised resolution had limited the Assembly to making recommenda- 
tions only in case of a breach of the peace or an act of aggression and had 
eliminated an earlier inclusion of a third category—threat to the peace. After 
defeating three Soviet amendments” which would have required a) a ten-day 
rather than a 24-hour notice, b) reference of any recommendations to the 
Security Council in-accordance with Article 11 of the Charter, and c) elimina- 
tion of any reference as to the vote in the Council required to call the special 


* Ibid., p. 81-85. ® Document A/C.1/586/Rev.1, October 18, 
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session by votes of 46 to 6 with 6 abstentions, 47 to 5 with 6 abstentions and 
47 to 5 with 7 abstentions, Section A, including a set of revised rules of proce- 
dure, was approved by a vote of 52 to 5 with 2 abstentions.” 

Section B established a Peace Observation Commission which should be 
composed of nine to fourteen members and which could observe and report on 
any situation where international tension existed, the continuance of which 
might endanger international peace and security. The General Assembly, or 
the Interim Committee, might by a two-thirds vote of those present utilize the 
commission upon the invitation or with the consent of the state into whose 
territory the commissions would go if the Security Council was not exercising 
its functions. It was recommended that all governments cooperate and assist 
the commission, and the Secretary-General was requested to provide the neces- 
sary staff and facilities.” After a Soviet proposal, that the membership of the 
commission should be determined before its functions, had been rejected by a 
vote of 35 to 5 with 18 abstentions, Mr. Dulles (United States) and Mr. Spender 
(Australia) supported a subsequently unanimously approved Soviet amend- 
ment setting membership at fourteen. A Soviet amendment deleting reference 
to the Interim Committee was defeated 44 to 8 with 8 abstentions, after which 
a similar Israeli amendment was withdrawn. Section B was approved by a vote 
of 55 to 5 for the part creating the commission and unanimously for the part 
recommending cooperation and requesting the provision of staff and facilities.” 
Subsequently, by a vote of 50 to 0 with 8 abstentions, the committee approved a 
United Kingdom proposal that the observation commission be composed of 
representatives of China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Iraq, Israel, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Sweden, USSR, United Kingdom, United States and 
Uruguay. A Soviet amendment that the Chinese representative be specified 
as being from the People’s Republic of China was voted “inadmissible” by 40 
to 7 with 10 abstentions.™ 

Section C invited each Member to survey its resources to determine the 
nature and scope of the assistance it might render, and recommended that each 
Member maintain elements of its armed forces trained, organized and equipped 
so that they could be made promptly available according to their respective 
constitutional processes for service as United Nations units upon recommenda- 
tion by the Assembly or the Security Council. Such service would be with 
prejudice to the use of such elements in exercise of the right of individual or 
collective self-defense under Article 51 of the Charter. Two additional para- 
graphs invited Members to inform the Collective Measures Committee as soon 
as possible of steps taken to implement the resolution and requested the Secre- 


tary-General to appoint a panel of military experts who could be made available _ 
to states wishing to obtain technical advice regarding the organization, training _ 


and equipment of such forces. After a Soviet amendment to delete all of 
Section C had been rejected by a vote of 47 to 5 with 6 abstentions, the section 


21 General Assembly, First Committee, Official 23 General Assembly, First Committee, Official 
Records (5th session), p. 156. Records (5th session), p. 157. 

22 Document A/C.1/576/Rev.1, October 14, % Ibid., p. 160. 
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was approved in two votes; that portion requesting the Secretary-General to 
appoint a panel of military experts by 47 to 5 with 7 abstentions, and the rest 
by a vote of 48 to 5 with 6 abstentions.” 

As revised, Section D established a Collective Measures Committee consisting 
of representatives of ten to fourteen Members who were directed to report to 
the Security Council and the Assembly not later than September 1, 1951, on 
methods which might be used to maintain and strengthen international peace 
and security, recommended that Members cooperate and assist the committee, 
and requested the Secretary-General to furnish the staff and facilities necessary. 
A Soviet resolution to delete this section was defeated by a vote of 46 to 5 
with 6 abstentions. An Egyptian amendment charging the committee to give 
priority to the equipment of national forces of Member states situated in sensi- 
tive areas which were “comparatively under-equipped™ was rejected by a vote 
of 28 to 10 with 17 abstentions. Section D was then approved by a vote of 
48 to 5 with 7 abstentions. Subsequently the committee voted that the mem- 
bers of the Collective Measures Committee should consist of the representatives 
of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, Philip- 
pines, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia.” 

The final section of the resolution (Section E), which had been added to 
the original draft to incorporate therein portions of a separate Chilean resolu- 
tion,” expressed the consciousness of the General Assembly that lasting peace, 
in addition to collective security, depended upon the observance of human 
rights and economic and social well-being in all countries and urged Members 
to intensify collective efforts to achieve economic stability and social progress 
particularly in under-developed areas. This section was adopted, after some 
broadening of its references, by a vote of 58 to 0 with 2 abstentions.” 

After rejecting four Soviet amendments, restrictive in character and designed 
to delete references to the use of the veto, two Israeli and one Yugoslav amend- 
ment, the preamble was approved by a vote of 54 to 5 with 1 abstention. The 
resolution as a whole was thereupon approved in committee by a vote of 50 to 
5 with 3 abstentions.” 

Two additional resolutions were approved by the committee. The first, an 
amended Soviet draft, recommended that the Security Council take the neces- 
sary steps to ensure action under the Charter in cases of threats to the peace, 
breaches of the peace and acts of aggression, devise measures for the earliest 
application of Articles 43, 45, 46 and 47 of the Charter, and stated that the 
above recommendations should not prevent the Assembly from fulfilling its 
functions under the seven-power draft resolution. This was passed by a vote 
of 45 to 0 with 9 abstentions." The second, recalling the primary importance 
of the maintenance of peace, and referring to an earlier resolution appealing to 
the great powers to compose their differences, recommended that the perma- 


% Ibid., p. 157. 2° General Assembly, First Committee, Official 
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nent members of the Security Council meet and discuss all problems which 
were likely to threaten international peace or hamper the activity of the United 
Nations and advise the General Assembly or the Members of the results of their 
consultations. This resolution was passed by a unanimous vote after two Soviet 
amendments to specify the People’s Republic of China as a permanent member 
of the Security Council had failed of passage.” 

The report of the political committee” was considered during four plenary 
meetings of the General Assembly from November 1 to November 3, 1950, 
Debate covered substantially the same ground previously gone over in com- 
mittee, and the Soviet Union submitted as eleven separate amendments the 
major points it had failed to gain in earlier committee votes. In a series of 
votes at the 302nd meeting on November 3, 1950, these amendments were 
rejected by votes ranging from 40 to 8 with 9 abstentions—on the amendment 
specifying the People’s Republic of China as the member of the Security Coun- 
cil—to 52 to 5 with 2 abstentions—on the amendment deleting references to the 
designation of United Nations forces from the regular forces of Members.” 
After approving the various sections, in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote sub- 
stantially similar to the voting in committee, the Assembly approved unani- 
mously the resolution urging the Security Council to devise measures for the 
establishment of armed forces under Article 43 and, by a vote of 52 to 5 with 
2 abstentions, approved the resolution urging a meeting of the permanent 
members of the Security Council.” 


Peace through Deeds: At the request of the Soviet Union, the agenda of the 
fifth session of the General Assembly contained the item “Declaration on the 
removal of the threat of a new war and the strengthening of peace and security 
among nations.” During the general debate, Mr. Vyshinsky (USSR) outlined 
the position of the Soviet Union in terms which were later incorporated into 
a draft resolution which became the subject of discussion in 11 meetings of 
the political committee. Under the terms of this draft,” the Assembly, after 
referring to the need to avert the threat of war, and noting that the events in 
Korea emphasized the urgency of unifying the efforts of the five permanent 
members of the Security Council, would decide to adopt a declaration which 
1) condemned propaganda for a new war being conducted in a number of 
countries, urged states to prohibit it and call those responsible to account; 2) 
declared the use of atomic weapons should be unconditionally prohibited and 
a strict system of international control instituted, declaring at the same time 
that the first government to use the weapon—or any other means of mass de- 
struction—would commit a crime against humanity and be regarded as a war 
criminal; and 3) expressed the desire that the five permanent members of the 
Security Council should combine their efforts for peace and conclude among 
themselves a pact for strengthening peace, and that they should reduce their 
existing armed forces by one-third during 1950-51. 


2 Ibid., p. 174. % Ibid. 
33 Document A/1456, October 25, 1950. % Document A/C.1/595, October 23, 1950. 
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In support of his resolution, Mr. Vyshinsky argued that it was not, as some 
ed, a mere restatement of Soviet resolutions introduced at previous ses- 
sions of the General Assembly. The Soviet Union asserted that the United 
Kingdom, United States and France were engaged in continuous propaganda 
for a new war. The earlier Assembly resolution had not been implemented, 
and the present Soviet draft called for the punishment of those who did violate 
the prohibition against war propaganda. Further, the continued refusal of the 
western states to reach agreement on the control of atomic energy required an 
immediate declaration by the Assembly that the first state to use the atom bomb 
should be branded as a war criminal, while the continued violation of agree- 
ments such as Yalta and Potsdam by the three leading western powers, the 
failure to pursue agreed policies for the conclusion of peace treaties, and the 
actual rearming of Germany and Japan emphasized the urgent need for a five- 
power pact for the strengthening of peace.” 

A total of five alternative resolutions were submitted to the committee. A 
joint resolution introduced by France, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom and United States reaffirmed that, whatever the weapons used, any 
aggression, whether committed openly or by fomenting civil strife, was the 
gravest crime against peace and security; determined that prompt united action 
should be taken against aggression and that every nation agree: a) to accept 
effective international control of atomic energy on the basis already approved 
by the General Assembly; and b) to regulate all armaments and armed forces 
under a system of United Nations control and inspection with a view to their 
general reduction.” Diez de Medina (Bolivia) submitted a draft calling for 
condemnation of propaganda for war, use of atomic weapons as instruments 
of aggression, and the intervention of a state in the internal affairs of another 
for the purpose of forcibly changing the legally constituted government.” 
Sir Benegal Rau (India) proposed that, in view of the prevalence of hunger, 
disease and want in the world, and the diversion of human and economic re- 
sources to armaments, that there be created a United Nations Peace Fund for 
the development of under-developed areas and that each Member of the United 
Nations send to the Secretary-General a scheme setting forth the principles 
and scale on which it would be prepared to reduce armaments and contribute 
tothe peace fund.” A Chilean draft suggested a definition of war propaganda 
while a Greek draft, incorporating the Chilean definitions, suggested the estab- 
lishment of a special commission of eighteen members to study the details of 
the Indian proposal for a United Nations Peace Fund.“ 

Two subsequent revisions of the five-power resolution brought about the 
withdrawal of all of the alternative approaches to the question except the 
Bolivian and Soviet resolutions. Debate centered on these three resolutions, 
and covered extensive charges and counter-charges between the Soviet sup- 


"Mr. Vyshinsky’s various interventions in the % Document A/C.1/596, October 25, 1950. 
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porters and the rest of the members of the committee. While many of the 
delegates expressed sympathy for certain aspects of the Soviet resolution— 
such as the condemnation of war propaganda and the recommendation that 
the five permanent members of the Security Council make a pact for peace— 
they agreed with Ales Bebler (Yugoslavia) that it was the Soviet Union which 
had, in fact, engaged in warmongering; or they agreed with Mr. Spender (Aus- 
tralia)“ and Sir Carl Berendsen (New Zealand)“ that it was impossible to 
accept the arbitrary reduction of one-third of the armed forces until accurate 
figures were available which could be checked as to existing size of such forces, 
for the resolution as a whole, however acceptable it might be in parts, served 
the purely selfish ends of the Soviet Union. 

At the 382nd meeting on October 30, 1950, the Soviet draft resolution was 
defeated on a paragraph-by-paragraph vote by majorities running from 25 to 
13 with 15 abstentions—on the preamble—to 41 to 5 with 10 abstentions—that 
the great powers should reduce their armed forces by one-third.“ On Novem- 
ber 3, 1950, the committee approved the amended eight-power resolution by 
a vote of 47 to 5 with 1 abstention after a series of Soviet amendments, aimed 
at bringing the draft more into conformity with their original proposal, had 
been defeated. The Chilean draft resolution reaffirming the Assembly’s earlier 
condemnation of propaganda against peace and declaring that such propa- 
ganda included a) the incitement to conflicts or acts of aggression; b) measures 
tending to isolate peoples from contact with the outside world through preven- 
tion of press or radio reporting; and c) measures tending to distort the activities 
of the United Nations was approved by a vote of 43 to 0 with 8 abstentions.“ 

On November 17, 1950, the resolutions, together with six amendments sub- 
mitted jointly by the Soviet Union, Byelorussian SSR, Ukrainian SSR, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, were voted on by the plenary session. After the six amend- 
ments had been rejected the resolution on peace through deeds was approved 
by a vote of 50 to 5 with 1 abstention, while the resolution condemning propa- 
ganda for war received 49 affirmative votes to none against with 7 abstentions. 
The original Soviet resolution, reintroduced into the Assembly, was then re- 
jected in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote similar to that in committee.* 


Duties of States in the Event of the Outbreak of Hostilities: On November 17, 
1950, at the 308th plenary meeting, the General Assembly, by a vote of 50 to 
5 with 1 abstention, approved a resolution on the duties of states in the event of 
the outbreak of hostilities. By a vote of 49 to 0 with 7 abstentions, it referred 
Soviet proposals for the definition of aggression to the International Law Com- 
mission for its consideration.“ 

The resolution on the duties of states, as approved, recommended that 1) if 
a state became engaged in armed conflict with other states, it should take all 
practicable steps compatible with the right of self-defense to bring the conflict 


42 General Assembly, First Committee, Official * Tbid., p. 245-246. 

Records (5th session), p. 229. # Document A/PV.308, November 17, 1950. 
“8 Ibid., p. 187 and 199. « bid. 
« Ibid., p. 237. 
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to an early end; 2) such a state should, within twenty-four hours after the 
outbreak of hostilities proclaim its readiness, if the other state or states involved 
would do the same, to discontinue military operations and withdraw all military 
forces either on terms agreed by the parties or indicated by the appropriate 
organs of the United Nations; 3) the state notify the Secretary-General of the 
statement and invite the appropriate organs of the United Nations to the Peace 
Observations Commission to the area; 4) the conduct of the state in regard to 
these recommendations be taken into account in any determination of respon- 
sibility for the breach of the peace or act of aggression in proceedings before 
the appropriate organs of the United Nations; and 5) these provisions in no 
way impaired the rights and obligations of states under the Charter, nor the 
decisions of the Security Council or General Assembly.“ 

Originally introduced by Yugoslavia in a somewhat more stringent form in 
which every state would be obligated to proclaim its readiness to issue a cease- 
fire and to issue both cease-fire and withdrawal orders within forty-eight hours 
of the outbreak of hostilities, on pain of being labelled as the aggressor if it 
failed to do so,” the resolution was the subject of intensive debate for eight 
meetings of the Political and Security Committee. The Soviet position, em- 
bodied in a resolution subsequently defeated in committee and in plenary ses- 
sions,” was that, prior to determining the duties of states in the event of the 
outbreak of hostilities, it was necessary to define aggression. By its resolution, 
the Soviet Union suggested that any one of the following acts should be taken 
as determination of aggression: declaration of war; invasion by armed forces 
of the territory of another state; bombardment by land, sea or air forces of terri- 
tory, ships or aircraft; landing of sea, air or land forces on the territory of a 
state without governmental permission, or violation of the terms of such per- 
mission; or naval blockade. Attacks of this nature, further, were not to be 
justified by use of arguments referring to any internal conditions in the state— 
such as revolution, threats to the life or property of aliens, etc.—or to acts, 
legislative or otherwise, allegedly taken by the state—such as violation of treaties, 
repudiation of debts, prohibition or restriction of immigration, etc. 

While many of the delegates felt that the effort to define aggression was use- 
ful, they pointed out that none of the Soviet definitions included any refer- 
ences to subversion or infiltration by an attacking state and most expressed the 
belief that it was unwise to accept a set of definitions which might be regarded 
as exclsuive in character. By a joint draft resolution introduced by Bolivia and 
Syria, it was agreed that the Soviet proposal should be referred to the Inter- 
national Law Commission with the records of the political committee so that 
the commission might take the suggestions “into consideration in formulating 
its conclusions as soon as possible.”” 


Establishment of a Permanent Commission of Good Offices: On November 17, 


* Document A/1500, November 18, 1950. General Assembly, First Committee, Official 
* Document A/C.1/604, October 30, 1950. Records (5th session), p. 237. 
®See Documents A/C.1/608, November 4, 5! Document A/C.1/615, November 9, 1950. 
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1950, the General Assembly, by a vote of 45 to 5 with 3 abstentions, referred 
to the Interim Committee, on the recommendation of the Political and Security 
Committee, a Yugoslav proposal for the establishment of a permanent commis- 
sion of good offices." The Yugoslav resolution,” after recommending that all 
states observe the obligations of Article 33(1) of the Charter to use peaceful 
methods for the settlement of disputes, called for the establishment of a Perma- 
nent Commission of Good Offices composed of the six non-permanent members 
of the Security Council plus six others specially elected by the General Assem- 
bly. The commission’s terms of reference called for it to suggest direct nego- 
tiation, conciliation or mediation, or to suggest use of its own good offices, either 
through its own members or otherwise, in cases where it believed that such 
measures would lead to pacific'settlement. 

In view of the fact that the Interim Committee was reported to be consider- 
ing similar proposals, the Political and Security Committee adopted a joint 
resolution sponsored by Lebanon and Uruguay to refer the Yugoslav proposal 
to that body. The vote was 46 to 5 with 5 abstentions.” 


Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial Integrity of Greece: 
On December 1, 1950, the General Assembly approved three resolutons which 
had been submitted to it by the Political and Security Committee on this topic. 
The first, approved by a vote of 53 to 5 with 1 abstention, recommended the 
repatriation of members of Greek armed forces who were captured by Greek 
guerrillas and taken to countries to the north of Greece, called upon the states 
concerned to implement the resolution, and asked the Secretary-General to 
request the International Committee of the Red Cross and the League of Red 
Cross Societies to ensure liaison with their national units in these states. The 
second, approved by a vote of 53 to 6 with no abstentions, approved the report 
of the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, continued its exist- 
ence until the sixth Assembly meeting unless it recommended its own dissolu- 
tion before that time. The third, approved by 50 to 0 with 5 abstentions, 
requested the Red Cross, League of Red Cross Societies and the Secretary- 
General to continue their effort to secure the repatriation of Greek children, 
established a standing committee consisting of representatives of Peru, Philip- 
pines and Sweden to consult with the states concerned, and requested the 
Secretary-General to report from time to time.” 

On the same day the Assembly also rejected, by a vote of 50 to 5 with 3 
abstentions, a Soviet proposal that there should be a general amnesty in Greece 
and the abolition of concentration camps, the holding of general elections on 
the basis of proportional representation, the cessation of military and political 
intervention by the United States and the United Kingdom, the establishment 
of diplomatic relations with Albania and Bulgaria, and the dissolution of the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans. Similarly rejected, by a 

52 Document A/PV.308, November 17, 1950. 55 Documents A/PV.313, December 1, 1950, 
53 Document A/1401, September 27, 1950. and A/1536, November 21, 1950. 
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vote of 38 to 6 with 11 abstentions, was another Soviet proposal requesting the 
President of the General Assembly to enter into negotiations with the Greek 
government concerning the repeal of death sentences imposed on nineteen 
individuals.“ Continuance of UNSCOB was estimated to cost $525,000 for 
1951 and $50,000 was appropriated for the Standing Committee.” 


Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial Integrity of China and 
the Peace of the Far East, Resulting from Soviet Violations of the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 14 August 1945 and from Soviet Viola- 
tions of the Charter of the United Nations: On December 1, 1950, the General 
Assembly approved two resolutions submitted to it by the political committee 
on this subject. The first, approved by a vote of 35 to 17 with 7 abstentions, 
noted that the Interim Committee, to which this question had been referred 
by the Fourth Assembly, had not made any recommendations, and decided to 
instruct the Interim Committee to continue its inquiry. The second, approved 
by a vote of 36 to 6 with 14 abstentions, decided to draw to the attention of all 
states the necessity of complying with resolution 291 (IV), the object of which 
was to promote the stability of international relations in the Far East and which 
recommended specific principles, the purpose of which were to secure the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of China.” 

Debate in the Political and Security Committee followed, in general, the 
arguments which had previously been presented at the fourth session of the 
General Assembly.” 


USSR Complaint Concerning United States Aggression against China: With 
the arrival at Lake Success on November 27, 1950, of the delegation of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China, the Political and 
Security Committee commenced discussion of the Soviet Union’s complaint re- 
garding United States aggression against China. Presenting the Soviet case to 
the committee, Andrei Vyshinsky outlined the actions on the part of the United 
States which had prompted the Soviet government to bring the question before 
the United Nations. 

On June 27, 1950, Mr. Vyshinsky stated, the President of the United States 
had given orders to the United States 7th Fleet to take action with respect to 
Formosa. As a consequence of this order, United States naval forces had pro- 
ceeded to Formosa, had blockaded it, and had patrolled the strait separating 
the island from the mainland so that ports on the island could be used as United 
States naval bases. Subsequent reports announced that some detachments of 
the United States air force had moved to Formosa and a group of General 
Douglas MacArthur's staff officers had gone there as military observers. Thus, 
Mr. Vyshinsky said, the United States had occupied Formosa and had treated 
it as though it were conquered territory, although in fact it had for centuries 
belonged to China. Mr. Vyshinsky reminded the committee of the Cairo and 

* Documents A/PV.313, December 1, 1950, 58 Documents A/PV.314, December 1, 1950, , 
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Potsdam agreements by which the island was to be returned to China. He 
recalled that President Truman and Secretary of State Acheson had, in January 
1950, referred to United States obligations under those agreements to restore 
Formosa to China and had given assurances that the United States would not 
intervene in Formosa or in Chinese affairs. On February 9, 1950, the Presj- 
dent's statement had been confirmed by the United States Department of State 
as a reaffirmation of the Cairo agreement. 

Mr. Vyshinsky told the committee that any attempt by the United States to 
establish an administration on Formosa, through the United Nations or through 
the Supreme Commander in the Pacific, should be considered an attempt to 
separate Formosa from China and to violate the territorial integrity of China. 
The actions of the United States in Formosa violated the status of the island, 
the Cairo and Potsdam agreements concerning that status, the principles of 
international law, the territorial integrity of China, and the Charter of the 
United Nations—particularly Article 2(4). Such acts as the invasion of Chinese 
territorial waters, blockade, intervention in internal affairs, and the creation of 
an illegal government on Formosa were clear and open acts of aggression. 
United States intervention had been taking place, Mr. Vyshinsky recalled, over 
a long period of time and the illegal actions concerning Formosa were only a 
continuation of this intervention in support of the reactionary Kuomintang 
against the Chinese national liberation movement. The second objective of the 
intervention was the maintenance of Formosa as a United States base in the 
far east. 

Mr. Vyshinsky then considered the arguments advanced to justify United 
States action on Formosa. The dispatch of the 7th Fleet had been designed 
to protect Formosa against attack; but how did a state go about attacking its 
own territory? The future of Formosa was as yet undetermined and must 
await the conclusion of a Japanese treaty or other procedures; but these argu- 
ments were utterly artificial. Mr. Vyshinsky offered statements from the United 
States to prove the falsity of such assertions; he mentioned remarks made by 
members of the United States Senate, by former President Herbert Hoover, by 
Republican party leader Robert A. Taft, by former Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson, and by General Douglas MacArthur. All these officials had proclaimed 
the need for occupying Formosa as a military base for the United States. But 
even if there were such a military necessity, Mr. Vyshinsky continued, it would 
not legalize the violation of Chinese integrity and explanations along this line 
were admissions by the United States of its aggression. Mr. Vyshinsky then 
outlined events which he offered to support his charge that United States 
aggression against Formosa was planned and to a degree executed prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, although United States military and other 
leaders had stated that the Korean situation was the primary motive for occu- 
pation of Formosa.” 

At the conclusion of his statement, Mr. Vyshinsky submitted a draft resolu- 


© For a summary record of Mr. Vyshinsky’s statement, see Document A/C.1/SR.407, November 
27, 1950, p. 2-8. 
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tion requesting the Security Council “to take the necessary steps to ensure the 
immediate cessation of aggression against China by the United States of 
America.”” 

In a preliminary reply to Mr. Vyshinsky’s charges, John Foster Dulles 
(United States) recounted the historical policy of his government toward China, 
a policy of friendship by which the United States had sought the preservation of 
China’s political and territorial integrity. In answer to the Soviet Union’s 
allegation that the United States had invaded Formosa by armed force, Mr. 
Dulles informed the committee that total United States military authorities on 
the island consisted of 44 persons, 19 of whom were military attachés at diplo- 
matic missions, one of whom was a warrant officer, and 24 of whom were en- 
listed personnel. This figure, Mr. Dulles pointed out, corresponded closely 
with the total number of the Soviet Union’s military attachés and aides in 
Washington. Assertions that the United States was blockading Formosa were 
totally incorrect. The instructions given to the 7th Fleet were designed to 
defend Formosa against invasion by Chinese communists and to prevent the 
island from being used against the Chinese mainland. Commercial traffic con- 
tinued to move without interference by United States forces. Formosa in the 
hands of communist forces, Mr. Dulles said, would threaten directly the security 
of the Pacific area; the United States had acted to prevent the out-flanking of 
United Nations forces in Korea. 

Formosa, Mr. Dulles continued, was a matter of international interest, since 
it was a former Japanese colony in the process of detachment. Considering 
the great United States war effort in the area, it was not surprising, Mr. Dulles 
believed, that his government should have some voice in determining the island’s 
future. To this end, the United States was at that moment conducting discus- 
sions with the Soviet Union on the peace treaty with Japan and the disposition 
of Formosa was an item included in those discussions. In addition, Mr. Dulles 
reminded the committee, the President of the United States had declared, in a 
message to Congress on July 19, 1950, that the United States had no territorial 
ambitions or special demands concerning Formosa.” 

The committee suspended further consideration of this item in order to dis- 
cuss the question of Chinese intervention in the Korean conflict. 


Intervention of the People’s Republic of China in Korea: After one meeting 
devoted to a discussion of the Soviet complaint of United States’ aggression 
against China, the chairman of the Political and Security Committee (Urdaneta 
Arbelaez) raised the question of the order in which that agenda item and an- 
other recently allocated to the committee for consideration, “Intervention of the 
Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China in Korea,” 
should be discussed. The French representative (Chauvel) proposed that the 
latter question be given priority since he believed that the former was not in 
any way urgent, and the question of Chinese intervention in Korea, however, 


"Document A/C.1/637, November 27, 1950. ment, see Document A/C.1/SR.407, November 
© For a summary record of Mr. Dulles’ state- 27, 1950, p. 8-11. 
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involved a “terrible and immediate threat to the peace of the world.” Mr. 
Vyshinsky (USSR) found the French proposal unprecedented in the history of 
the United Nations. He believed the problem involved in the Soviet complaint 
was of no less urgency than any other and that any delay in its discussion would 
constitute an intolerable violation of United Nations usages. He therefore snb- 
mitted a formal protest against the illegal character of the French proposal. 
Lebanon, Australia, Greece, Chile, Brazil, Turkey, Bolivia, Uruguay, United 
Kingdom, Egypt, Nicaragua, Iraq, Syria, Yugoslavia and the Union of South 
Africa spoke in favor of the French proposal, while the Soviet Union and other 
eastern European states continued to oppose it. The issue was decided on 
December 7 when, by a vote of 42 in favor, 5 against and 4 abstentions, the 
committee decided to give precedence to the question of Chinese intervention 
in Korea.“ By a vote of 48 to 5 with 4 abstentions, the committee, on the 
motion of the United States, invited the representative of the Republic of Korea 
to participate in the debate.” 

Warren R. Austin (United States) opened the committee’s debate on Chinese 
intervention. Plain facts, Mr. Austin stated, demolished the fiction that the 
Chinese forces which had “intervened on a large scale and pushed back the 
. forces of the United Nations” in Korea consisted of volunteers, for they were 
clearly a “centrally directed army, organized and equipped for war by a great 
national effort.” He listed by unit designations the formations which, there 
was evidence to believe, had entered Korea from China. Furthermore, Mr. 
Austin felt that the arguments advanced by both the Soviet Union and the 
Peiping government in justifying the intervention by “volunteers” were in them- 
selves causes for great concern. The Soviet Union had asserted that these 
forces had gone into Korea to “succour their brethren” and that, therefore, 
there was no cause for protest. This, the United States representative said, 
was an attempt to justify a communist uprising, to send in troops as volunteers, 
and to claim that the international community had no right to aid the victim. 
Such a new doctrine was, Mr. Austin believed, “a dangerous weapon in the 
arsenal of Soviet imperialism” and should be rejected. Analyzing the motives 
of the Peiping government in taking its action in intervening in Korea, Mr. 
Austin was able to conclude only that that government had acted against the 
interests of the Chinese people and in behalf of the Soviet imperialist policy in 
Asia. 

Mr. Austin felt that the United Nations would, in its discussion of the ques- 
tion, make clear its desire to live in peace with the Chinese people. It was to 
be hoped that China would not serve the aims of the Soviet Union. The com- 
mittee should act, he urged, so that those who were attacking the system of 
collective security would realize their error and withdraw. If these attackers 
believed that the United Nations would abandon its principles in the face of 

® Document A/C.1/SR.409, December §8, ** Document A/C.1/SR.409, December 8, 
1950, p. 3. For a discussion of the procedural 1950, p. 4. 
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force, they were wrong. The United Nations would not swerve from its pur- 

; it could not give up its decision to make aggression impossible. Together 
with Cuba, Ecuador, France, Norway and the United Kingdom, the United 
States issued a draft resolution substantially the same as that introduced in the 
Security Council on November 10, 1950, and vetoed by the Soviet Union on 
November 30.° The resolution was intended to 1) assure the security of United 
Nations forces in Korea; 2) secure the withdrawal of armed forces assisting 
the north Korean aggressors; 3) localize the conflict; 4) speedily end the fight- 
ing on the basis of United Nations principles; and 5) assure that the United 
Nations had no purposes hostile to Korea’s neighbors.” After this question was 
settled, Mr. Austin concluded, other matters relating to peace and security in 
Asia could be considered. Meanwhile, the United Nations should demonstrate 
to those who doubted it, that force was no basis for negotiation. The Political 
and Security Committee must show that the United Nations were united for 
peace and would remain so.” 

Carlos P. Romulo (Philippines) noted that the Assembly in October had re- 
affirmed the Security Council’s condemnation of north Korea for aggression 
against the Republic of Korea. The present conflict, however, was unlike any 
other with which the United Nations had dealt, for here the intervention was 
directed, not against one country, but against the United Nations itself. The 
situation therefore contained the menace of total war. The facts of the situa- 
tion were, General Romulo felt, clear: 1) the situation resulting from the inter- 
vention was so serious that any denial of its occurrence was a “hollow mock- 
ery”; 2) the pretense that the forces were volunteers was fiction since the very 
way in which the Peiping representatives spoke of the forces betrayed their 
character, particularly since governments usually disavowed or deprived of 
citizenship their nationals who volunteered for service in a foreign army; 3) the 
forces were well organized, well equipped and plainly part of the regular army; 
4) the charge of United States imperialist domination was refuted by the long 
history of United States aid to China and by the example the United States had 
offered of freeing the Philippines and in setting the pattern by which independ- 
ence had been brought to many Asian countries such as India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon and Indonesia. General Romulo said that he concurred in the six-power 
draft resolution, for he believed that it was necessary to exhaust all possibilities 
of peaceful negotiations.” 

Kenneth Younger (United Kingdom) agreed with General Romulo that the 
Chinese intervention was in fact an armed struggle against the United Nations 
itself. The Member states which had sent troops to Korea “in the belief that 
fidelity to the principles of the Charter was the best guarantee of peace” had 
no territorial aims either in Korea or elsewhere. Their sole aim was to resist 
aggression. It seemed “incredible,” Mr. Younger stated, that the Chinese Peo- 

®For a summary of Security Council action ®* For a summary record of Mr. Austin’s 
on this question, see this issue, p. 175. statement, see Document A/C.1/SR.409, Decem- 
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ple’s Republic which had expressed the desire to become a Member of the 
United Nations, could commit such a “flagrant violation” of the Charter’s prin- 
ciples. The peoples of the United Nations wanted nothing more than to live 
in peace with China. This could be brought about if the six-power draft reso- 
lution was adopted and if its principles were applied both by Member states 
and the Chinese people’s government.” The Chinese representative (Tsiang) 
intervened to state that the communist forces in Korea were regular units of 
the 4th Field Army of the Peiping government, with volunteers comprising only 
those engaged in clerical work, in propaganda, in first-aid and in transporta- 
tion. Such volunteers numbered less than 2,000. As early as August, Mr. Tsiang 
asserted, units of the 4th Field Army had been transported to Manchuria for 
special training. They had been indoctrinated with two principal themes: 1) 
the imperialism of the United States, and 2) the special fraternity existing 
between Korean and Chinese communists. Second, Mr. Tsiang stated, the Chi- 
nese people did not fear possible violations of their territory by either the 
United States or the United Nations. The Chinese firmly believed that the 
surest guarantee of the inviolability of the Sino-Korean border lay in the exist- 
ence of a free and united Korea. Third, he continued, there was no suspicion 
or fear of United States imperialism among the Chinese people, for, after more 
than a century of Sino-United States relations, the United States “had not ac- 
quired a single inch of Chinese territory.”” 

In Mr. Vyshinsky’s opinion “it required great audacity so to distort incon- 
trovertible facts as to represent the hostilities in Korea as a struggle between the 
armed forces of the People’s Republic of China and United Nations forces which 
were championing the right of a small country to independence and defending 
the principles of the United Nations.” It had been at the instigation of General 
Douglas MacArthur and the United States government that the south Koreans 
had attacked and launched their aggression. Talk of the championing of the 
right of a small country to its independence was difficult, Mr. Vyshinsky con- 
tinued, in the light of the fact that the United Nations Commission on Korea 
had been unable to conceal the “reactionary character” of Syngman Rhee’s 
regime—a regime which had been maintained in power only owing to the sup- 
port of the United States military forces which controlled the country. 

Mr. Vyshinsky asked the committee to bear in mind five essential facts: 1) 
that on June 19, 1950, John Foster Dulles, in addressing the south Korean 
Assembly, had approved the plan of attack against north Korea and had 
pledged the assistance of his country; 2) that on June 20, five days before the 
attack, Mr. Dulles had written to Syngman Rhee that his country was “called 
upon to play a major part in the forthcoming events”; 3) that the south Korean 
Minister of the Interior had referred to a statement by General Roberts to the 
effect that “an excuse must be found for the campaign against North Korea, 
which had already been decided upon and would be launched shortly”; 4) that 
in January 1950, a Mr. Seabold, adviser to General MacArthur, had said that 


® Document A/C.1/SR.410, December 8, Document A/C.1/SR.411, December 9, 
1950, p. 4. 1950, p. 6. 
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when the campaign opened, south Korea would be aided by the United States 
Marines and air forces in Japan; and 5) that among certain documents captured 
by the north Koreans had been a map showing the plan of attack and the dis- 
position of the different armies. 

Actually, then, an act of aggression committed in defiance of the requirements 
of the Charter had been supported and assisted under the flag of the United 
Nations. The Chinese people had decided to defend their frontier in the face 
of the northerly advance of armed forces threatening China’s vital interests. 
The United States considered that the whole Pacific and the islands extending 
from the Aleutians to the Mariannas represented the United States first line of 
defense. Undoubtedly, Mr. Vyshinsky said, the United States believed itself 
justified in defending these “illusory” frontiers, but believed that China should 
“on no account” combat a threat against its actual frontier. 

Mr. Vyshinsky saw no cause for concern in the fact that the Chinese volun- 
teers in Korea were organized, equipped and trained for modern warfare. They 
had, in fact, the same arms as the north Korean armies; they were organized 
in units under a commander-in-chief. So had Lafayette organized his forces 
in fighting alongside the American colonists and so had the Lincoln Brigade 
functioned in fighting for the Spanish republic. 

Mr. Vyshinsky noted that Article 2(5) of the Charter stated: “All Members 
shall give the United Nations every assistance in any action it takes.” But the 
next phrase “in accordance with the Charter,” he pointed out, ruled out the 
application of that article to the present situation. A group of Member states 
had claimed that they alone represented the United Nations; they had disre- 
garded and violated the Charter “on one occasion after another.” They had 
violated it in adopting the resolution “Peace Through Deeds” by which the 
Security Council was deprived of its essential function of maintaining peace 
and security. The Security Council could not take valid decisions in the absence 
of its legitimate members and the absence of the People’s Republic of China 
made all its acts null and void from the beginning of the Korean action. Nor 
could a government be expected to respect the Charter of an organization to 
which it had been refused admission. The purpose of the six-power draft 
resolution, Mr. Vyshinsky concluded, was to “camouflage the true reasons for 
the disastrous war imposed on the people of Korea by empty phrases and high- 
sounding reference to the Charter.” The Soviet Union would oppose that reso- 
lution. Mr. Vyshinsky referred to a draft resolution submitted by his delegation 
which 1) called attention to the “grave threat to the peace and security of the 
peoples represented by the continued intervention in Korea of the armed 
forces of the United States of America and . . . of the other States taking 
part in that intervention”; 2) called for the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Korea; and 3) proposed to leave the decision on the Korean question to 
the Korean people themselves.” 

" See this issue, p. 72. ment, see Document A/C.1/SR.412, December 
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Speaking for the Republic of Korea, Ben C. Limb declared that the opponent 
to the unification of Korea had been the Soviet Union, a signatory to the Pots- 
dam agreement providing for the establishment of a united and independent 
Korea. The USSR had refused to permit general elections in north Korea and 
had established and maintained there a puppet regime claiming to be a govern- 
ment elected by the people; the USSR had, by contesting the legality of the 
south Korean government, confused international public opinion and enabled 
the concealment of the responsibility for the aggression against south Korea 
on June 25. The Korean conflict, Mr. Limb stated, was no limited war. The 
United Nations, instead, was confronted by an aggression “set on a policy of 
extermination.” Appeasement, then, could not promote peace; peace negotia- 
tions could succeed only if carried out “in a spirit of mutual good faith and 
good-will.” 

Mr. Limb warned the committee not to forget “that the aggression committed 
by Japan against Manchuria and later by Hitler and Mussolini against various 
democratic States had led to the outbreak of the Second World War.” That 
war could have been avoided if the principles of collective security had been 
defended in time. His government appealed to the United Nations, Mr. Limb 
concluded, to adopt a policy of resistance to aggression in order to prevent 
further aggression in other parts of the world.” 

Charles Malik (Lebanon) noted that some half dozen items on the com- 
mittee’s agenda dealt with the far east in general and, he believed, all raised 
the same ultimate problem. There were three ways of formulating this ques- 
tion: 1) the “active subject of the issue” was the “struggle between international 
communism as a revolutionary total world view on the one hand, and the free 
forces that oppose it comprising the more traditional outlook of life on the 
other hand”; 2) the second question was whether China would become sub- 
servient to one or the other of the major powers in the world today or whether 
the Chinese people “would preserve their independence and remain attached 
to their own autonomous principles only”; and 3) the third question was the 
place of Asia in general in the present international scene. Mr. Malik felt that 
the latter was the ultimate question and proposed to devote most of his dis- 
cussion to it. 

Asia was emerging and was at present a scene “of great conflict between 
two opposing forces.” Asiatic peoples intended to preserve their own ways 
of life and were jealous of their dignity. They would not hurry to adjust them- 
selves to western standards. Four factors influenced the Asiatic scene: 1) the 
decline of western European direct political influence which contributed to the 
“process of fermentation” in Asia; 2) the great impact of the Soviet world which 
had accelerated the withdrawal of western influence and promised Asiatic peo- 
ples a “material betterment of the conditions which they had endured”; 3) the 
means of the United States in terms of its internal character and “its intentions 
toward the outside world,” the fundamentals of which were not clear and which 
appeared to be still in the making; and 4) the native sources of “creation and 


18 Tbid., p. 10. 
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aspiration” in Asiatic life itself, a situation which was both an awakening and 
a revolt. 

This was perhaps the most important single element in the Asiatic situation. 
The awakening was to Asia’s own “actualities and possibilities.” The revolt 
was against, first, the west which had divided and exploited Asia, and, second 
against the sordid conditions which had handicapped Asiatic life. Asia, then, 
faced the task of reconciling and “synthesizing” these four factors while at the 
same time finding itself. The United Nations could not refrain from the task 
of helping Asia in its dilemma. 

Communism made a strong appeal to certain Asiatic temperaments “because 
it promised to change obsolete social distinctions which were completely out of 
tune with the awakened social consciousness of men everywhere.” And Asia 
was determined to live in the present age. It was not yet clear, Mr. Malik 
continued, whether communist China would follow an independent path. If it 
followed the Soviet Union apart from ideology the combination of strength 
would disturb the peaceful balance of power. Therefore, the “real problem 
of war or peace today” was “the problem of the independence of China.” The 
nations, including the Soviet Union, must do everything “honourably” possible 
to induce the independence of China. Only then could the balance of power 
in the far east be restored. Then the Formosan and Korean questions would 
be solved to the satisfaction of China. 

Mr. Malik hoped that there would soon be a cease-fire order and other ad- 
justments in Korea, and that the prestige of the United Nations would not be 
compromised. It was difficult, he believed, for present-day communism “to 
live and let live,” without a modification of theory in the Soviet Union. No 
modification would be brought about if communism enjoyed triumph after 
tiumph. The non-communist nations would have to create “those stubborn 
and irreducible facts that would make peaceful co-existence a reality”: 1) 
balance of power, 2) balance of justice, and 3) balance of mind. The latter 
was the most important for, while communism provided man with an idea “for 
which he could die and, therefore, for which he could live,” the non-communist 
world did not.” 

Representatives of Belgium, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, 
Netherlands, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela announced their intention to sup- 
port the six-power draft resolution. 

On December 12, 1950, Sir Benegal Rau (India) introduced a draft resolu- 
tion sponsored by his own delegation and twelve other Arab and Asiatic na- 
tions—Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. The resolution requested that the 
President of the General Assembly constitute a group of three, including him- 
self, to determine the basis “on which a satisfactory cease-fire in Korea can be 
arranged and to make recommendations to the General Assembly as soon as 
possible.” At the same time, Sir Benegal introduced, on behalf of the same 

For a summary record of Mr. Malik’s state- *® Document A/C.1/641, December 12, 1950. 
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thirteen delegations, a second resolution proposing that representatives of cer- 
tain governments meet as soon as possible and recommend on the peaceful 
solution of existing issues in accordance with the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations.” Sir Benegal proposed that one member of the second 
group be a representative of the People’s Republic of China; that France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States be represented as being among the 
sponsors of the six-power resolution; that the Soviet Union attend as a sponsor 
of its own resolution; and that Egypt and India be included as representing the 
sponsors of the thirteen-power resolution. He proposed that priority of dis- 
cussion be given to the first of the resolutions because of its urgency and 
importance.” 

Sir Benegal also reported to the committee on the conversations which he 
had had with the Peiping government's representative (Wu). His main pur- 
pose throughout these conversations, he stated, had been to understand the 
Peiping government's point of view toward the Korean conflict and related 
issues. For this reason, he asked General Wu whether it was correct to suppose 
that his government did not want war with the United Nations or the United 
States. General Wu had replied that, while his government did not want war, 
the United States and United Nations forces, by carrying on military operations 
near the Chinese border, had forced war on the Chinese people. Sir Benegal 
felt that, in view of the fact that China had been ravaged by wars for almost a 
generation, it was understandable that China would welcome an interval of 
peace. But the ordeals through which the Chinese had suffered had made 
them suspicious and apprehensive. He concluded, therefore, that China was 
moving toward a “Monroe Doctrine” of its own. Because he had assurances, 
for the moment, that the Peiping government desired a peaceful settlement, he 
and twelve other nations had introduced the joint draft resolution. He had 
also been asked by General Wu about Formosa and had answered that the 
Indian government believed that the Cairo and Potsdam agreements should be 
carried out; he had added that he equally believed that this was the position 
of the United States government, modified only temporarily by the President's 
statement of June 27, regarding the 7th Fleet’s operations in Formosan waters.” 

The Indian proposal that the thirteen-power draft be given priority in dis- 
cussion was accepted by a vote of 48 to 5 with 4 abstentions.” 

After general debate, the draft resolution was adopted by 51 votes to 5 with 
1 abstention,” and was considered by the General Assembly in plenary session 
on December 14." The representative of the Soviet Union (Malik), after 
registering his objection to the committee’s decision to defer other draft resolu- 
tions submitted on the Korean question until the General Assembly had acted 
upon the thirteen-power proposal, stated that the measures contemplated in the 
latter measure were “merely a camouflage designed to make it possible for 


7 Document A/C.1/642, December 12, 1950. % Document A/C.1/SR.417, December 14, 
™ Document A/C.1/SR.415, December 12, 1950, p. 19. 

1950, p. 3. 81 The committee’s report to the General As- 
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American forces in Korea to continue in the future their act of armed aggres- 
sion.” For this reason his delegation would oppose the draft in plenary session 
as it had in the political committee.” Mr. Malik’s statement was endorsed by 
the representatives of the Ukrainian SSR, Poland, Byelorussian SSR and Czecho- 
slovakia. The resolution was then adopted by the plenary session on Decem- 
ber 14, in a roll-call vote of 52 in favor, 5 opposed (Byelorussian SSR, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Ukrainian SSR and USSR) with 1 abstention (China).“ The 
President of the General Assembly (Entezam) subsequently informed the As- 
sembly that Sir Benegal Rau (India) and Lester B. Pearson (Canada) had 
agreed to serve with him as the group of three constituted by the resolution.” 

On December 18, Mr. Pearson presented an interim report to the Political 
and Security Committee on behalf of the Committee of Three. Mr. Pearson 
reported that the committee had had a “very useful” discussion with the Uni- 
fied Command concerning the elements of an agreement which would be ac- 
ceptable to the command and to the other parties concerned. The committee 
had also, through Sir Benegal Rau, exchanged official views with the represen- 
tatives of the Peiping government and, on December 16, had sent to General 
Wu an official letter referring to the General Assembly’s resolution of December 
14 and pointing out that the purpose of the cease-fire was to prevent the con- 
flict in Korea from spreading, to end the fighting there as soon as possible, and 
to provide an opportunity for considering the steps which might be taken for 
a peaceful settlement of outstanding issues. The Committee of Three had so 
far received no reply from this communication which had also been telegraphed 
to authorities in Peiping. 

At this point in the committee’s work, the Swedish representative (Sandler) 
proposed that the committee adjourn until the Committee of Three could 
give a definite report on the outcome of its deliberations.” The Soviet Union 
representative (Malik), however, urged that the committee continue the dis- 
cussion of the other items remaining on its agenda for at least three or four 
days.” An exchange of views between the representatives of Syria, Australia, 
United Kingdom, Peru, USSR, Sweden and Bolivia on procedural motions 
before the committee then took place, following which the committee, by 50 
votes to 5 with 4 abstentions, adopted the Swedish proposal and adjourned 
pending the report of the Committee of Three.” The Committee of Three is- 
sued its report on January 2, 1951.” 


International Control of Atomic Energy: On December 12, 1950, the General 
Assembly in plenary session began consideration of the question of the inter- 
national control of atomic energy, an agenda item not referred to committee 
for prior discussion. Two draft resolutions were submitted for debate by the 
Assembly. The first of these—submitted jointly by Australia, Canada, Ecuador, 


® Document A/PV.324, December 14, 1950, 8% Document A/C.1/SR.418, December 18, 
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France, the Netherlands, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States— 
proposed to carry forward the United Nations work on atomic energy control 
and the regulation and reduction of armaments through the appointment of a 
twelve-member committee, consisting of representatives of the members of the 
Security Council and of Canada, which would consider and report to the sixth 
session of the Assembly on ways and means by which “the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Commission for Conventional Armaments may be 
co-ordinated and on the advisability of their functions being merged and placed 
under a new and consolidated disarmament commission.” The resolution recog- 
nized three basic principles if any attempt at disarmament was to succeed: 
1) all types of weapons, atomic and conventional, would have to be included; 
2) it would have to be founded upon the unanimous agreement of all nations 
possessing substantial armaments and armed forces; and 3) it would have to 
be bolstered by safeguards which would ensure universal compliance.” The 
second resolution was proposed by the Soviet Union and suggested that the 
Assembly instruct the Atomic Energy Commission to 1) resume its work and 
prepare a draft convention for the unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons 
and a draft convention for the international control of atomic energy, the two 
conventions to be concluded and brought into effect simultaneously; and 2) 
submit the conventions to the Security Council by June 1, 1951.” 

Representatives of Australia, the United States, the United Kingdom, France 
and Egypt spoke in support of the joint draft resolution and the plan of control 
contemplated by the western powers on the Atomic Energy Commission. Rep- 
resentatives of the USSR, the Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
the Ukrainian SSR, on the other hand, advocated adoption of the resolution 
proposed by the Soviet Union. 

Opening the debate on the question, Sir Keith Officer (Australia) recalled 
that the three basic principles recognized by the joint resolution as essential to 
a disarmament effort were those outlined by President Harry S. Truman (United 
States) in an address delivered before the General Assembly on October 24, 
United Nations Day. Australia had joined in sponsoring the resolution in the 
belief that there was little to be gained, in view of the continuing deadlock in 
both the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments, from the resumption of past discussions at the point at which they 
had last been abandoned. Australia could not, however, support the Soviet 
proposal “for one good reason, that it contains no sort of safeguard” and did not 
recognize the fact that atomic control and conventional disarmament com- 
prised but a single question. Since goodwill no longer flourished “in the at- 
mosphere of recent events” Sir Keith believed that the safeguards, absent from 
the Soviet proposal, had become more than ever essential. The proposals in- 
cluded in the joint draft resolution, on the other hand, constituted, he believed, 
“a suitable starting point for a- new examination” of the question and he urged 
the General Assembly to support them.” 


8° Document A/1668, December 11, 1950. ™ Document A/PV.321, December 12, 1950, 
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Mr. Andrei Vyshinsky (USSR) challenged the statement of Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson (United States), made earlier in the session, that of the 
hurdles on the path to the solution of the atomic question “the main hurdle 
was created by the policies of the Soviet Union.” Quite the contrary, Mr. 
Vyshinsky recalled, it was the Soviet Union, not the United States, “which for 
five years has untiringly been waging the struggle for the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon.” The seventh semi-annual report of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission indicated that in the last two years “feverish” work had 
been undertaken in the United States to perfect, produce and stockpile atomic 
weapons; production of raw and fissionable materials had, according to the 
report, established new records; new laboratories had been built; and new 
scientific installations had been begun. Mr. Vyshinsky concluded from these 
facts that the purposes and objectives of the United States were “clear” and 
“unequivocable”: “They boil down to a continued and maximum production 
and stockpiling of atomic weapons at the fastest possible pace, allowing no pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon, no prohibition of the production of the atomic 
weapon and no genuine objectives.” The purpose of the United States plan for 
international control, primarily the product of United States industrial and fi- 
nancial interests, was equally clear: “the concentration of control over the 
utilization of atomic energy, over the use of the world’s resources of atomic 
energy and the production of atomic weapons in the hands of American monop- 
olists.”. “Atomic bombolatry”—the conviction that the atomic bomb was the 
“main force that can settle the outcome of war’—had become the principal 
dogma of the ruling circles of the United States. 

The joint draft resolution, Mr. Vyshinsky stated, was intended to postpone or 
pigeon-hole the entire question. The Soviet proposal, however, was based on 
the necessity of the unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons and the simul- 
taneous establishment of strict international control under an international con- 
trol commission with inspection authority. The Soviet Union was proposing, 
Mr. Vyshinsky concluded, that work commence immediately on conventions to 
accomplish these ends and that one further effort be made “that this question 
may be gotten out of the deadlock which was so frequently encountered.” 

In the opinion of the United States representative (Cooper) the Assembly 
in considering the joint draft resolution would be dealing with “blueprints and 
plans for eventual disarmament” more than “with disarmament itself.” In 
order to set the record straight on past efforts to find a solution to the question 
of control, Mr. Cooper declared that failure to reach agreement “was the result 
of the lone position of the USSR.” The United States now believed that the 
United Nations “should prepare for the coordination of plans of control which 
would make possible the elimination of atomic weapons and of all other weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction.” As Mr. Cooper recalled, the Soviet Union it- 
self had, from time to time, implied that the two commissions had been engaged 
in a “parallel effort” and that “it would be more appropriate and effective if 
their work could be carried on together.” The joint draft resolution, Mr. Cooper 
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believed, offered “to the world and to the United Nations, including the Soviet 
Union, the possibility of the immediate and further consideration of this 
problem.” 

To Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) the immediate prospect of agree- 
ment on either atomic energy control or disarmament seemed “very small.” 
There had been few indications of any change in the opposing points of view 
as expressed in the past. From the arguments advanced by Mr. Vyshinsky, 
Sir Gladwyn was forced to conclude that the deadlock was “all the fault of the 
American monopolists.” He further concluded that “the only cure Mr. Vyshin- 
sky can suggest for our ills is that the American system of free enterprise should 
be replaced by a system in which the American economy, I suppose, is centrally 
controlled by a small body of men who are replaced at intervals by purges 
resulting in a series of judicial assassinations.” Sir Gladwyn made no claims 
that the western proposals on atomic energy were the best plan that could be 
devised; he could, however, state that they were “the best which had so far 
been devised.” The United Kingdom could not abandon them until something 
better was made available. Meanwhile, the United Kingdom would undertake 
any further consultations and negotiations promising “even the smallest chance” 
that success could be brought nearer. Sir Gladwyn believed that the joint draft 
proposals offered such a chance.” 

On December 13, the General Assembly, by 47 votes to 5, with 3 abstentions, 
adopted the joint draft resolution. The Soviet proposal was defeated by 
32 votes to 5, with 16 abstentions.” 


Twenty Year Program for Achieving Peace through the United Nations: The 
memorandum of the Secretary-General” which was circulated among the great 
powers during the summer of 1950 was presented for General Assembly discus- 
sion on November 16, 1950. Mr. Lie continued his statement” before the 
plenary session of the General Assembly by saying that a loss of faith in the 
United Nations was dangerous and that another war could only be averted by 
employing the resources for conciliation and constructive peace building with 
a new zeal. He felt that the breach of the peace which had occurred in Korea 
could be overcome and the United Nations succeed on three conditions: 1) 
suppression of the breach by collective action; 2) granting full assistance for 
rehabilitation and reconstruction to the country, the victim of aggression; and 
3) taking steps for a lasting and genuine reconciliation as soon as possible after 
peace had been made.” 

Andrei Vyshinsky (USSR) criticized the memorandum on the ground that 
it made no provision to prohibit the use of the atomic bomb, but merely advo- 
cated a control system. Mr. Vyshinsky also found the provision for technical 
assistance lacking as it did not provide a guaranty against the imposition of 
political qualifications detrimental to the under-developed countries.” The 


% Document A/PV.323, December 13, 1950, % Document A/PV.308, November 17, 1950. 
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Soviet delegation presented its own program for the achievement of peace 
which noted with approval that the problem of developing a program for the 
achievement of peace had been raised. The Soviet draft resolution considered 
it was essential that there be provisions for: 1) periodic meetings of the Security 
Council on a high level with a representative from the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic occupying the permanent seat of China; 2) unswerving compliance with the 
rinciple of unanimity in the work of the Security Council; 3) unconditional 
prohibition of atomic weapons and other weapons of mass destruction with an 
institution to ensure observance of that prohibition; 4) observance of the prin- 
ciple of equality in the total numbers and the composition in the preparation 
of agreements under Article 43 of the Charter for forces to be made available 
to the Security Council; 5) granting of technical assistance to under-developed 
countries upon the principle of the promotion of domestic resources without 
any political qualifications; and 6) development of international trade without 
discrimination on the basis of equality and respect for the sovereignty of all 
countries without interference in domestic affairs.” The Soviet draft was 
supported by the delegates from eastern Europe in preference to the program 
submitted by the Secretary-General."” The Polish delegate (Wierblowski) 
maintained that the memorandum of the Secretary-General was incomplete 
as it did not note the culpability of the United States foreign policy for the 
creation of tensions between the eastern and western worlds.” John Sparkman 
(United States) countered the criticism of Mr. Lie’s memorandum with criticism 
of the Soviet draft which he felt added little to a joint draft, which had been 
presented for the implementation of the Secretary-General’s proposals.” The 
Soviet proposed program was voted upon seratim by the Assembly on Novem- 
ber 20, 1950 and each paragraph rejected.” 

Charles Malik (Lebanon) stated that there were four unbalances to be cor- 
rected before the Soviet and non-Soviet worlds could co-exist without tensions: 
1) the power vacuums in utterly exposed areas of the world had to be filled; 
2) the economic vacuums in under-developed countries had to be corrected; 
3) the psychological inequality of fundamental faiths had to be adjusted; and 
4) inequality as to the accessibility of the truth had to be remedied. The lack 
of equality between the total points of view of the two worlds was harmful 
as the Soviet world had a more appealing articulation of its fundamental 
philosophy of life." 

A draft resolution submitted jointly by Canada, Chile, Colombia, Haiti, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, Sweden, Yugoslavia and the Philippine Republic com- 
mended the work of the Secretary-General and requested the appropriate 
organs of the United Nations to give consideration to those portions of the 
memorandum of the Secretary-General with which they were concerned.™ 
The resolution further requested that those organs concerned inform the Gen- 
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eral Assembly at its sixth session of the progress of such consideration. This 
draft resolution, with a drafting amendment suggested by the United Kingdom | 


was adopted by the General Assembly on November 20, 1950 by a vote of 55 
to 5, with 1 abstention.” 


Palestine (Assistance to Palestine Refugees): At the opening meeting of the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee’s discussion of Palestine on November 1, 1950, 
the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (Kennedy) submitted his interim report’ and stated 
that UNRWA had never considered that any phase of the political settlement of 
the Palestine problem lay within the agency’s terms of reference. It had been 
originally contemplated that, as work projects were developed, relief costs 
would decrease in proportion to the number who could be placed in paid jobs. 
The agency had, however, been unable to meet the schedules drawn up by the 
Economic Survey Missions for a variety of reasons, including: 1) lack of avail- 
able work projects and the unlikelihood of any developing which could substan- 
tially solve the unemployment problem of refugees in Gaza and Lebanon; and 
2) lack of funds. It cost roughly five times as much to keep a refugee at work 
as to maintain him and his dependents on relief, for work involved tools, ma- 
terials, administration and housing as well as wages. 

When the agency had first been established $35,500,000 was to have been 
provided for the works program, but to date it was estimated that the agency 
would receive $15 million less than that amount and relief costs were $10 mil- 
lion higher than had been expected. Mr. Kennedy emphasized the difficulties 
of attempting to operate such a scheme without working capital; the agency 
had rarely had in hand funds for more than a few weeks ahead, while at times, 
available funds had covered only a few days. Only in the complete absence 
of any other solution, Mr. Kennedy stated, should agencies such as UNRWA 
be required to operate on voluntary contributions provided in unknown amounts 
and at unknown times and sometimes in commodities which were difficult to 
fit into the program. It was recommended that the relief program be continued 
until June 1951 from funds already provided and further provision of funds 
be given to carry on operations for one year beyond that date. The agency 
felt that even when a political settlement had been reached, more than a year 
would be required to carry out the necessary rehabilitation measures. Further- 
more, the agency requested at least an additional and immediate five million 
dollars to meet emergency needs in food and clothing during the coming winter.’ 

Ahmed Bey Tugan, representing the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan 
emphasized what had been pointed out in the agency report: that the refugee, 
individually and collectively was tired of his present situation and wished, above 
all, to return home. The refugee had been repeatedly told and generally 
believed that his predicament was due to the interference of the western 
countries in his affairs; and that after more than two years of enforced idleness 


106 Document A/PV.312, November 20, 1950. 2 General Assembly, Ad Hoc Political Com- 
1 Documents A/1451, October 19, 1950 and mittee, Official Records (5th session), p. 194. 
A/1451/Corr.1, October 30, 1950. 
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and wretchedness, the 800,000 refugees constituted a serious threat to the peace 
and stability of the near east. Other Arab delegations joined in this statement 
stating that so long as the Israeli authorities continued to regard the Assembly 
resolution 194 (III) as a dead letter, the problem of refugees would remain. 
The only solution to the problem was the repatriation of the refugees to their 
homes in accordance with the resolution. 

The representative of Israel (Eban) on the contrary felt that it would be 
more advantageous, both for the refugees and for the near east as a whole, 
if the refugees were resettled among populations with which they had social, 
cultural, linguistic and religious ties. Just as the position of the refugees was 
a result of the decision to make war in 1948, so the failure to settle the refugee 
problem was due to the refusal to negotiate peace. His government, however, 
was willing to pay compensation for abandoned lands and it was essential 
that those sums should be paid into the refugee reintegration fund. It was 
preferable to adopt collective methods of paying the compensation rather than 
to attempt to solve the problem by means of individual indemnities. 

On November 7 a joint draft resolution was submitted by France, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United States noting that contributions sufficient to 
carry out the program authorized in the Assembly resolution 302 (IV) had 
not been made, and urging governments which had not yet done so to make 
every effort to give voluntary contributions. The draft further recognized that 
direct relief could not be terminated by December 31, 1950 as had been antici- 
pated and authorized the agency to continue to furnish direct relief to refu- 
gees, estimating that about twenty million dollars would be needed for that 
purpose between July 1, 1950 and June 30, 1951. Reintegration of refugees 
into the economic life of the near east, either by repatriation or resettlement 
was essential, the draft continued, and the agency was instructed to establish a 
reintegration fund to which not less than thirty million dollars should be con- 
tributed between July 1951 and June 1952. The Secretary-General was author- 
ized to advance funds not exceeding five million dollars from the Working 
Capital Fund to finance operations pursuant to the resolution. Furthermore 
the Secretary-General and the specialized agencies were to utilize to the fullest 
extent the agency’s facilities in coordinating the technical assistance programs 
in the countries in which the agency was operating.’ An amendment to the 
draft by Pakistan was accepted by the sponsors and the draft was submitted to 
the Administrative and Budgetary Committee for its advice on the financial 
implications. That committee recommended the inclusion in the joint draft 
of a paragraph providing for the appointment by the President of the Assembly 
of a negotiating committee of seven or more members to consult during the 
current session with Member and non-Member states as to the amounts which 
governments might be willing to contribute on a voluntary basis. The com- 
mittee further pointed out that the maximum sum likely to be available from 
the Working Capital Fund during the summer of 1951 was estimated at 


* Document A/AC.38/L.28, November 6, 1950. 
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$2,500,000 and therefore hoped that the demands upon the fund would be 
restricted to that amount. 

The sponsors of the draft accepted the proposed paragraph and on Novem- 
ber 27 the Ad Hoc Political Committee adopted the resolution by a vote of 43 
in favor, none opposed with 6 abstentions.‘ 


Palestine (Report of the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine and Repatriation of Palestine Refugees and Payment of Compensation Due 
to Them): After some procedural debate in the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
it was decided to discuss the question of the repatriation of Palestine refugees 
and the section of the report of the United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine dealing with refugees at the same time. Five draft resolutions were 
submitted on the questions by Egypt,’ a joint draft by France, Turkey, United 
Kingdom and United States,’ a draft by Israel,’ a joint draft by Ethiopia and 
Pakistan’ and a draft by the Soviet Union stating that considering that the 
Conciliation Commission had proven incapable of discharging its duty of set- 
tling the disputes between the parties in the Palestine question, the commission 
should be disbanded.* 

The Egyptian proposal requested the Conciliation Commission to establish 
an agency for the repatriation and compensation of Palestine refugees and 
which would also in collaboration with the governments take measures to safe- 
guard the property of the refugees. The governments would be requested to 
guarantee that refugees returning to their homes would be treated without any 
discrimination in law or in fact. A refusal by any government or authority to 
comply with the terms of the resolution would prove the existence of a breach 
of the peace within the meaning of Article 39 of the Charter and would require 
immediate investigation by the competent organs of the United Nations with 
a view to the adoption of appropriate measures in conformity with the Charter. 

The four-power draft urged the governments to engage without delay in 
direct consultations in order to arrive at a peaceful settlement of all questions 
outstanding between them. Instead of setting up a separate agency, it directed 
the commission to establish an office to make arrangements for the assessment 
and payment of compensation pursuant to paragraph 11 of resolution 194 (III) 
and also called upon the governments to ensure that refugees, whether repa- 
triated or resettled, would be treated without any discrimination. The draft 
submitted by Israel, merely urged the governments to engage in direct discus- 
sions under the auspices of the Conciliation Commission in order to arrive at 
a peaceful settlement of all questions outstanding between them with special 
emphasis on the refugee problem. 

Lord MacDonald (United Kingdom) felt that it was probable that the Arabs 
in Palestine would have great difficulty in adjusting to the very highly organized 


4 For record of committee discussion, see Gen- 7 Document A/AC.38/L.60, December 1, 
eral Assembly, Ad Hoc Political Committee, 1950. 
Official Records (5th session), p. 199-214 and 8 Document A/AC.38/L.62, December 1, 
Document A/AC.38/SR.57, November 27, 1950. 1950. 

5Document A/AC.38/L.30, November 7, ® Document A/AC.38/L.66, December 6, 
1950. 1950. 

Document A/AC.38/L.57, November 28, 
1950. 
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economic structure in Israel which ran counter to their own economic outlook. 
It was unlikely that an Arab would wholeheartedly accept the regime of auster- 
ity, directed toward the achievement of goals for which at best he had no 
enthusiasm and which might well arouse his active resentment. In the circum- 
stances it was the view of the United Kingdom that the Arab refugees would 
have a happier and more stable future if the bulk of them were resettled in 
the Arab countries. As a matter of right, however, the refugees who did not 
return to Palestine should receive early and adequate compensation for the 
property they had abandoned. 

The Iraqian delegate (Jamali) on the other hand stated that the attitude 
of the Jewish authorities toward the natural ‘right of the Arabs to their own 
home was “aggressive and reminiscent of Nazi ideology.” Eviction of a people, 
occupation of their homes and preventing their return obviously constituted 
aggression, he asserted. There could be no peace in Palestine and the middle 
east until elementary human rights were recognized and unless aggression was 
stopped. “The Arabs of Palestine were entitled to their homes and would never 
give them up regardless of the suffering and sacrifices involved.” The United 
Nations must apply uniform and universal standards of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms everywhere in the world. “The Jews must abandon the 
militant attitude derived from Nazi Germany, cease their persecution of Arab 
refugees, recognize Arab rights in Palestine, abandon their aggressive designs 
and learn to live with other people.” 

The other representatives of the middle east countries and Pakistan supported 
the Iraq statement with the representative of the Hashemite Kingdom of the 
Jordan (Tugan) accusing Israel and the United Nations itself for the failure 
in finding a solution to the refugee problem. The United Nations had failed 
to implement the Assembly’s decision to repatriate and compensate the refugees 
and Israel had refused to respect the decision. Mostafa Bey (Egypt) stated 
that there was no longer a question of granting the Jews “a symbolic home” in 
Palestine, for they had created a state which could serve as a base for an infil- 
tration offensive against the Arab states launched under the pressure of over- 
population resulting from mass immigration. The representative of Pakistan 
(Ali) emphasized the “illogicality of the Israel Government, which stated on 
the one hand that it could not accept more than 100,000 refugees because of 
its economic situation, and on the other hand allowed the unrestricted immigra- 
tion of Jews from all over the world. Those immigrants were not nationals of 
the State of Israel. They had no right over the land and homes of the Arab 
refugees, who were indisputable nationals of Israel.” Furthermore, the govern- 
ment of Israel “was using the need of the refugees to return to their homes as 
a lever to secure the incorporation of the Gaza region into Israel, thus making 
political capital out of the wretchedness of the refugees.” 

The Israeli delegate (Sharett) denied the accusations and asserted that the 
“refugee problem was the result of armed rebellion against the United Nations 
decision, assisted and intensified by the organized aggression perpetuated by 
the Arab States: those responsible for that criminal act must therefore bear 
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the blame for its fearful consequences.” The decision of the United Nations 
should be executed peacefully and the Arabs should accept the partition of 
Palestine. That condition had not been fulfilled and so no claim could be made 
for the fulfillment of the promises based on it. The resolution, moreover, was 
not completely general and unconditional. It provided for repatriation but 
only to the extent to which repatriation proved practicable and on condition 
that the refugees when repatriated should be prepared to live in peace in the 
state of Israel. By refusing to conclude the peace, the Arabs were making 
repatriation impossible, for peace was an essential prerequisite to repatriation, 
Mr. Sharett further accused the Arab states of supporting refugee repatriation 
to Israel so that a “fifth column” within the country would be created. 

On December 6, 1950 the committee proceeded to a vote on the various 
draft resolutions and amendments before it. Two USSR amendments to the 
four-power resolution were rejected, a Chinese amendment to add a paragraph 
urging the governments to seek a final settlement of all questions outstanding 
between them was accepted and the amended draft resolution was adopted by 
43 votes to 5 with 5 abstentions. Egypt, Ethiopia and Pakistan and Israel then 
withdrew their draft resolutions and the Soviet draft was rejected by a vote of 
46 to 5 with 1 abstention (Iraq).” 

In plenary session on December 14 the Soviet resolution was again rejected 
by the same vote and the amended four-power draft was accepted by a vote of 
48 votes to 5 with 4 abstentions.” 


Palestine (Question of an International Regime for the Jerusalem Area and 
Protection of the Holy Places): Two major draft resolutions were submitted 
to the Ad Hoc Political Committee on this subject by Belgium and Sweden. 
Under the Belgium plan a four-member committee would be provided to study 
the conditions for a settlement which would ensure the effective protection 
under United Nations auspices of the Holy Places and the spiritual and religious 
interests of the Holy Land. The committee, to be appointed by the Trustee- 
ship Council, was to report to the sixth session of the Assembly. This proposal 
was supported by representatives of the Arab states as well as by some Latin 
American delegates. 

The Swedish proposal provided for United Nations supervision of the pro- 
tection of and free access to the Holy Places, through a commissioner appointed 
for three years by a committee of the General Assembly. Jurisdiction would 
be exercised by the states concerned, Israel and Jordan, subject to certain 
powers granted to the commission. Support for the Swedish proposal was given 
by New Zealand and by the Netherlands, Israel, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Uruguay who submitted amendments. The representative of Jordan 
(Tuqan) however, felt that the proposal was tantamount to forcing Jordan to 


10For record of committee discussion, see 
documents A/AC.38/SR.31, November 1, 1950 
through A/AC.38/SR.35, November 7, 1950, 
A/AC.38/61, November 30, 1950 through 
A/AC.38/SR.72, December 7, 1950. For report 
of the Ad Hoc Political Committee and text of 


the resolution, see document A/1646, December 
9, 1950. 

11 Document A/PV.325, December 14, 1950. 
For summary of report of the Conciliation Com- 
mission and the views of Israel and the Arab 
states, see International Organization, IV, p. 617. 
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surrender the area of Hebron; the Arab inhabitants of Jerusalem, Bethlehem 
and the whole area would lose their Arab nationality and their connections 
with the whole Arab world. 

After some debate the committee decided by a vote of 30 to 8 with 10 absten- 
tions to take a preliminary vote on the Belgian draft which was then adopted 
by a vote of 30 to 18 with 11 abstentions. It was then decided not to vote on 
the alternative Swedish draft.” In plenary session on December 15, the result 
of the vote on the draft was 30 in favor, 18 against with 9 abstentions and the 
resolution was not adopted having failed to obtain the required two-thirds 
majority.” 

Former Italian Colonies (Eritrea): Two items appeared on the Assembly’s 
agenda regarding the former Italian colony of Eritrea: 1) the report of the 
United Nations Commission for Eritrea,“ and 2) the report of the Interim Com- 
mittee on its consideration of the commission’s report.” The Interim Com- 
mittee’s report transmitted to the Assembly a statement by the committee’s 
chairman, Muniz (Brazil), stating that confidential discussions initiated by the 
United Kingdom and the United States had been undertaken with representa- 
tives of interested delegations in an effort to find suitable grounds for a satis- 
factory solution of the Eritrean problem. The formula resulting from these 
efforts, Mr. Muniz reported, appeared to be “a carefully balanced formula 
capable of meeting the widely divergent views” and affording “a common 
denominator to the opposing interests.” However, the chairman said, “consid- 
erations which were alien to the principles involved in the solution of this prob- 
lem” did not permit him to recommend to the Interim Committee the com- 
promise solution resulting from the confidential discussions. Nor did time 
remain for the Interim Committee to make a set of recommendations to the 
General Assembly. 

In the absence of agreed recommendations from either the United Nations 
Commission for Eritrea or the Interim Committee, the members of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee proceeded to offer three separate solutions to the problem: 
1) independence, either immediately or after a period of preparation; 2) trus- 
teeship; and 3) union with Ethiopia. Representing the administering authority 
in Eritrea, Kenneth Younger (United Kingdom) proposed that, in view of 
Eritrea’s unstable economy and lack of political development which would 
make independence unfeasible, the eastern provinces of Eritrea be reunited 
with Ethiopia and the western provinces dealt with separately.” The Australian 
representative (McIntyre) on the other hand felt that the possibility of trus- 








"For committee discussion, see documents 
A/AC.388/SR.73, December 8, 1950 through 
A/AC.38/SR.81, December 14, 1950. For com- 
mittee report and text of draft resolution, see 
document A/1724, December 14, 1950. 

% Document A/PV.326, December 15, 1950. 

“Document A/1285, June 1950; General As- 
sembly, Official Records (5th session), Supple- 
ment No. 8. For a summary of the report, see 
International Organization, IV, p. 431. 


15 Document A/1388, September 1950; Gen- 
eral Assembly, Official Records (5th session), 
Supplement No. 14. For a summary of the 
Interim Committee’s discussions of the commis- 
sion’s report, see International Organization, IV, 
p- 619. 

% Document A/AC.38/SR.37, November 8, 
1950, p. 3. 
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teeship for Eritrea should have been more thoroughly studied. Since the 
Interim Committee had not found itself able to support such a solution, how- 
ever, he considered that federation or perhaps partition should be carefully 
considered, although he noted that all members of the Eritrean commission had 
agreed that the Eritreans were opposed to partition. Australia preferred the 
formula of federation with Ethiopia. In view of the country’s political and 
economic situation, independence was out of the question, Mr. McIntyre con- 
cluded." This point of view was supported by the Ethiopian representative 
(Abte Wold Aklilou) who cited the historical and cultural ties between his 
country and Eritrea.“ Other delegations «aking in favor of this solution 
included those from New Zealand, Frans.. Liberia, Union of South Africa, 
Norway, Burma, the United States, and Mexico. 

Various draft resolutions calling for the creation of an independent Eritrea 
were submitted to the committee. The Soviet Union proposed immediate inde- 
pendence and the withdrawal of all United Kingdom forces from Eritrea within 
three months from adoption of the resolution to that effect, with Eritrea ceding 
to Ethiopia that part of its territory necessary to ensure Ethiopia's access to the 
sea through the port of Assab.” Poland proposed that Eritrean independence 
be brought about at the end of three years, during which time Eritrea would 
be governed by a council of six members. Withdrawal of occupation forces 
and cession of territory to guarantee Ethiopian access to the sea were also pro- 
vided for in the Polish draft resolution.” A Pakistan proposal would have con- 
stituted Eritrea an independent state no later than January 1, 1953. The 
constitution for independent Eritrea would be framed by a National Assembly 
to be convened no later than October 1, 1951, and a provisional Eritrean gov- 
ernment would be set up as soon as possible, with a target date of April 1, 1952. 
A United Nations Commissioner for Eritrea would be appointed to assist in the 
creation of the National Assembly and the formulation of the constitution; the 
Commissioner would be assisted by a Council for Eritrea. Following independ- 
ence, Eritrea would be admitted to the United Nations in accordance with 
Article 4. 


An Iraqi proposal suggested that the Assembly recommend that the question | 


as to whether Eritrea should enter into some form of federation with Ethiopia 
or should become an independent state be determined by a national assembly 
of the people not later than July 1, 1951. To assist the Eritreans in deciding 
this issue, a United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea and a Council, consisting 
of seven governmental representatives and three representatives of the people 
of Eritrea, would be appointed. The Iraqi resolution called for the transfer 
of all power exercised by the administering power, the United Kingdom, by 
January 1, 1953.” 


11 [bid., p. 8. 21 Document A/AC.38/L.48, November 24, 

18 Tbid., p. 11. 1950. 

19 Document A/AC.38/L.31, November 8, 22 Document A/AC.38/L.32/Rev.1, Novem- | 
1950. ber 23, 1950. 


2° Document A/AC.38/L.48, November 24, 
1950. 
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In a later stage of the committee’s discussions, a fourteen. power draft resolu- 
tion—introduced by Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Denmark, Ecuador, Greece, 
Liberia, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Turkey and the United States—was 
offered for consideration. The resolution took into consideration the wishes and 
welfare of the inhabitants of Eritrea, the interests of peace and security in east 
Africa, and the rights and claims of Ethiopia based upon geographical, histori- 
cal, ethnic, and economic reasons—including particularly Ethiopia’s legitimate 
need for access to the sea. It recognized that the “disposal of Eritrea should 
be based on its close political and economic association with Ethiopia,” an 
association which should assure to the Eritreans “the fullest respect and safe- 

for their institutions, traditions, religions and languages, as well as the 
widest possible measure of self-government” while at the same time respecting 
“the constitution, institutions, traditions, and the international status and identity 
of the Empire of Ethiopia.” To these ends, the fourteen powers proposed that 
the Assembly recommend: 1) that Eritrea constitute an autonomous unit fed- 
erated with Ethiopia; 2) that the Eritrean government possess legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers in the field of domestic affairs; 3) that the jurisdiction 
of the federal government extend to such matters as defense, foreign affairs, 
currency and finance, foreign and interstate commerce, and external and inter- 
state communications; 4) that the area of the federation constitute a single 
area for customs purposes with no barriers to the free movement of goods and 
persons within the area; 5) that an Imperial Federal Council composed of equal 
number of Ethiopian and Eritrean representatives meet annually to advise upon 
common affairs of the federation; 6) that a single nationality prevail through- 
out the federation; 7) that the federal government ensure to residents in Eritrea 
without distinction the enjoyment of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
Under the joint draft proposal the federal government would be empowered 
to maintain the integrity of the federation and to impose uniform taxes through- 
out the area to meet the expenses of federal functions and services. The juris- 
diction of the Eritrean government would extend to areas not under the federal 
government, including the power to maintain the internal police, to levy taxes 
for the support of domestic functions and services, and the right to adopt its 
own budget. 

The resolution provided further for a transition period, not to extend beyond 
September 15, 1952, during which the Eritrean government would be organized 
and an Eritrean constitution prepared and promulgated. A United Nations 
Commissioner, assisted by experts appointed by the Secretary-General, would 
cooperate with the administering authority in the preparation and organization 
of an Eritrean administration and would draft the constitution to be submitted 
to an Eritrean national assembly for consideration.” 

In voting upon the various proposals before it, the committee first rejected 
the Soviet Union proposal in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote." Following the 


* Document A/AC.38/L.37, November 17, %* Document A/AC.38/SR.55, November 27, 
1950. 1950, p. 16. 
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defeat of the Polish resolution” as well as those submitted by Pakistan™ and 
Iraq,” the joint resolution was adopted by a vote of 38 to 14, with 8 abstentions,” 

The General Assembly considered the report of the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee on Eritrea” in plenary session on December 2. Before acting upon the 
committee's resolution and upon the draft proposals re-introduced in plenary ses- 
sion by Poland and the Soviet Union, a number of members of the General As- 
sembly explained the votes they were about to cast. The delegate from Ethiopia 
(Aklilou) expressed qualified support for the committee’s proposal as “the only 
solution which under the present circumstances could obtain the necessa: 
majority to be adopted by the United Nations,” and stated that Ethiopia would 
“respect it and loyally exert all its efforts to bring about its implementation.” 
The United Kingdom representative (Soskice) pledged that his government 
would “do its best in so far as it lies with it, to implement the proposals for a 
federation between Ethiopia and Eritrea,” and stated that he would vote in 
support of the committee's resolution, opposing the Polish and Soviet resolu- 
tions. Chile, Lebanon, China, and Iraq also urged approval of the committee's 
proposal. 

Speaking against the resolution were the representatives of the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, El Salvador, Byelorussia and the Ukraine. 

After separate favorable votes on each paragraph of the committee’s draft, 
the resolution as a whole was approved by a vote of 46 to 10, with 4 absten- 
tions.” The Polish and Soviet Union resolutions were then rejected. On De- 
cember 14, the Assembly elected Eduardo Anze Matienzo (Brazil) to serve as 
High Commissioner of the United Nations in Eritrea.” 


Former Italian Colonies (Libya): Ten meetings of the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee and three of the plenary sessions were devoted to the report of the United 
Nations Commissioner for Libya (Pelt) and the reports of the administering 
powers in Libya.” Mr. Pelt and, at the request of the Italian observer to the 
United Nations, a representative of Italy, were invited to participate in com- 
mittee discussion. By 33 votes to 11 with 10 abstentions after some argument 
the committee also agreed to invite the Chairman of the United Nations Coun- 
cil for Libya (Selim Bey) and another member of the Council to sit at the table. 

Four draft resolutions were submitted during committee debate: 1) by the 
United Kingdom on economic and financial provisions to be applied in Libya 
and providing for a United Nations arbitral tribunal for property and legal 
settlements; 2) by the Soviet Union providing that the parts of Libya be united 
into a single state, for the establishment of legislative and executive organs, 
and that all foreign troops be withdrawn from Libya within three months and 
that military bases be dismantled; 3) by Canada, Chile, Ecuador and Greece 
recommending that the administering powers press the formation of govern- 


5 Ibid., p. 17. 3% Document A/PV.316, December 2, 1950, 
26 Document A/AC.38/SR.56, November 27,  p. 20. 

1950, p. 5. 1 Document A/PV.325, December 14, 1950, 
% Tbid., p. 7. p. 56. 
% Ibid., p. 17. 32 See International Organization, IV, p. 618. 
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mental institutions and facilitate the establishment of an independent and 
sovereign Libya not later than January 1, 1952, urging ECOSOC, specialized 
agencies and Members to continue to assist Libya with technical and financial 
assistance and reaffirming the recommendation that Libya be admitted to the 
United Nations when it had become independent; and 4) by Egypt, Indonesia, 
Jraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen calling upon the 
authorities to ensure the full implementation of the November 21, 1949 Assem- 
bly resolution” to safeguard the unity of Libya and recommending that a na- 
tional assembly be convened not later than January 1, 1951 and that it should 
establish a provisional government not later than March 1, 1951 to which 
would be transferred all powers presently exercised by the administering powers. 
Because of the legal complications of the United Kingdom draft, as pointed 
out by the Italian representative, a subcommittee composed of the United 
Kingdom, France, Greece, Egypt, Belgium, Argentina and Poland as well as 
Mr. Pelt, the Italian representative and the Chairman of the Council, was en- 
trusted with the consideration of the resolution and recommendations thereon. 

On October 13, Commissioner Pelt informed the committee that the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-One had decided that: there were to be sixty members of 
the National Assembly; the principle of equal representation for each of the 
component regions of Libya would be employed—therefore each area would 
have twenty representatives in the assembly; the representatives would be 
appointed rather than elected; and non-national minorities would be excluded 
from participation. The National Assembly was to convene in Tripoli on 
November 25, 1950. 

In committee discussion” the administering powers (France and the United 
Kingdom), Greece, Canada and the United States felt that the United Nations 
Commissioner had done a difficult job well and pointed out some of the prob- 
lems on the road to Libyan independence: none of the three parts of Libya 
was self-sufficient; there was a serious lack of technical education and of trained 
personnel in public administration; the country’s economic situation was further 
complicated by the pending Italian war damages claims and property settle- 
ments; and there existed a serious minority problem. 

Representatives of the middle eastern states, however, attacked the admin- 
istering powers and the United Nations Commission on the decision taken by 
the Committee of Twenty-One that there should be equal representation regard- 
less of population disparity. This meant that Cyrenaica with a population of 
300,000, Tripolitania with 850,000, and the Fezzan with only 50,000 would 
possess equal authority in the National Assembly. The Syrian representative 
(Zeineddine) believed that there existed a serious danger that the three re- 
gions would be encouraged to develop autonomously and might resist absorp- 
tion as integral parts of the territory. It was also to be feared that certain 
parts of Libya might be attached to neighboring countries for administrative 
or other purposes, disrupting the unity which the Assembly’s previous resolu- 


* Ibid., p. 59. sembly, Ad Hoc Political Committee, Official 
“For committee discussion, see General As- Records (5th session), p. 41-109. 
P. 
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tion on Libyan independence had required. The Saudi Arabian representative 
(Jabbar) felt that Mr. Pelt, instead of taking measures to eliminate all existing 
obstacles to Libyan unification, had been obliged to yield to the administering 
powers and accept a de facto division of the territory. His delegation felt that 
the division of Libya had been a mistake, since the two powers entrusted with 
the administration considered that they had special interests in Africa. 

Seconded by the other eastern European representatives, Amazasp A. 
Arutiunian (USSR) asserted that the United Kingdom and France were doing 
their utmost to divide the country by exploiting regional differences and were 
seeking to develop the administrative sections of the country into separate 
entities by the creation of puppet regimes. To prevent the division of Libya, 
the USSR representative believed that representation in the National Assembly 
should be proportional rather than equal and that the membership of the assem- 
bly should be elected. The United Nations Commissioner, moreover, was 
covering up the illegal actions of the United Kingdom and France aimed at 
partitioning Libya with the ultimate purpose of transforming it into an armed 
camp in Africa for their own benefit and that of the United States. They were 
governing Libya by applying war-time legislation supported by armed force 
and repression. The economic stability of the country was weakened, essential 
administrative posts were held by foreigners, free press and human rights were 
denied the people and no attention was paid the opinions of the political 
opposition. 

In reply, Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) pointed out that the decision 
that Libya should be independent had been taken and it was for the Libyan 
people themselves to choose between a unitary or federated state. The admin- 
istering powers could not be justly accused of imposing separatism; any steps 
in that direction had been taken on the initiative of the three areas composing 
Libya. Sir Gladwyn referred to the Soviet draft resolution as “an old gag’- 
the first part of which had already been covered by the Assembly’s 1949 resolu- 
tion and the second part of which had, in exactly the same phraseology, been 
rejected at the fourth session. 

On October 14, the committee adjourned to permit the sponsors of the draft 
resolutions before it (other than that proposed by the United Kingdom) to 
meet informally and produce a single draft resolution. The new draft, prepared 
as a result of these consultations, was sponsored, with certain reservations, by 
Canada, Chile, Ecuador, Egypt, Greece, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. Some Arab delegations urged an 
express reference to the withdrawal of foreign troops and several other members 
of the committee wished to emphasize that the provisional government was to 
be responsible to the National Assembly. Pakistan felt that the draft should 
set forth the measures to be taken if the National Assembly did not succeed 
in establishing a provisional government within the prescribed time and Mr. 
Pelt felt that the technical and economic responsibilities of the United Nations 
toward Libya should be more precisely defined. 
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Six amendments to the draft were proposed by Australia, Argentina, Pakistan, 
the United States, Israel and the Soviet Union. Australia and Argentina with- 
drew their amendments upon the assurance of the vice-chairman (Kyrou) that 
the word “united” as used in the draft was not intended to impose a unitary 
state upon the Libyans if they did not desire it, nor in any way to prejudge the 
form of government. The United States amendment was withdrawn on the 
understanding that the committee’s report would make it clear that United 
Nations organs and the specialized agencies were to grant requests for assistance 
only to the extent that they were able to do so. Pakistan withdrew its amend- 
ment in the interests of unanimity; and the Israeli amendment was withdrawn 
on the understanding that the word “inhabitant” was not designed to have a 
prohibitive meaning, excluding certain sections of the population from equal 
participation in the new state and that it was the desire of the committee that 
adequate safeguards for the protection of minorities be included in the Libyan 
constitution. The USSR oral amendment to delete the words “with the increas- 
ing, cooperation of the Administering Powers with the United Nations Com- 
mission and the mutual coordination of their activities to that end” was rejected. 

The joint draft resolution was put to a paragraph-by-paragraph vote and 
adopted as a whole by 53 votes to 1 (France, who maintained her position that 
both the Council for Libya and the United Nations Commissioner were unneces- 
sary),” with 5 abstentions. 

The USSR proposal was opposed because it imposed a centralized govern- 
ment upon Libya. Strong sympathy‘was expressed, however, particularly by 
the Arab states, with the paragraph recommending the immediate withdrawal 
of foreign troops. The draft, after separate votes on its three sections, was 
rejected as a whole by 38 votes to 13, with 17 abstentions. 

The question of representation in the National Assembly was raised again in 
plenary session on November 16 and 17 when representatives of Lebanon, Iraq, 
El Salvador, Syria, Pakistan, Egypt and Saudi Arabia expressed grave doubts 
as to the merits of the system accepted by the Committee of Twenty-One. Mr. 
Pelt informed the Assembly that the principle of equal representation had been 
agreed upon contrary to his advice but as a political expedient in view of the 
positions taken by the Fezzan and Cyrenaica that they would not participate 
under any other arrangement. The Commissioner stated that he would propose 
to the Council for Libya that the constitution formulated by the National As- 
sembly about to convene in Tripoli be considered a provisional instrument sub- 
ject to approval by a parliament elected by all the Libyan people. 

In order to provide sufficient time for the election of the National Assembly 
as proposed in an Egyptian resolution, the representative of E] Salvador 
(David) submitted an amendment to the committee resolution which would 
postpone for two months the time determined for the convening of the National 
Assembly and the establishment of the provisional government. The Egyptian 
amendment was rejected on November 17 by a vote of 24 to 20 with 15 absten- 


*See International Organization, IV, p. 59. 
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tions and, accordingly, no vote was taken upon Dr. David’s proposal. The 
committee resolution, amended by South Africa to qualify “to the extent to 
which they are able” the assistance to be given by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, was adopted in plenary session by 50 votes to 0 with 8 
abstentions. The USSR proposal, resubmitted, in plenary session, was again 
rejected in a section-by-section vote.” 

As adopted in plenary session, the resolution 1) expressed confidence that 
the United Nations Commissioner aided by the Council for Libya would take 
the necessary steps for the achievement of unity and independence in Libya; 2) 
called upon the authorities concerned to take all steps necessary to ensure the 
effective implementation of the Assembly’s 1949 resolution; 3) recommended 
that a) a national assembly representative of the inhabitants of Libya be con- 
vened as soon as possible and in any case before January 1, 1951, b) the na- 
tional assembly establish a provisional government with April 1, 1951, as a 
target date, c) powers be progressively transferred to the provisional govern- 
ment by the administering authorities in such manner as to ensure that all powers 
would rest in the provisional government by January 1, 1952, and d) that the 
United Nations Commissioner draw up a schedule for the transfer of powers; 
4) urged ECOSOC, the specialized agencies and the Secretary-General to 
extend to Libya “in so far as they may be in a position to do so” such technical 
and financial assistance as may be requested by Libya; and 5) reaffirmed the 
recommendation that “upon its establishment as an independent state, Libya 
be admitted to the United Nations in accordance with Article 4 of the Charter.” 

On December 2, 1950, the National Assembly in session in Tripoli adopted 
a resolution constituting Libya a federal state governed by a “democratic repre- 
sentative constitutional monarchy, under the crown of the Emir of Cyrenaica.”™ 

Twenty-eight meetings of a subcommittee of the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
were devoted to the discussion of the United Kingdom proposal” and financial 
and economic provisions relating to Libya.“ After a series of amendments and 
suggestions, the subcommittee adopted by 6 votes to 1 a draft resolution which 
was subsequently approved by the ad hoc committee by 34 votes to 5 with 3 
abstentions, and in plenary session by a sectional vote: the preamble was 


adopted by 46 votes to 5 with 2 abstentions, the remainder was adopted by | 


47 votes to 5 with 2 abstentions. Resolution B was adopted by 49 votes to5 
with 2 abstentions. In each of these bodies, the USSR sought to postpone the 
item until the sixth session in order to ascertain the views of the Libyan people. 
The proposal was, however, rejected in committee by 26 votes to 5 with 9 
abstentions and in plenary session by 44 votes to 6 with 4 abstentions. An 
Egyptian draft resolution” was also submitted instructing the Secretary-General 
to study the problem of war damage in connection with the technical and 


3%6 Documents A/PV.305, November 16, 1950- * For the report of the Ad Hoc Political Com- 


A/PV.307, November 17, 1950. mittee and the text of the resolution, see Docu- 
31 Document A/1457, October 25, 1950. ment A/1726, December 14, 1950. 
88 United Nations, Bulletin, IX, p. 691. 1 Document A/AC.38/L.75, December 13, 


3 Documents A/AC.38/L.9, October 9, 1950; 1950. 
A/AC.38/L.9/Corr.1, October 10, 1950. 
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financial assistance which Libya might request. The draft was adopted unani- 
mously in both the committee and the plenary session.“ 


Former Italian Colonies (Adjustment of Frontiers between Egypt and 
Libya): Following an explanation by the Egyptian representative (Mostafa 
Bey) that Egypt’s claims to the Djarabub oasis were justified for historical 
reasons and that his country merely sought to rectify an error and redress an 
injustice committed at a time when Egypt was not “absolute master of its 
destiny” the Ad Hoc Political Committee agreed to defer the matter until the 
Assembly's sixth session.“ This decision was unanimously confirmed in plenary 
session on December 14.“ 


Former Italian Colonies (Procedure to Delimit the Boundaries of the Former 
Italian Colonies) :* The United States had suggested in the Interim Committee 
and proposed again in the Ad Hoc Political Committee“ that the boundaries 
of the former Italian colonies which had not as yet been fixed be delimited by 
negotiations between the states concerned. The United States draft also pro- 
vided for the appointment by the Secretary-General of a mediator should the 
parties fail to reach agreement in their negotiations. This procedure was to 
apply only to the delimitation of boundaries and not to their rectification. The 
United Kingdom, Egyptian and French delegations fully supported the resolu- 
tion, referring particularly to the boundaries that interested them; but the 
representative of the Soviet Union (Tsarapkin) considered the Interim Com- 
mittee illegal and maintained that the United Nations was not competent to 
deal with the delimitation of the boundaries, which was within the exclusive 
competence of the four-powers responsible for the peace treaty with Italy. 
Consequently, if the Assembly took action on the question it would be violating 
the provisions of that treaty. The United States resolution was adopted by 
35 votes to 5 with 1 abstention.“ In plenary session it was approved by a vote 
of 44 to 5 with 0 abstentions.“ 


Recognition by the United Nations of the Representation of a Member State: 
On December 14, 1950 the plenary session of the General Assembly adopted 
a resolution recommending that whenever more than one authority claimed to 
be the government entitled to represent a Member state in the United Nations 
and the question became the subject of controversy, the question should be 
considered in the light of the purposes and principles of the Charter and the 
circumstances of each case; recommending that when such a question arose, it 
should be considered by the Interim Committee or by the General Assembly; 
recommending that the attitude adopted by the General Assembly or its Interim 
Committee should be taken into account by other organs of the United Nations 
and by the specialized agencies; declaring that the attitude adopted would not 


“Documents A/1727, December 14, 1950; # Document A/AC.38/L.78, December 13, 
A/PV.326, December 15, 1950. 1950. 

*Documents A/AC.38/SR.80, December 13, 47 Document A/AC.38/SR.81, December 14, 
1950; A/1720, December 13, 1950. 1950. 

“Document A/PV.325, December 14, 1950. *Document A/PV.326, December 15, 1950. 


“See International Organization, IV, p. 621. 
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of itself affect the direct relations of individual Member states with the state 
concerned; and requesting the Secretary-General to transmit the resolution to 
the other organs of the United Nations and specialized agencies for such action 
“as may be appropriate.” 

This resolution resulted from eleven meetings of the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee and nine of a subcommittee and represented a dilution and combination 
of three draft resolutions submitted by Cuba,” the United Kingdom" and 
Dominican Republic.” In essence the Cuban draft declared that the General 
Assembly was the only organ competent of expressing the views of all Mem- 
bers on the question of representation and recommended that the question 
should be decided in the light of the following factors: 1) effective authority 
over national territory; 2) the general consent of the population; 3) the ability 
and willingness to achieve the purposes, observe the principles and fulfill the 
obligations of the Charter; and 4) respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. When it was necessary to take a decision on the legitimacy of the 
representation of a Member state, the matter was to be referred to the General 
Assembly. Such decisions were not to affect the direct relations of individual 
Members with the state. An amendment was submitted by Uruguay adding 
the words “established without the intervention of any other State” to paragraph 
1 as well as another change in wording. 

The operative part of the United Kingdom draft recommended that where 
the question of the representation of a Member state arose in consequence of 
internal processes or changes which had taken place in that state, the right of 
a government to represent the Member state concerned in the United Nations 
should be recognized if that government exercised effective control and au- 
thority over all or nearly all the national territory, and had the obedience of the 
bulk of the population of that territory, in such a way that this control appeared 
to be of a permanent character. When any question arose regarding the right 
of a government to represent a Member state, the matter should be referred 
to the General Assembly, but without thereby precluding action by any other 
organ of the United Nations which was called upon to take a decision on the 
matter during the period before the Assembly met. 

An amendment to the Cuban draft was submitted by China: 1) to add to the 
preamble a paragraph to the effect that the recognition of a new representation 
of a Member state should not be premature and should be guided strictly by 
the principles of the Charter and the Stimson Doctrine of Non-Recognition; 2) 
to add a paragraph to the operative part specifying that a state must be estab- 
lished without the intervention of any other state, independent of foreign control 
and domination, and not as a result of foreign aggression; and 3) in addition to 
fulfilling the purposes of the Charter the state must not have been an accomplice 
of aggression nor have committed acts of aggression. Mr. Liu Chieh further 


4# Document A/1753, December 18, 1950; for 51 Document A/AC.38/L.11, October 10, 


text of the resolution, see this issue, documents 1950. 
section. 52 Document A/AC.38/L.24, October 25, 


5% Document A/AC.38/L.6, October 7, 1950. 1950. 
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suggested that the Assembly appoint a commission of investigation to ascertain 
the facts of each case. 

The Dominican draft, representing the feeling of many members that the 
question was essentially of a legal nature, requested the International Law Com- 
mission to study the legal aspects of the item and submit the results of the study 
to the sixth session of the Assembly. The committee, however, feeling that the 
problem was essentially political, later dropped this draft. 

On October 26 the committee decided by 29 votes to 6 with 17 abstentions 
to establish a subcommittee to consider the item in the light of all proposals, 
amendments, suggestions and views presented in the course of debate. The 
subcommittee was composed of the representatives of Australia, Belgium, China, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Egypt, France, India, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay and Venezuela. The subcommittee in turn 
established two working groups and at the end of nine meetings produced a 
draft resolution which it presented to its parent committee. The draft’s pre- 
amble was essentially the same as that eventually adopted by the General 
Assembly, but the operative part took into account and enumerated the factors 
to be taken into consideration in determining the representation of a Member: 
1) the extent to which the new authority exercised effective control over the 
territory of the Member state and was generally accepted by the population; 
2) the willingness of that authority to accept responsibility for the carrying 
out by the Member state of its obligations under the Charter; and 3) the extent 
to which that authority had been established through internal processes in the 
Member state. An Egyptian amendment to delete this section was adopted by 
a roll-call vote in committee by a vote of 27 to 13 with 14 abstentions and in 
plenary session by a vote of 25 to 10 with 8 abstentions. Other amendments 
were submitted to the draft by Belgium, Mexico, Egypt and Argentina and the 
draft as amended was adopted in committee by 29 votes to 7 with 15 absten- 
tions and in plenary session, without discussion, by 36 votes to 6 with 9 absten- 
tions.” 

In committee discussion two sharply drawn distinctions were made: that any 
decision of the international organization did not affect the relations of individ- 
ual states with the state in question; and that the admission of a new Member 
and the representation of a Member were two entirely different matters. The 
committee was furthermore, divided in opinion as to whether the matter was 
essentially of a legal or political nature and whether the matter was or was not 
one essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of states. 

The Chinese representative (Liu Chieh) stated that in international law, rec- 
ognition was considered premature as long as the existing government continued 
to offer resistance. Moreover, although exercising authority over a territory 
was an important test, it was not and could not be the deciding factor. From 
the standpoint of the United Nations, recognition must be based primarily on 
the principles of the United Nations Charter. If the United Nations were to 


8% Document A/PV.325, December 14, 1950. 
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decide that any regime in effective control could ipso facto qualify for recogni. 
tion it would create an extremely dangerous precedent and would convireg 
world opinion that the United Nations was unconcerned with the manner ix 
which a regime came to power. 

Sir Frank Soskice (United Kingdom) felt that it was essential that some uni- 
versal, factual and objective test which implied no moral or political approval 
of the government concerned or of the people which it controlled or of its 
policies or actions should be applied. It was simply a recognition of an existing 
fact, namely, that the new government was in control of the conduct of the 
nation. While appreciative of the feelings which had led the representative of 
Cuba to seek some moral or policy test, Sir Frank pointed out that it would be 
an illogical and inconsistent position for the United Nations, having granted a 
state membership, to take away those rights by not allowing it to be represented 
by the government which in fact controlled it. Such action was illegal and 
contrary to the Charter. 

The United States representative (Gross) felt that the question to be con- 
sidered by the committee was not that of the recognition of one government by 
another, nor whether there were uniform policies which should be applied by 
all governments in any situation when deciding whether to recognize a new 
regime. Mr. Gross could not sympathize with the point of view that any state 
which had the obedience of a large majority of the people should be seated in 
the United Nations. Individual or bilateral recognition was solely a matter of 
government policy and any criteria adopted by the General Assembly would 
only bind that body and its subsidiary organs. 

The Brazilian delegate (Muniz) pointed out that should the committee suc- 
ceed in drafting a set of rules as objective criteria for judging the legality of 
the representation of Member states, those rules would bind all Members to act 
accordingly. That would mean a limitation of the more or less discretionary 
right of a state to decide whether to grant or withhold recognition of such 
representation through its vote. Few Member states were likely to welcome 
such a limitation. The Brazilian delegation considered that the committee 
should first decide the preliminary question of whether it was desirable to es- 
tablish rules regarding the legality of the representation of Member states in the 
United Nations, and then seek legal guidance to enable it to solve the problem. 

The Soviet representatives (Tsarapkin and Voyna) felt that the participation 
by a given state in international organizations was not dependent on the recog- 
nition of that state by other states. The United Nations should follow the 
principle of admitting only representatives appointed by a government exercis- 
ing effective power in the Member state concerned. The Cuban attempt to 
substitute that principle for the proposition that only the General Assembly 
should be authorized to decide the question of representation was illegal; more- 
over the four criteria of the Cuban draft were not contained in the Charter and 
had no bearing whatsoever on the question of representation. The admission 
of states to membership was governed by Article 4 of the Charter which Article 
did not include a solution to the problem of representation of states which were 
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already Members of the United Nations. United Nations organs could recog- 
nize only the credentials of representatives appointed by a government exercis- 
ing effective powers. No other questions, much less any question relating to 
the domestic affairs of states, should be taken into account when the matter 
was under consideration. The entire Cuban draft represented defiance of the 
Charter, violation of accepted principles of international law and was merely 
an attempt to keep out the rightful representative of China. The United King- 
dom draft, although stating a principle in conformity with international law, 
could serve no useful purpose. Every organ of the United Nations was fully 
empowered under its rules of procedure to decide independently as to the 

wers of representatives. The Byelorussian delegate (Khomusko) further 
felt that the Cuban draft suggesting that the General Assembly be given the 
right in every case to decide as to the legitimacy of the representation of Mem- 
bers infringed on the sovereign rights of people to self-determination and there- 
fore was in blatent contradiction with the Charter. 

It was the Indian view that any government sufficiently stable to continue 
to function as the permanent and established government of a country was the 
spokesman for that country’s people and could therefore claim to represent it on 
outside bodies. A change of government need not break the continuity of a 
state. If it should later be established that the government in question was 
violating the provisions of the Charter and failing to observe human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, the Charter laid down the steps to be taken. 

The representative of the Union of South Africa (Jordaan) stated that the 
decision of whether or not a government was permanent or not was a subjective 
criterion; since it was for each government to decide whether it believed in the 
permanent character of the new government. Mr. Jordaan doubted whether 
such a criterion would help solve the problem and further considered that a 
government, in favor of which Members had decided in accordance with the 
criteria established by jurists, could legitimately hold that those Members had 
conceded that it fulfilled the requirements which entitled it to de jure recogni- 
tion and that it was therefore entitled to such recognition as a matter of right. 
The United Kingdom and Cuban proposals would therefore have the effect of 
encroaching on the prerogatives of governments and the adoption of either of 
the two proposals might mean future trouble.” 


Representation of China in the United Nations: At the opening meeting of 
the General Assembly on September 19, 1950 the question of the representation 
of China was brought up by India and four draft resolutions on the subject 
were submitted and discussed. An Indian draft resolution recognized the 
government of the Central People’s Republic of China as the only Chinese 
government which exercised control over the territory and commanded the 
A/AC.38/SR.59, November 28, 1950; for record 


of voting in the subcommittee, see document 
A/AC.38/L.45, November 21, 1950; for rap- 
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obedience of the people and therefore was entitled to representation in the 
General Assembly; the Indian draft also recommended that other United Na- 
tions’ organs adopt similar resolutions.” The Soviet Union submitted two draft 
resolutions to the plenary session; one declaring that the Kuomintang group 
was not to take part in the work of the General Assembly as the Chinese repre. 
sentatives,” and the other inviting the Central People’s Republic of China to 
send representatives to the General Assembly.” The draft resolution submitted 
by the Canadian delegation called for a special committee to consider the ques- 
tion of Chinese representation and to report back to the General Assembly. 
Its recommendations were to be discussed in plenary session after consideration 
of the agenda item on recognition by the United Nations of the representation 
of a Member state.” Pending the decision by the General Assembly on the 
report, the representatives of the nationalist government of China were to be 
accorded their usual privileges as delegates.” The special committee originally 
was to be composed of the President of the Assembly and six delegates of 
Member states named by him, but an Australian amendment accepted by 
Canada proposed that the special committee be composed of seven members 
named by the President.” In general the debate on the question was divided 
between the Members, who had recognized the communist government of 
China, favoring either the Soviet or the Indian proposals and the Members, who 
continued to recognize the nationalist government of China, favoring the 
Canadian proposal.” On a roll-call vote the Indian resolution was rejected by 
the General Assembly by a vote of 33 to 16 with 10 abstentions.” The first 
Soviet resolution proposing that the representatives of the nationalist govern- 
ment of China not be recognized as representatives of China was rejected bya 
vote of 38 to 10 with 8 abstentions.“ The second Soviet resolution proposing 
that the Central People’s Republic of China be invited to send representatives 
to the General Assembly was also rejected by the Assembly by a vote of 37 to 
11 with 8 abstentions. The Canadian proposal as amended by Australia was 
adopted by the Assembly by a vote of 38 to 6 with 11 abstentions on the first 
part and a vote of 42 to 8 with 6 abstentions on the second part™ but it was 
not until November 16, 1950 that the President named Belgium, Canada, India, 
Iraq, Mexico, Poland and the Philippine Republic to compose the special com- 
mittee.” Jacob Malik protested the composition of the committee as it con- 
tained only two Members who had recognized the communist government of 
China and it was maintained by the Polish delegate (Katz-Suchy) that equal 
representation should be given both views or otherwise the issue would be 
prejudged.” It was agreed that the composition of the committee should be 


55 Document A/1365, September 18, 1950. ® Document A/1371, September 19, 1950. 
56 Document A/1369, September 19, 1950. *1 General Assembly, Official Records (5th 
57 Document A/1370, September 19, 1950. session), p. 2-15. 
58 For the resolution by the General Assembly ® Thid., p. 15. 
on the question of representation of a Member 83 Tbid., p. 16. 
see this issue, documents section; for summary of 64 Thid. 
discussion in the Ad Hoc Political Committee, 6 Document A/PV.305, November 16, 1950. 
see this issue, p. 105. 86 Ibid. 
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tponed until the delegates had had more time for its consideration and it 
was not until December 12, 1950 that the special committee was actually 
formed. Upon the suggestion of Czechoslovakia delegate (Nosek) the mem- 
bers of the committee were selected by secret ballot; those Members elected 
to serve on the special committee to study the question of Chinese representa- 
tion were India, Canada, Ecuador, Mexico, Poland, Iraq and the Philippine 
Republic.” The special committee did not report to the General Assembly 
before its adjournment on December 15, 1950. 


Admission of New Members to the United Nations: The problem of admis- 
sion of new Members to the United Nations was discussed in the plenary meet- 
ing of the United Nations on December 4, 1950. The debate on the topic, 
which consisted largely of charges and rebuttals, revolved around the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Justice” and three draft resolutions.” 

A resolution submitted by the Soviet Union recommended that the Security 
Council review the applications of Albania, the Mongolian Peoples Republic, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, Ireland, the Hashemite 
Kingdom of the Jordan, Austria, Ceylon and Nepal for admission to member- 
ship in the United Nations.” The Syrian delegate (El Khouri) stated that his 
government favored universality of membership in the United Nations and 
pointed out that the Soviet draft resolution was willing to admit eight coun- 
tries sponsored by the western states in return for the admission of five states 
sponsored by the eastern powers.” Jerzy Michalowski (Poland) supported the 
Soviet proposal and termed it “conciliatory”; he also maintained that the peace 
treaties with Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria and the agreement made at 
Potsdam incorporated clear-cut provisions for their membership in the United 
Nations, and that votes in opposition to their membership by the United King- 
dom and the United States constituted a breach of their obligations. Mr. Micha- 
lowski asserted that the Soviet Union had not been the only permanent 
Member of the Security Council to exercise the veto, but that real vetoes had 
been cast by the United States, the United Kingdom and France as collective 
vetoes.” §. K. Tsarapkin (USSR) decried the discrimination in the admission 
of new members as intolerable. John Sparkman (United States) adversely 
criticized the Soviet draft for the omission of the Republic of Korea from the 
listed states and for the omission of a provision advocating the elimination of 
the use of the veto on questions of admission; the United States had taken the 
position not to use its privileged vote to block the admission of applicants re- 
ceiving seven affirmative votes. Mr. Sparkman insisted that Albania, Bulgaria 
and Hungary had not met the qualifications for membership, but on the con- 
trary had given moral support to the aggression in Korea. The Soviet draft 


™ Document A/PV.321, December 12, 1950. ® Document A/PV.318, December 4, 1950. 
® For a summary of the advisory opinion of * Document A/1577, December 1, 1950. 
the International Court on the Admission of New 7 Document A/PV.318, December 4, 1950, 
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resolution was rejected by the General Assembly by a vote of 22 against, 18 in 
favor with 13 abstentions.” 

A proposal submitted by the delegation of El Salvador noted that applications 
for membership had failed of action, although there had been nine votes in 
favor of their recommendation to the General Assembly, because of the opposi- 
tion of one permanent member, and urged the Secretary-General™ to invite 
Austria, Ceylon, Finland, the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Nepal, Ireland, 
Italy, Portugal and the Republic of Korea to send observers to the United 
Nations so that those countries might at least express their views and furnish 
information when needed.” The Canadian delegate (Lapointe) maintained 
that the proposal of El Salvador involved changes in the structure of the United 
Nations and was joined in this view by Mr. Tsarapkin, who noted that the 
advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice stated that both the 
recommendation of the Security Council and the decision of the General Assem- 
bly were necessary for admission; the draft was an attempt to circumvent the 
Charter. Dr. Hector D. Castro (El Salvador) defended his delegation’s draft 
resolution as a gesture of rapprochement not forbidden by the Charter and 
made imperative by the present state of affairs. He also felt that the countries 
involved would accept the invitation to send observers. The Argentine dele- 
gate (Munoz) supported the position of El Salvador and drew an analogy from 
the invitations extended to the Organization of American States and the Arab 
League and the proposal to extend invitations to applicants pending their ad- 
mission to the United Nations. The first vote on the draft resolution of El 
Salvador was taken paragraph-by-paragraph and two paragraphs were deleted; 
on the final vote taken on the approved paragraphs, the resolution was rejected 
by 19 votes to 13 with 19 abstentions.” 

The resolution passed by the Assembly on December 4, 1950 on the question 
of the admission of new members to the United Nations was a joint proposal 
submitted by Brazil, Canada, the Philippine Republic, Sweden and Syria. It 
requested the Security Council to keep the pending applications under consid- 
eration in accordance with resolution 296 of the fourth session of the General 
Assembly” and it was the only action which could be taken, in the view of 
Pierre Ordonneau (France), on a question which had little likelihood of im- 
mediate solution. The resolution was approved by a vote of 46 in favor, 5 
opposed and 2 abstentions.” 


Admission of Indonesia to the United Nations: A letter dated September 27, 
1950 from the President of the Security Council (Jebb) to the President of the 
General Assembly” transmitted the recommendation of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia for membership in the United Nations. A joint resolution submitted by 
India and Australia noted the recommendation of the Security Council and 
the declaration by the Republic of Indonesia of its willingness to accept the 


18 Tbid. ™ Document A/1571, December 1, 1950. 
74 Document A/1585, December 2, 1950. 78 Document A/PV.318, December 4, 1950. 
™ bid. 7° Document A/1402, September 27, 1950. 
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obligations of the United Nations Charter, and called for the admission of Indo- 
nesia.” By acclamation of the General Assembly on September 28, 1950, 
the Republic of Indonesia became the sixtieth Member of the United Nations.” 


Treatment of People of Indian Origin in the Union of South Africa: On 
November 18, 1950, the Ad Hoc Political Committee agreed by a roll-call vote 
of 35 to 3 (Australia, Greece, Union of South Africa) with 17 abstentions that 
the Assembly was competent to discuss and vote on proposals concerning the 
treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa. The dis- 
cussion of the competence of the Assembly in the matter was essentially a 
reiteration of views given at the third session, second part of the Assembly in 
1949," with the representative of the Union (Donges) claiming that the United 
Nations had no right to discuss the matter. According to international law, he 
stated, the relationship between a state and its nationals, including the treatment 
of those nationals, was a matter of exclusively domestic jurisdiction, which 
brooked of no intervention either by another state or by any organization and 
was subject only to treaty obligations under which the state might have waived 
its inherent right of sovereignty. Article 2(7) of the Charter guaranteed the 
sovereign equality of all Member states and accorded them the rights inherent 
in full sovereignty. Furthermore it was shortsighted to jeopardize international 
cooperation by embarrassing certain states unduly and unnecessarily at a time 
when their support was necessary for the establishment of a common defense 
against aggression. 

Other delegations claimed that the General Assembly was fully empowered 
to deal with the question and the representative of Iraq (Al-Jamali) stated that 
it was not Article 2(7) of the Charter but Article 10 which was operative. 
Article 10 authorized the General Assembly “to discuss any questions or any 
matters within the scope of the present Charter or relating to the powers and 
functions of any organs provided for in the present Charter, and except as 
provided in Article 12” and to “make recommendations to the Members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or to both, on any such questions 
or matters.” 

The Indian representative (Pandit) reviewed the history of the case and the 
attempts of her country to establish the round-table conference pursuant to the 
Assembly resolution. In July 1949 India had protested against the new Asiatic 
Land Tenure (Amendment) Act of 1949 as a further violation of the Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights; the Union government had replied 
that, unless there was a reasonable prospect of a solution to the dispute, satis- 
factory to the Union, a round-table conference would constitute interference in 
its domestic affairs and, on that principle the Union government could not 
countenance any compromise. After several additional exchanges, preliminary 
talks had been held between the two governments in February 1950. When 
attempts to postpone action on the Group Areas Bill” had failed, the Indian 

® Document A/1403, September 27, 1950. 82 See International Organization, III, p. 477. 
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government informed the Union government on June 6, 1950 that it would not 
participate in the conference as the prior enactment of the bill had clearly 
indicated the intention of the Union government to limit discussion at the con- 
ference to “measures designed to reduce the Indian population in the Union.” 

Jointly with Burma, Indonesia and Iraq, the Indian delegation submitted a 
draft resolution expressing the opinion that the Group Areas Act of the Union 
of South Africa entailed contravention of the purposes and principles of the 
Charter and the Declaration of Human Rights, noted with regret that this act 
and the policy on which it was based had prejudiced and rendered infructuous 
the recommendation of the third session of the Assembly, invited the govern- 
ments of India, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa to enter into discussions 
at a round-table conference, and recommended that the Union government take 
all steps necessary to bring its treatment of the people of Indian origin into 
conformity with the purposes and principles of the Charter and the Declaration 
of Human Rights.“ This resolution was later withdrawn by India who reserved 
the right to resubmit it at a later date. 

On November 16 a joint draft resolution was submitted by Brazil, Bolivia, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden” which was subsequently amended by the 
Philippines,” and jointly by Ecuador, Mexico, Philippines and Uruguay.” The 
joint amendment was then further amended by Iraq™ and the Dominican Re- 
public.” Roll call and paragraph-by-paragraph votes were taken on the amended 
joint draft. which was then adopted by the committee by a vote of 26 to 6 
(Australia, Belgium, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Union of South Africa) 
with 24 abstentions. Under the terms of the resolution, the Assembly consid- 
ered that a policy of “racial segregation” (Apartheid) was necessarily based on 
doctrines of racial discrimination; recommended that the governments of India, 
Pakistan and the Union of South Africa proceed, in accordance with resolution 
265 (III) with the holding of a round-table conference on the basis of their 
agreed agenda and bearing in mind the provisions of the Charter and of the 
Declaration of Human Rights; recommended that, in the event of failure of the 
governments concerned to hold a round-table conference before April 1, 1951] 
or to reach agreement in the round-table conference within a reasonable time, 
there should be established for the purposes of assisting the parties in carrying 
through appropriate negotiations a commission of three members, one member 
to be nominated by the government of the Union of South Africa, another to 
be nominated by the governments of India and Pakistan and the third to be 
nominated by the other two members or, in default of agreement between these 
two in a reasonable time, by the Secretary-General of the United Nations; 
called upon the governments concerned to refrain from taking any steps which 
would prejudge the success of their negotiations, in particular, the implementa- 


* Document A/AC.38/L.33, November 14, 87 Document A/AC.38/L.39, November 18, 
1950. 1950. 

8% Document A/AC.38/L.35, November 16, 88 Document A/AC.38/L.41, November 20, 
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tion or enforcement of the provisions of “The Group Areas Act” pending the 
conclusion of such negotiations; and decided to include the item on the agenda 
of the next regular session of the General Assembly.” 

After some discussion, a paragraph-by-paragraph vote was again taken in 
the plenary session on December 2 and the resolution as a whole was adopted 
by a roll call vote by 33 votes in favor, 6 against with 21 abstentions.” 


Appointment of the Secretary-General: Following five private meetings of 
the Security Council in October during which no agreement was reached on 
the recommendation for appointment of the Secretary-General, the Soviet Union 
had vetoed the reappointment of Trygve Lie and reports indicated that the 
United States intended to veto any candidate other than Mr. Lie, the Assembly 
took the matter up on October 31, 1950. 

Three draft resolutions were submitted to the plenary session: a Soviet pro- 
posal” which deferred consideration of the appointment and requested the 
Security Council to continue consideration of the question and to submit its 
recommendations to the General Assembly in accordance with Article 97 of the 
Charter; a joint draft submitted by Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Ecuador, France, 
Greece, India, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, United 
States, United Kingdom and Yugoslavia” recommending that the present Secre- 
tary-General be continued in office for three years; and an Iraqi draft suggesting 
the establishment of a committee of seven to study the question and to report 
back to the Assembly. 

The problem was the subject of bitter and lengthy debate; the Soviet Union 
holding that discussion and appointment of a Secretary-General by the Assem- 
bly, failing agreement by the Security Council, was illegal. The USSR repre- 
sentative (Vyshinsky) pointed out that the Charter did not provide for the 
extension of offices and that the January 24, 1946 resolution of the General 
Assembly provided that “the first Secretary-General shall be appointed for five 
years, the appointment being open at the end of that time for a further five year 
term. ...the General Assembly and the Security Council are free to modify 
the term of future Secretaries-General in the light of experience.” Under this 
resolution and under Article 97 of the Charter and rule 140 of the rules of 
procedure, Mr. Vyshinsky insisted that the Assembly could not consider or vote 
on a candidacy which had not been recommended by the Security Council nor 
could it modify the term of office by unilateral action. Mr. Vyshinsky quoted 
further from the resolution which stated: “The same rules apply to a renewal 
of appointment as to an original appointment; this should be made clear when 
the original appointment is made.”™ 

The position of the Soviet Union was fully supported and elaborated by the 
Ukrainian, Byelorussian, Czechoslovakian and Polish representatives who joined 


Document A/1548, November 24, 1950. % Document A/1464, October 29, 1950. 
For committee discussion, see documents ™ Resolutions Adopted by the General Assem- 
A/AC.38/SR.41, November 14, 1950 through bly .. . First Part of its First Session From 10 
A/AC.38/SR.47, November 21, 1950. January to 11 February 1946. Document A/64, 
™ Document A/PV.315, December 2, 1950. p. 14. 
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the USSR representative in declaring that their governments would have no 
dealings with Mr. Lie if he were elected and would refuse to consider him 
Secretary-General. 

The sponsors and supporters of the fifteen-nation draft resolution, on the 
other hand, based their arguments on the principle involved and insisted that 
the three-year extension of the term was not illegal. Warren R. Austin (United 
States) in presenting the draft stated that the Soviet veto in the Security Council 
against Mr. Lie’s reappointment “was employed to punish the Secretary-General 
for carrying out faithfully the decisions of the Security Council to resist aggres- 
sion in Korea.” The United States strongly opposed the efforts to punish 
Mr. Lie and the resolution represented an effort to maintain the integrity and 
independence of the office of Secretary-General and to strengthen that office 
so that the holder could function without fear of reprisal by one of the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. New Zealand supported the United 
States on the matter of principle and France supported the resolution stating 
that although such a solution had not been provided in the Charter there was 
nothing in the Charter to forbid it. The representative of Ecuador (Quevedo) 
pointed out that the Secretary-General’s term had not been fixed in the Charter 
and that there was nothing to prevent the Assembly from altering its own reso- 
lutions and extending the term of office without holding a new election. Sir 
Mohammed Zafrulla Khan (Pakistan) supported the resolution because he felt 
that it was the only solution in the face of what each side of the controversy 
termed the unreasonableness of the other. 

Some of the representatives had other solutions to the problem. Faris El- 
Khouri Bey (Syria) suggested that the Security Council submit more than one 
name for appointment by the Assembly as he did not feel that he could support 
an illegal resolution. The Chinese representative (Tsiang) informally proposed 
that the draft be changed to read that the office be continued for one year or 
until the Security Council had made up its mind. Following the close of debate 
during which many other speakers spoke both for and against the joint draft 
resolution, the three draft resolutions were put to a vote. The Soviet draft was 
rejected by 37 votes to 9 with 11 abstentions, the Iraqi draft was rejected by 
35 votes to 15 with 7 abstentions and the joint draft was adopted by a show 
of hands, as Chile had objected to a secret ballot, by 46 votes to 5 with 8 
abstentions.” 


Observance in Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms; Advisory Opinion of the International Court of Justice: For 
five meetings from October 2 to 5, 1950 the Ad Hoc Political Committee dis- 
cussed the question of the observance in Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms and the opinion of the International 
Court on the failure of the three countries to comply with the provisions of the 
peace treaties.” Discussion revolved around an Australian draft resolution as 


% For discussion in plenary session of the % For summary of the opinion of the Inter- 
General Assembly on the appointment of the national Court, see International Organization, 
Secretary-General, see General Assembly, Official IV, p. 310. 

Records (5th session), p. 249-290. 
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amended by Cuba and Bolivia.” The operative part of the Australian draft 
invited Member states to submit all evidence available on the question to the 
Secretary-General. Cuba and Bolivia feeling that the Court had been over- 
cautious in its opinion and that the excessively literal interpretation given by 
the Court jeopardized the existing system of international arbitration, submitted 
amendments: the Cuban amendment declared that “so long as the Governments 
of Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania do not modify their attitude, their applica- 
tions for membership of the United Nations shall not be entertained,” and that 
the evidence gathered by Members should be considered at the sixth session; 
the Bolivian draft declared that any violation of human rights concerned the 
United Nations as a whole and invited the Secretary-General to notify Mem- 
bers of whatever information he received. The first Cuban amendment was 
later withdrawn entirely. 

Opinion in committee was diversified. The eastern European countries felt 
that the General Assembly was not competent to deal with the question and 
that only signatories of the treaties were empowered to interpret the provisions 
of the treaties. The charges brought against Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania 
had never been substantiated and had been artificially invoked as the basis of a 
dispute to which the provisions of the Charter had been arbitrarily applied. 
Moreover, articles 4 and 5 of the treaties obliged Bulgaria, Hungary and Ru- 
mania to combat fascist and terrorist elements within their borders and “far 
from violating the treaties, the three States were fulfilling their obligations under 
those articles and discharging their sovereign rights by punishing traitors and 
saboteurs.” The matter should not be brought up again in a United Nations 
organ. 

The Australian representative (Spender) in introducing his draft, explained 
that he did not feel there was any point in establishing a body to make further 
enquiries into the question but that all states should submit evidence so that 
at least the free world would be informed. The Uruguayan representative 
(Jimenez de Arechaga) while strongly disagreeing with the second phase of 
the advisory opinion, felt that higher principles required that the opinion of 
the Court should be respected and the prestige of the Court placed above any 
accidental disagreement with any of its decisions. The Cuban delegation 
vehemently supported its position that the question of human rights was a 
matter not within only the domestic jurisdiction of states. Opposing this thesis 
was the Mexican representative (Riva) who felt that the United Nations could 
not replace the sovereign state on a matter essentially within domestic jurisdic- 
tion and that the Assembly was powerless to investigate the observance of 
human rights by individual states. 

Sir Frank Soskice (United Kingdom) pointed out that the obvious inference 
to be drawn from the refusal of the three countries to adopt the measures neces- 
sary under the treaties to resolve the disputes, was that there was some basis 

"Documents A/AC.38/L.1, September 30, % General Assembly, Ad Hoc Political Com- 
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for the charges: “The fact that these countries rejected all opportunities to clear 
themselves of accusations which they persisted in characterizing as groundless 
must inevitably lead to the conclusion that they were fully conscious of their 
guilt.”” 

At the fifth meeting Australia introduced a revised draft resolution as 
amended by agreement with Cuba and Bolivia who withdrew their amend- 
ments. Sir Keith Officer (Australia) could not accept the Cuban or the first 
Bolivian amendments as he felt that the Assembly could not deal with the 
broader matter of the charges brought against the three countries, pronounce 
judgment on their validity or prejudge the case by imposing sanctions affecting 
the three nations’ ultimate admission to the United Nations.” Although some 
countries, and in particular, Cuba, still felt the combined draft too prudent and 
cautious, it was adopted after a paragraph-by-paragraph vote by 39 votes to 
5 with 13 abstentions.“ 

In plenary session essentially the same arguments were reiterated with sey- 
eral delegations accusing others of violation of human rights in their respective 
countries. There was considerable feeling, however, that if the states involved 
were the models of tolerance as professed why didn’t they refute the charges 
in a manner consistent with the treaties and end the matter once and for all. 
After a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, the resolution as a whole was adopted 
on November 3 by 40 votes to 5 with 12 abstentions.” 


Relations of States Members and Specialized Agencies with Spain: At the 
request of the Dominican Republic’ and Peru’ the item “Relations of States 
Members and Specialized Agencies with Spain” was included on the agenda of 
the fifth session and subsequently referred to the Ad Hoc Political Committee. 
Draft resolutions were submitted by Peru, Bolivia,’ El Salvador, Dominican 
Republic,’ and a joint draft resolution was submitted by Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Philippines and Peru.’ 
On November 30, the Netherlands submitted an amendment in wording to the 
joint draft® which was accepted by its sponsors and on October 31, the amended 
joint draft was put to a roll call vote and adopted by 37 votes to 10 (Byelorus- 
sian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, Israel, Mexico, Poland, Ukrainian SSR, 
USSR, Uruguay, Yugoslavia) with 12 abstentions (Australia, Burma, Cuba, 
Denmark, Ethiopia, France, India, Indonesia, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, 
United Kingdom). 

As adopted in committee, the resolution stated that the establishment of 
diplomatic relations and the exchange of ministers and ambassadors with a 
government did not imply any judgment upon the domestic policy of that gov- 


® General Assembly, Official Records (5th 1 Documents A/1310, August 7, 1950 and 
session), p. 21. A/1314, August 15, 1950. 
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ernment; that the specialized agencies were technical and largely non-political 
in character and had been established in order to benefit the peoples of all 
nations and that, therefore, they should be free to decide for themselves whether 
the participation of Spain in their activities was desirable. Under the terms 
of the resolution, the General Assembly revoked the recommendations for the 
withdrawal of ambassadors and ministers from Madrid and revoked the recom- 
mendation intended to debar Spain from membership in international agencies 
established by or brought into relationship with the United Nations." 

In committee the question provoked bitter argument which was essentially 
a reiteration of the views expressed at the first session, second part of the 
General Assembly in 1946. The sponsors of the resolution insisted that: 1) the 
establishment and form of a government were matters exclusively within the 
domestic jurisdiction of states; 2) the General Assembly resolution of 1946 not 
only constituted interference in the domestic affairs of a state but was also inter- 
vention in the foreign policy of states to which the resolution had been ad- 
dressed; 3) a United Nations decision on the admission or recognition of a 
government had no bearing on the individual relations between that state and 
the Members of the United Nations; 4) the maintenance of diplomatic relations 
among various states in no way implied a favorable or unfavorable judgment 
upon the domestic policy of the states concerned and specifically the joint draft 
resolution did not imply approval of the Franco regime; 5) a distinction should 
be made between the relations of a state with the United Nations and the rela- 
tions of the people of a state with other nations. The Philippine representative 
(Lopez) pointed out that the draft did not revoke the entire 1946 resolution 
and that it did not mention or deny the political considerations on which the 
Assembly had based its original decision. Nor did the draft invite Members 
to return their ambassadors to Madrid nor request the specialized agencies to 
admit Spain. Moreover the 1946 resolution was not compatible with Article 2, 
paragraph 7 of the Charter and the principle of non-intervention. 

Other delegations, notably Canada, Pakistan, Liberia, and the United States, 
drew a distinction between the people of Spain and the government in power. 
It was felt that the debarment of Spain had hampered the work of the agencies 
and had hampered the Spanish people from joining others in international 
collaboration. Sir Zaffrulla Khan (Pakistan) felt that the aims of the original 
resolution had failed and if the purpose had been to impose a penalty on Spain 
as a token of disapproval of the methods used to establish the government, the 
Assembly action had been beyond the competence of the United Nations. If 
the Assembly had sought to reform the government by informing the Spaniards 
of their disapproval in the hope that the government would be ultimately over- 
thrown, that objective was equally illegitimate. 

In opposition to these points of view, the Uruguayan representative (Rodri- 
guez Fabregat) felt that the problem of Spain and the question of Chinese 
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representation were somewhat similar; the government of China was accused 
of having resorted to foreign assistance in establishing itself and Spain’s posi- 
tion was the same. There had been no change in the situation since the first 
resolution and that the resolution had failed in its aims was no reason for re- 
voking it. Nothing had changed in Spain and nothing had changed in the 
United Nations, which should remain loyal to the principles on which the 
resolution had been based. The Polish representative (Katz-Suchy) stated that 
the 1946 resolution had been adopted in order to help the Spanish people in 
their struggle against the Franco regime. But the regime was still in power, 
was still a serious threat to international peace and security; it continued to 
defy the United Nations and to persecute the Spanish people. In those cir- 
cumstances and in order to strengthen the United Nations, the committee should 
examine why the resolution had not brought about the anticipated results, why 
stronger measures had not been taken and why a draft resolution representing 
surrender to Franco was now before the committee. Mr. Katz-Suchy further 
accused the United States of being the hidden sponsor behind the draft because 
the United States wished to support Spain for its own economic and strategic 
reasons. The Guatemalan representative (Garcia Bauer) spoke in the same 
vein and the Byelorussian representative (Skorobogaty) pointed out that the 
new joint draft completely ignored the provisions of the 1946 resolution that 
cancellation of the recommendations was to take place only when a new and 
acceptable government had been established in Spain by the consent of the 
Spanish people. The Soviet Union representative (Tsarapkin) declared that 
the original resolution had been adopted to show that the Assembly condemned 
the Franco regime. To cancel that recommendation would be equivalent to 
approving that regime.’ 

In plenary session substantially the same debate was held on November 4, 
1950. After a paragraph-by-paragraph roll call vote had been taken, the reso- 
lution as a whole was adopted, by a roll call vote, by 38 votes to 10 with 12 
abstentions.” 


Complaint by Tibet of Aggression: An appeal, dated November 7, 1950 was 
received by the Secretary-General from the Kashag (Tibetan Cabinet) for 
United Nations intervention against the armed invasion of Tibet by the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. The complaint of Tibet was supported by El Salvador 
in the General Committee and its representative, Hector David Castro, re- 
quested that the invasion of Tibet by foreign troops be included on the agenda 
of the fifth session of the General Assembly. The Maharaja Jam Saheb (India) 
explained in committee that his government had received a communication 
from the Peking government in China which declared that there was still hope 
for settling the difficulty by peaceful means. With such a prospect it was agreed 
unanimously by the General Committee to postpone the question.” 

®For discussion in committee, see General 1 General Assembly, Official Records (5th 


Assembly, Ad Hoc Political Committee, Official session), p. 371-381. 
Records (5th session), p. 163-192. 11 United Nations, Bulletin, IX, p. 675, 676. 
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Report of the Security Council: The report of the Security Council covering 
the period from July 16, 1949 to July 15, 1950” was noted by the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee on December 12, 1950. The Soviet delegate (Tsarapkin) 
reiterated the views already expressed by his country’s delegate (Malik) in the 
Security Council on the illegality of the decisions taken in his delegation’s 
absence. An Australian resolution urging the General Assembly to take note 
of the report of the Security Council covering the period from July 16, 1949 to 
July 15, 1950 was approved without opposition but with eight abstentions in 
committee” and by the General Assembly on December 14, 1950 by a vote of 
35 to none with 6 abstentions.” 


Elections of Non-Permanent Members of the Security Council: The General 
Assembly commenced the election of three non-permanent members of the 
Security Council to replace the three retiring Council members: Cuba, Egypt 
and Norway which, under the rules of procedure, were ineligible for immediate 
re-election. On the first ballot, Brazil and the Netherlands were designated 
by 57 and 47 votes respectively. Turkey and Lebanon failed on the second 
ballot to receive the required two-thirds majority, having received 34 and 26 
votes respectively, with a required majority of 40 necessary for election. The 
two states received 36 and 24 votes, respectively on the third ballot; 35 and 
95 on the fourth; 36 and 24 on the fifth; 33 and 26 on the sixth; 35 and 25 on 
the seventh; and 35 and 34 on the eighth.” An additional ballot gave Turkey 
33 votes to Lebanon’s 25.” On the tenth ballot, the results of the voting were: 
Turkey, 36; Lebanon, 24. On the eleventh ballot, Turkey received 35 votes 
and Lebanon, 25. On the twelfth ballot, the results were 36 votes for Turkey 
and 24 votes for Lebanon.” Balloting was resumed on October 7 when on the 
thirteenth ballot, Turkey received 33 votes and Lebanon, 27. On the motion 
of the Egyptian representative (Salah-el-Din Bey) the balloting was adjourned 
to permit the Arab representatives to confer towards finding a way out of the 
impasse which the repeated ballots had demonstrated.” Following this meet- 
ing, Lebanon withdrew its candidature and Turkey was elected on the four- 
teenth ballot by 53 votes, 4 votes being cast in favor of Lebanon.” 


Economic and Financial Matters 


Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries: The first agenda 
item of the Economic and Financial Committee was the problem of economic 
development of under-developed countries with its various complexities which 
were examined by the committee during seventeen of its meetings.’ The diffi- 
culty of financing development ventures in under-developed countries was one 


%General Assembly, Official Records (5th 16 Thid., p. 189. 
session), Supplement No. 2. 11 Ibid., p. 191. 
% Document A/1679, December 12, 1950. 18 Tbid., p. 236. 
4% Document A/PV.325, December 14, 1950. 19 Ibid., p. 240. 
“General Assembly, Official Records (5th 1 General Assembly, Second Committee, Offi- 


Session), p. 187-188. cial Records (5th session), p. 7-117. 
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of the aspects of the problem and was debated at length. The Greek represen- 
tative (Zolotas) felt that the International Bank for Reconstruction and Deyel- 
opment should be transformed from a private lending institution to one for 
public lending and that it should borrow from and lend to governments.’ A 
suggestion by the Pakistani member to establish a board similar to the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board to deal with the financial needs of under-developed 
countries was not considered by the committee as the solution for financing 
problems.’ It was emphasized in the course of the debate that technical assist- 
ance and financial aid were complementary and reciprocal for under-developed 
countries and that little progress could be made with just one or the other. 
The political implications of financial assistance were furthermore thoroughly 
explored by the committee and the Chinese representative (Chun-Jien Pao) 
urged that all possible steps be taken to prevent exploitation and imperialistic 
tendencies.’ Finally, the draft resolution incorporated in a report by the 
Secretary-General on the economic development of under-developed countries 
was adopted unanimously by the committee;* it recommended that requests 
for technical assistance for economic development which could not be financed 
by funds within the budget of the United Nations should be financed from the 
special account for technical assistance for economic development established 
in accordance with the resolution of the fourth session of the General Assembly.’ 

Two draft resolutions were submitted; one proposed jointly by Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Syria, Yemen and Yugoslavia, and the other by Pakistan and the 
United Kingdom. The two resolutions were discussed simultaneously and in 
the course of the debate varied amendments were proposed by Cuba, Greece 
and the United States; it was agreed that a drafting committee composed of 
the proposers and the amenders should draw up a single resolution. A single 
resolution incorporating the various proposals was reported out of the sub- 
committee and adopted unanimously by the committee." The resolution noted 
the need for both technical and financial assistance in under-developed coun- 
tries and recommended that ECOSOC consider practical methods for the ade- 
quate and steadier flow of public and private foreign capital with special 
emphasis on the financing of non-self-liquidating projects. It also called upon 
the governments of the Member states and the specialized agencies to submit 
proposals bearing on the resolution to ECOSOC which in turn would submit 
its recommendations to the sixth session of the General Assembly.’ 

A drafting committee composed of Poland, Cuba, United States, Haiti, Yugo- 
slavia, Egypt and United Kingdom considered a Polish draft resolution advo- 
cating improvement of the conditions of landless, small and middle peasants 
and the amendments thereto; it reported out two resolutions which were 
adopted as amended, without opposition, by the committee." The first dealt 


2 Ibid., p. 11. 8 General Assembly, Second Committee, Off- 
3 [bid., p. 27. cial Records (5th session), p. 67. 

‘ Ibid., p. 33. ® Document A/1524, November 17, 1950. 

5 Ibid., p. 34. 1 General Assembly, Second Committee, Off- 
* Ibid., p. 66. cial Records (5th session), p. 116. 


* Document A/1359, September 14, 1950. 
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with the original Polish proposition for land reform and recommended that the 
Secretary-General, in cooperation with FAO and in consultation with other 
specialized agencies, prepare an analysis of systems of unsatisfactory forms of 
agrarian structure and the degree to which they impede economic development 
and depress the standards of living for the thirteenth session of ECOSOC; 
ECOSOC was then to prepare recommendations for the improvement of the 
lot of agricultural populations and submit them to the General Assembly." The 
second resolution submitted by the drafting committee concerned the develop- 
ment of arid land and recommended that the Secretary-General, in collaboration 
with specialized agencies, make a report on the practical measures adopted for 
the study of the problems of arid zones, and on the technical and financial 
means employed by the specialized agencies for that purpose; the report was 
to be submitted to ECOSOC for its consideration not later than to its fourteenth 
session.” 

A second Polish resolution calling for a study on the level and distribution 
of the national incomes in economically backward countries was the subject of 
earnest debate by representatives in committee. The Polish draft stated “that 
part of the national income in these countries and territories goes to the pay- 
ment of interest on foreign debts, of dividends to external investors and of 
remuneration for services of various kinds” and that the internal distribution of 
the national income “constitutes a brake on the accumulation of capital and 
serves to perpetuate low standards of living for a large part of their popula- 
tion.” It was the opinion of the Greek representative (Zolotas) that the 
drafting of the resolution left much to be desired for it implied that capital 
investments could impede development, thus discouraging investors.“ The 
representative of the United States (Sparkman) accused the Polish draft as 
being propaganda” and it was the opinion of the New Zealand representative 
(Weir) that the Polish proposal was unnecessary as comparable statistics were 
already being compiled by the Secretariat and the International Monetary 
Fund;“ in any event, according to the Chinese representative (Cha), the prob- 
lems rightfully belonged within the realm of the Fund’s activities.” An alter- 
native resolution, originally intended as an amendment to the Polish draft, was 
submitted by the Cuban and Chilean representatives and was approved by the 
committee, as amended, by a vote of 38 in favor, none against with 8 absten- 
tions after all but the first paragraph of the Polish draft had been defeated.” 
The approved resolution urged that the under-developed countries give special 
attention to studies of their national income and its distribution, and requested 
the Secretary-General and ECOSOC to prepare reports on national incomes and 
their distribution.” 

A Cuban resolution, adopted unanimously, reaffirmed the General Assembly 
resolution of November 16, 1949, on economic development and international 


% Document A/1524, November 17, 1950. 5 Thid., p. 95. 
” Ibid. 16 Tbid., p. 94. 
"Document A/C.2/L.37, October 17, 1950. 1 Tbid., p. 95. 
“General Assembly, Second Committee, Offi- 18 Tbid., p. 102, 107. 


cial Records (5th session), p. 91. ” Document A/1524, November 17, 1950. 
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commercial policy, and requested the group of experts to be appointed under 
ECOSOC resolution 290 to pay attention to the influence that prevailing com- 
mercial policies had on national plans for economic development of under. 
developed countries.” 

All of the resolutions, when submitted to the plenary session on Novem- 
ber 20, were approved unanimously and without debate.” 


Technical Assistance for Libya after Achievement of Independence: The 
Economic and Financial Committee considered a report of the Secretary- 
General advocating continued technical assistance for Libya after its independ- 
ence had been achieved in 1951. Adrian Pelt, the United Nations Commis- 
sioner in Libya, and an observer for the Italian government (Califoniera) were 
invited by the chairman to take part in the discussion of this topic.” Mr. Pelt, 
in his explanation of Libya’s need for technical assistance, stated that Libya 
had a great shortage of trained personnel for public administration, poor re- 
sources and an annual deficit of more than four and one half million dollars 
on anormal budget. However, he believed that a modest agricultural economy 
sufficient to support the state could be established.” 

The Pakistani representative (Ali) favored the Secretary-General’s report 
but felt that it should be concorded with the draft resolution adopted by the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee on October 24, 1950, and moved to include two 
points: 1) that technical assistance should be limited to the requirements for 
the establishment of a sound Libyan economy, and 2) that assistance should 
be granted only upon Libyan request.” Lord Crook of the United Kingdom 
emphasized the need for coordination, centralization and continuity of assistance 
while several of the Arab state representatives put forward an amendment to 
guarantee that the administering powers would collaborate closely with the 
Technical Assistance Board and with each other to insure the economic unity 
and independence of Libya.” An amendment put forward by Uruguay sug- 
gested that the Secretary-General should submit a master plan of technical, 
financial and cultural assistance to be implemented in Libya, but it was pointed 
out by Mr. Pelt that such a plan was already in existence and in the process of 
implementation.” 

A revised joint text based on the report of the Secretary-General and the 
amendments submitted to it was approved unanimously by the committee after 
some amendment.” The joint resolution was submitted by Chile, Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Uruguay and Yemen, and incorporated 
all the proposals which had been put forward in the committee discussion. It 
provided that the Economic and Social Council consider Libya, as soon as it 
had been constituted an independent state, as eligible to continue to receive 
such technical assistance as it might request from the expanded program of the 
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United Nations, and instructed the Technical Assistance Board to be mindful 
of the economic unity and independence of Libya. It further recommended 
the need for preparing a complete plan for the economic, social and cultural 
development of Libya which should be taken into account by the authorities 
requesting or considering requests for technical assistance for Libya.” Without 
debate, the plenary session of the General Assembly, on November 17, 1950, 
unanimously adopted the joint resolution.” 


Action to Achieve and Maintain Full Employment and Economic Stability: 
The Economic and Financial Committtee had as a basis for its discussion on 
full employment and economic stability the report of the Economic and Social 
Council” to the fifth session of the General Assembly. The delegates who par- 
took in the general debate on this topic agreed upon the need for full employ- 
ment and many of them took the opportunity to explain the methods used in 
their own countries to combat unemployment." The Greek representative 
(Zolotas) criticized the report on two counts: that 1) it had not adequately 
analyzed relations between prices, wages and profits, and monetary policy; 
2) its recommendations regarding automatic compensatory measures to come 
into effect in previously determined circumstances to compensate for a reduc- 
tion in effective demand had not allowed for psychological factors.” The par- 
ticular problems of the under-developed countries were discussed and it was 
noted that the rearmament programs on which industrial countries had em- 
barked would alleviate the balance of payments difficulties of the under- 
developed countries but that the real need was a continual flow of goods which 
was not forthcoming.” The chairman (Gutiérrez), speaking as the Cuban 
delegate, stated that United Nations action in the field should be in the form 
of practical recommendations made in consultation with the government of each 
under-developed country.“ The representatives: from the Soviet Union and 
other eastern European countries maintained that the problem of full employ- 
ment was a domestic affair and one which had to be solved by the internal 
economy of the state; the Soviet Union delegate (Chernyshev) was unable 
to accept the definition of full employment made by the report which recog- 
nized full employment as ranging from two to five percent unemployed; this 
was not consonant with full employment as defined in Article 55 of the Charter.” 

Juliuzs Katz-Suchy (Poland) considered the experts’ report incomplete be- 
cause there were no recommended domestic measures for large scale public 
works aimed at raising living conditions; he also was of the opinion that the 
report was based on false theoretical premises and quoted Lord Beveridge’s 
Full Employment in a Free Society which stated that full employment could 
not be achieved without armament production.” 


*% Document A/1513, November 16, 1950. 33 Document A/C.2/SR.1388, November 16, 
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By the adoption of a Chilean draft resolution by a vote of 37 to 5 with ] 
abstention,” the Economic and Financial Committee commended the work of 
ECOSOC on full employment and invited governments to cooperate with the 
Secretary-General on further studies of the subject. The resolution was 
approved by the General Assembly on December 12, 1950, 43 to 5 with 1 ab- 
stention, without discussion.” The subject of the second revised Chilean 
resolution, adopted by the committee without opposition” and by the General 
Assembly unanimously,” was the need for discussion of current international 
economic problems in connection with ECOSOC’s examination of the world 
economic situation. The purpose of the resolution was to aid the Council in 
making recommendations for continued progress of programs of economic sta- 
bility and development to governments and to the General Assembly. 

A Cuban resolution recommending that the Secretary-General, in coopera- 
tion with the specialized agencies concerned, prepare material to aid under- 
developed countries in collecting data in connection with the ECOSOC resolu- 
tion on full employment, was approved unanimously by the committee and 
adopted on December 12, 1950, by the General Assembly with 51 votes in favor, 
none against and 1 abstention“ after the deletion of a provision directly charg- 
ing the expenses involved to the special account for technical assistance. Hernan 
Santa Cruz (Chile) noted that the information collected would not only be 
useful to the under-developed countries, but to the survey of the general eco- 
nomic situation.” 

A second Cuban resolution, also designed to benefit under-developed coun- 
tries, sought to alleviate unemployment and under-employment upon mechani- 
zation of production especially in agricultural pursuits. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously in committee and, on December 12, 1950, in the plenary 
session of the General Assembly.“ 


Report of the Economic and Social Council: None of the delegations of the 
Economic and Financial Committee felt it necessary to discuss further any points 
covered by chapters II, III and IV of the report of the Economic and Social 
Council, for it was the consensus that the points brought out in the report had 
already been discussed thoroughly in the consideration of the other items on 
the committee’s agenda. The delegate of the Soviet Union (Chernyshev) 
wished to have it noted in the committee’s report that his delegation considered 
that the Council had not been entitled to take any decisions in the absence of 
his delegation and those of Czechoslovakia and Poland or with the presence 
of the “Kuomintang clique.“ A proposal to take note of chapters II, III and 
IV of the report of the Economic and Social Council was approved by the 
General Assembly on December 12, 1950, by a vote of 44 in favor, none against 
and with 5 abstentions.“ 


37 Document A/1627, December 6, 1950. *8 Documents A/1627, December 6, 1950 and 
3% Document A/PV.320, December 12, 1950. A/PV.320, December 12, 1950. 
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Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea: The draft resolution submitted by the 
Economic and Social Council relating to the establishment of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency for the Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea and 
general policy on Korean relief and rehabilitation,” formed the basis for discus- 
sion in the meeting of the Joint Economic and Social Committee. In the course 
of the general debate, the Uruguayan representative (Vazquez) expressed his 
concern with regard to the legal and constitutional relationship between the 
various authorities in Korea. Fearing the possibility of confusion as to their 
respective spheres of influence, he asked for a clear definition of the functions 
and powers of the Agent General and for clarification of his relationship with 
the proposed advisory committee. The Chilean representative (Santa Cruz), 
on the other hand, argued that the ECOSOC draft resolution provided for an 
adequate distribution of authority between the political organs of the United 
Nations. General Carlos P. Romulo (Philippines) opposed the establishment 
of an advisory committee to assist the Agent General since, he pointed out, all 
governments had taken care to appoint men with wide experience in technical 
fields. The feeling was expressed by John J. Sparkman (United States) that the 
Agent General should have broader powers than were envisaged in the amend- 
ment Chile had proposed," so as to be able to carry out his functions effectively 
and without delays. 

In the debate regarding financial arrangements, Raul Noriega (Mexico) asked 
for a clear distinction between the amounts which would be used for relief and 
rehabilitation respectively, as his people would do their utmost to contribute 
to the relief program but in the field of rehabilitation the paramount obligation 
of his government was to attend to the needs of its own people. This request 
was supported by the French delegate (de Seynes). The representative of 
the Secretariat (Katzin), however, said that it was most difficult to give any 
accurate estimate at that time.” 

In both committee and plenary discussion, the delegates of the USSR, Byelo- 
russian SSR, Ukrainian SSR and Czechoslovakia charged that the preamble 
of the resolution made an incorrect reference to the alleged aggression of the 
armed forces of North Korea when in reality it was United States aggression 
against the Korean people. Amazasp Arutiunian (USSR) stated that the United 
States intervention in Korea had brought untold sorrow to the Korean people 
and that the bombing of the peaceful population and industry of Korea by the 
United States Air Force, causing devastation and havoc in that country, was 
the “planned and deliberate policy of barbarous bombings palmed off by the 
United States air soldiery as strategic bombing.”” The Byelorussian represen- 
tative (Kusov), charged that the United States wanted to “provide itself with 
an opportunity for intervention which would enable it to enslave the free people 


“Document A/1493, November 9, 1950. sembly, Joint Second and Third Committee, Offi- 
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of Korea, satisfy its economic interests and establish military bases on the fron- 
tiers of the People’s Republic of China.” He felt that “those great powers which 
were responsible for the damage should be made to bear the costs of rehabili- 
tation.”” Frantisek Vavricka (Czechoslovakia) declared that the draft resolu- 
tion was aimed at dividing Korea and facilitating its domination by American 
monopolies. The aggressors in Korea were concealing their imperialistic objec- 
tives under the flag of the United Nations, and the Czechoslovak delegation 
could not agree with such a procedure under the pretext of assisting Korea. 
The Ukrainian SSR representative (Stadnik) insisted that the draft resolution 
excluded the possibility of large-scale participation by Korean representatives 
and conferred such broad powers on the Agent General that it might lead to his 
becoming an autocratic dictator, at least in economic matters. It was further 
stated that the USSR delegation considered that the contributions of all coun- 
tries should be voluntary and should be made in national currencies so as to be 
used for the purchase of commodities and objects that would be used for actual 
assistance to Korea.” 

Replies by these charges were made by Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) who 
described the statement of the representative of the Soviet Union as a “piece 
of mendacity” which was intended to bewilder world public opinion and which 
contradicted the officially and formally manifested opinion of 53 nations 
represented.” 

Several amendments were proposed to the draft resolution submitted by the 
Economic and Social Council on the plans for the relief and rehabilitation of 
Korea. A joint amendment proposed by Chile, the United States and Uruguay 
empowered the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea, after consulting the Agent General, to make recommendations 
from time to time to ECOSOC on the adequacy of the agency’s program to 
meet the needs of Korea.” This amendment was adopted by the committee by 
35 votes to 0 with 7 abstentions, together with an additional clause proposed 
by Australia.” The representative of Uruguay (Vazquez) submitted five amend- 
ments to the draft resolution,” but withdrew three of them following the ap- 
proval of the joint amendment of Chile, the United States and Uruguay. The 
other two amendments, which dealt with financial procedures and budgetary 
techniques, amended by Chile and Canada respectively, were adopted by the 
committee, one by 34 votes to 0 with 7 abstentions and the other by 33 votes 
to 0 with 5 abstentions. An amendment proposed by John J. Sparkman (United 
States) inviting non-Member states to participate in financing the program of 
relief and rehabilitation in Korea” was accepted by the committee. The amend- 
ment presented by the Soviet Union proposing deletion of certain paragraphs 


5% General Assembly, Joint Second and Third 5% Document A/C.2&3/L.36, November 17, 
Committee, Official Records (5th session), p. 61. 1950. 
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referring to aggression by north Korean forces” was rejected by 50 votes to 
5 with 1 abstention (Yugoslavia) in plenary, and 31 votes to 5 with 5 absten- 
tions in committee. The second Soviet amendment, proposing the deletion of 
the sentence referring to special measures concerning inflation, fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, pricing, rationing and allocation controls, prudent use of Korean 
foreign exchange resources, promotion of exports and efficient management of 
government enterprise,” was also rejected in plenary by 47 votes to 5 with no 
abstentions. 

There followed discussion on the Secretary-General’s amendment proposing 
that local currency proceeds from the sale of relief and rehabilitation supplies, 
or the commensurate amount, would be paid into an account under the control 
of the Agent General. These funds were then to be used for additional relief 
and rehabilitation activities, local currency expenses or for measures to combat 
inflation.” Mr. Noriega feared that the sale of relief supplies would lead to 
inevitable discrimination between the various income groups of the Korean 

ulation. The Australian representative (Tange), however, was convinced 
that the sale of supplies was both inevitable and desirable because it would 
provide a channel for distribution, withdraw some of the purchasing power 
from the community and help combat inflation. The text, as proposed by the 
Secretary-General and amended by Australia and Chile, was adopted in com- 
mittee by 37 votes to 0 with 5 abstentions. Finally, the committee adopted 
by 37 votes to 0 with 5 abstentions an amendment proposed by Mexico and 
amended by Chile to the effect that the sale of relief supplies would take place 
only in justified cases and under conditions agreed upon with UNCURK. The 
draft resolution, as amended, was then adopted for final Assembly approval by 
$5 votes to 0 with 5 abstentions. 

The recommendations of the fifth committee, relating to the financing of the 
program and providing for the establishment of a negotiating committee com- 
posed of seven or more members appointed by the President of the General 
Assembly for the purpose of consulting with Member and non-Member states 
as to the amounts which they would be willing to contribute towards the pro- 
posed relief and rehabilitation program in Korea,” was adopted in committee 
as a separate resolution by 35 votes to 0 with 7 abstentions. 

On December 1, 1950, the General Assembly adopted by 51 votes to 0 with 
5 abstentions the resolution concerning the establishment of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency for the Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea and 
the general policy on relief and rehabilitation to be followed in Korea, and 
the second resolution concerning the financial arrangements of the program." 


Report of the Economic and Social Council: The meeting of the Joint Eco- 
nomic and Social Committee opened with a general discussion on Chapters I, 
VII and X of the report of the Economic and Social Council.” In a statement 


,, Document A/1579, December 1, 1950. 61 Document A/PV.314, December 1, 1950, 
Ibid. p. 38. 

*Document A/C.2&3/L.38, November 24, ® For text of the report, see General Assem- 
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on the Council’s report Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile), President of the Economic 
and Social Council, outlined briefly the activities undertaken by the Council. 

Representatives of Australia, the United Kingdom, Egypt, Greece and Bel- 
gium in general agreed on the importance of ensuring that human as well as 
material resources were concentrated on the really important tasks in the light 
of the present world situation. In the opinion of the Australian representative 
(Spender), ordinary expenditures, as distinct from extraordinary expenditures, 
should be stabilized—the same applied to regular continuing work as opposed 
to special emergency tasks. Pointing out that the fundamental problem was not 
a budgetary one, Mr. Spender suggested close scrutiny of all proposals for 
studies and reports, non-interference by international bodies in domestic matters 
and avoidance of overlapping functions. Believing that the situation called 
for firm action, the Australian delegate intended to submit a draft resolution 
providing for a review of the existing programs and budgets of the specialized 
agencies and for the preparation of a report and recommendations on the 
appropriate allocation of financial resources.” In consideration of the difficulty 
many Member states were finding in meeting their contributions, owing to the 
shortage of hard currencies, and the unfavorable public opinion aroused by 
undue extravagance, the United Kingdom representative (Rogers) advocated 
the elimination of unnecessary travel, unnecessary preliminary work and repeti- 
tion of debates. Ahmed Galal Eldine (Egypt) also supported the views of the 
Australian delegate with regard to stabilizing the budgets, provided that resolu- 
tions concerning economic and social development in under-developed countries 
be considered as special expenditures. 

While the delegates from Mexico, Chile, Cuba, Yemen and Lebanon agreed 
that a system of priorities was necessary, they cautioned against curtailing the 
Council’s valuable activities. Leon Jouhaux (France) and Alvaro Vazquez 
(Uruguay) felt that a policy of economy was not always wise; there were cases 
where expenditure at the right time prevented subsequent waste. Shoukry 
Salamah (Yemen) opposed too rigid a system of priorities though he fully 
agreed with the suggestion that the choice of projects and programs should be 
left to the governments concerned because they were often better acquainted 
with the particular conditions in their own countries. Karim Azkoul (Lebanon) 
considered the increase in the scope and diversity of activities a natural develop- 
ment and believed that there should not be too much rigidity in an order of 
priority. The Indian representative (Saksena) said that he saw no incongruity 
in the United Nations spending the bulk of its income on economic and social 
matters and thought that 54 million dollars out of a total 78 million dollars was 
not excessive. 

Several representatives stated that the Council had failed in its duty. Amazasp 
Arutiunian (USSR) attributed its failure to its practice of taking up a number 
of questions of secondary importance, while consistently refusing to consider 
more significant matters such as discrimination against workers because of race 


For further information on the Australian proposal, see this issue, p. 134. 
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orcolor. The USSR felt that the fault lay in the policy of the Anglo-American 
ers which deflected the Council from the performance of its real functions, 
prevented certain countries from participating in the Council’s work and carried 
on a policy of persecution against non-governmental organizations, especially in 
the labor field. The Czechoslovak delegate (Tauber) attacked as illegal the 
decisions taken at the eleventh session and in particular the decision to revise 
arrangements for consultation with non-governmental organizations. He op- 
the transmission by the Council of complaints regarding trade union 
rights to ILO without preliminary discussion. The Byelorussian SSR delegate 
(Kusov) based his opinion on the Council's failure to solve problems concerning 
equal pay for equal work for men and women workers, the political rights of 
women, full employment, the allegations regarding infringements of trade union 
rights and the elimination of discriminatory measures based on race. 

The question of geographic representation was then discussed. Mr. Galal 
Eldine felt that more adequate representation could be assured if the number 
of members on the ad hoc committee of the Council was increased from 18 to 24. 
Abdullah Bakr (Iraq) pointed out that his delegation had been replaced on the 
Social Commission by that of Israel, which, in his opinion, was not fully cogni- 
zant of the social problems peculiar to the Arab countries. The representatives 
from Yemen and Saudi Arabia agreed that Israel could not possibly represent 
the regional interests of a million Arab refugees from Palestine whose plight was 
the direct consequence of Israeli aggression. The Lebanese delegate (Azkoul) 
felt that since there were six Arab Member states, and since the Arab countries 
were one of the largest under-developed areas in the world, it could have been 
expected that the Arab countries would have been better represented. He 
therefore hoped that the Council would devote special attention to this problem. 
The Israeli representative (Oren) refuted the statement that Israel had been 
the aggressor in Palestine. 

There were divergent views on the question of meeting places of the various 
organs of the United Nations. According to the Chilean representative (Frei), 
holding sessions away from headquarters increased the popularity of the United 
Nations. The representative of the Union of South Africa (Botha), on the 
other hand, pointed out that that practice made it impossible for Member states 
not represented on the Council to remain informed of its activities through their 
permanent delegations at Lake Success. The Belgian representative (Lehouck), 
however, was convinced that the dispersal of the specialized agencies through- 
out the world helped disseminate the social, economic, humanitarian and cultural 
concepts of the United Nations and therefore their headquarters should remain 
geographically dispersed to some extent. 

The Chilean representative remarked that the work of the Economic and 
Social Council was not sufficiently well known to the public and the Council 
should ensure that governments, parliaments, universities and other responsible 
bodies constantly were kept informed of its activities. Referring to rearma- 
ment, he cautioned that it must not be allowed to endanger or retard the imple- 
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mentation of the economic development programs as such action would pre. 
cipitate an economic crisis in the producing countries.” 

During the general debate, three draft resolutions were submitted. The first, 
a joint proposal by Brazil, Chile, Cuba, India, Mexico, Lebanon and Yugoslavia, 
noted with satisfaction ECOSOC’s decision to undertake a review of its organi- 
zation and operation and that of its commissions, and expressed the opinion 
that the regional economic commission should be maintained.” In regard to the 
continuance of the regional commissions, the point was raised that the accept- 
ance of this paragraph would prejudge the decision of the ad hoc committee of 
ECOSOC. The Latin American countries and the Philippines, especially, felt 
that the work of the regional commissions represented a tangible and practical 
«spect of the work of the United Nations and had fully justified their existence, 
Egypt, in the second resolution, recommended that ECOSOC draw the atten- 
tion of the reviewing committee to previous Assembly resolutions concerning 
the equitable distribution of membership of ECOSOC and its subsidiary organs 
and reminded Members of the United Nations of the necessity of implementing 
another resolution concerning the participation of Member states in the work of 
ECOSOC.” The third draft resolution, sponsored by Argentina, suggested that 
the largest number of Members compatible with efficacy participate in the work 
of the Council and its subordinate bodies.” It was suggested that, because the 
Egyptian and Argentine proposals were similar, they be merged, but Argentina 
objected to this suggestion. The three draft resolutions were adopted in com- 
mittee by 32 votes to 3 with 7 abstentions, 33 votes to 2 with 9 abstentions and 
33 votes to 0 with 9 abstentions, respectively.” On December 1, 1950 in 
plenary session, the first draft resolution was adopted by 48 votes to 2 with 
2 abstentions, the second was adopted by 51 votes to 0 with 2 abstentions and 
the third was adopted unanimously.” 


Elections to the Economic and Social Council: On September 29, the General 
Assembly proceeded to the election of six members of the Economic and Social 
Council. After one ballot the following states, having received a two-thirds 
majority, were elected to membership: the United Kingdom (by 52 votes), the 
USSR (by 49 votes), Uruguay (by 44 votes), the Philippines (by 43 votes), 
Poland (by 41 votes) and Sweden (by 40 votes).” 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 


Coordination between the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies: Two 
factors were considered in the Joint Economic and Financial, Social, and Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Committee debates on the question of coordination 





For discussion in committee, see General 
Assembly, Joint Second and Third Committee, 
Official Records (5th session), p. 1-20, 47-51; 
Document A/C.2&3/SR.55, November 21, 1950. 

% Document A/C.2&3/L.16, October 5, 1950. 

Documents A/C.2&3/L.17, October 10, 
1950 and A/C.2&3/L.17/Add.1, November 20, 
1950. 
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between the United Nations and the specialized agencies and their utilization 
of available resources: 1) the additional funds received by the specialized 
agencies through the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, and 2) events 
in Korea which would have repercussions on the work of the specialized agen- 
cies. There was some discussion concerning the implementation of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly at the fourth session recommending that 
each specialized agency keep its expenditure from its regular budget each year 
within the amount of funds reasonably expected to be received in that year. 
The Secretary-General in his report had commented that a “plan of expendi- 
ture” less than the approved budget might encourage defaults in payment. 
The Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions had some 
doubt concerning that technique of financial control and suggested that the 
Secretary-General, in consultation with the heads of the specialized agencies 
and the advisory committee, should study and report on an alternative 
procedure. 

The Australian representative (Plimsoll) suggested remedies to the budgetary 
difficulties on such problems as assessments, defaults in contributions, limita- 
tions on budgets and auditing. In regard to fellowships, it was suggested that 
the Administrative Committee on Coordination study this problem and state 
specifically whether it was desirable that funds allocated for fellowships be 
carried over from one year to another. It was also suggested that the advisory 
committee and the Administrative Committee on Coordination should investi- 
gate to ascertain the exact amount of staff each organization needed and the 
amount spent by various organizations for public information and publicity 
purposes. 

The committees then considered the draft resolution of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions on the budgets of the 
specialized agencies for 1951, which 1) urged the specialized agencies to inten- 
sify their efforts to stabilize their regular budgets by elimination or deferment 
of less urgent projects, 2) drew their attention to the necessity for prompt pay- 
ment of contributions and 3) requested them to provide information relating 
to the expenditure of technical assistance funds and to consider the adoption 
of common financial and staff regulations." The United Kingdom delegate 
(Crook) proposed that a paragraph be added to the advisory committee’s re- 
port requesting that the specialized agencies and the United Nations make 
every effort in 1951 to meet the demands for expert assistance in Korea by 
deferring less urgent projects.” John H. Dickey (Canada) felt that it was 
absolutely necessary to establish priorities in order to avoid duplication and 
proliferation of projects which were launched from time to time without regard 
to real needs. He therefore proposed an amendment to the advisory commit- 
tee’s draft resolution requesting the Secretary-General to study the problems 
of administrative services common to organizations situated in the same area.” 


" Document A/1441, October 16, 1950, p. 19. 73 Document A/C.2&3/L.24, October 23, 1950. 
® Document A/C.2&3/L.22, October 23, 1950. 
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The advisory committee’s draft resolution as amended was unanimously adopted 
by the committee and on December 1, 1950, by the General Assembly. 

To improve the unsatisfactory position in regard to common administrative 
services for organizations situated in the same area, a joint Australian-Canadian 
draft resolution was submitted authorizing the United Nations Investments 
Committee to provide advice to a specialized agency at the request of that 
agency and requesting the Secretary-General to inform the specialized agencies 
of that service.“ This resolution was adopted in committee by 46 votes to 0 
with 2 abstentions and was unanimously adopted in plenary session on Decem- 
ber 1, 1950. 

A draft resolution submitted by the Israeli delegation, amended by Mexico 
and Lebanon, adopted in committee by 36 votes to 0 with 9 abstentions, and 
adopted by the General Assembly on December 1, 1950, by 49 votes to 0 with 
5 abstentions, expressed the hope that Members not now participating would 
resume as soon as possible, their full participation in the specialized agencies." 

With a view to an order of priorities, the Australian delegation submitted a 
draft resolution proposing the establishment of a special committee of fifteen 
members as a fact-finding body to work in close cooperation with the Secretary- 











General and the advisory committee. The report of this committee, to be com- | 


pleted by June 30, 1951, would then be examined by the Economic and Social 
Council which would submit its comments to the General Assembly." Several 
members felt that the existing machinery was adequate and that the creation 
of a new committee would only complicate it.” Mexico, the Netherlands and 
the United States jointly proposed an amendment to this resolution, amended 
by Byelorussia and Canada, that 1) ECOSOC and the specialized agencies 
review their programs for 1951, allocate priorities for 1952, and indicate, when 
new projects were adopted, which current projects could be deferred, modified 
or eliminated; 2) ECOSOC seek the assistance of the advisory committee on the 
financial aspects of this matter and report to the sixth session of the General 
Assembly on the results of these reviews; and 3) the Secretary-General and the 
administrative heads of the specialized agencies include a schedule in annex IV 
to the Secretary-General’s budget estimates concerning the estimated costs of 
projects." The revised proposal was accepted by Australia, unanimously ap- 
proved by the committee and unanimously adopted by the plenary session on 
December 1, 1950. 


International Penal and Penitentiary Commission: The joint committee then 
considered the report of the Economic and Social Council proposing that the 
functions of the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission should be 
transferred to the United Nations. The representative of the Secretariat (Hill), 
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budget of the existing United Nations program in the field of social defense, as 
well as of the official implications of the draft plan for integration of the IPPC 
within the United Nations. Mr. Hill said that the total additional costs entailed 
by the plan of integration would average approximately $12,000 a year, begin- 
ning in 1952, and this would include: costs for two professional Secretariat mem- 


of that | bers servicing the meeting of United Nations consultative groups, meetings of 
igencies | the international ad hoc advisory committee of experts, a quinquennial congress 
tes to | and the services of two experienced staff members now employed by IPPC. 
Decem- | During the discussion that followed several representatives stressed the fact 
that final authority and decisions regarding the activities of IPPC would rest 
Mexico | with the United Nations itself.” The Canadian delegation prepared a list of 
ms, and | questions to which the representative of the Secretary-General replied.” 
0 0 with The committee adopted by 37 votes to 4 with 1 abstention the draft resolution 
s would | which 1) approved the plan contained in the report prepared by the Secretary- 
encies.” | General, in consultation with IPPC, concerning the transfer of the functions of 
nitteda | the commission to the United Nations prior to December 31, 1951; 2) noted 
f fifteen | the decision of the commission with respect to its residual assets; 3) expressed 
cretary- | its appreciation to the commission for donating its library and its archives to the 
be com- | United Nations; 4) noted that these arrangements did not involve the assump- 
d Social _ tion by the United Nations of responsibility for any liabilities of the commission; 
Several and 5) paid tribute to the accomplishments of the commisson in the field of 
creation | the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders." The resolution was 
nds and | adopted by the General Assembly on December 1, 1950, by 48 votes to 5 with 
mended | 2abstentions. The Soviet Union opposed the transfer declaring that questions 
agencies | of penal law fell within the domestic jurisdiction of the Member states. The 
e, when | Soviet Union therefore considered it contrary to the aims, principles and mis- 
modified | sion of the United Nations.” 
e on the | 
= - Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Matters 
pric Draft Covenant on Human Rights and Measures for Its Implementation: At 
costs of | its eleventh session, the Economic and Social Council, after considering the 
usly ap- | “port of the sixth session of the Commission on Human Rights’ and the gen- 
ssion on | al aspects of the commission’s draft of the Covenant on Human Rights,’ 
transmitted the Covenant and the records of its discussions to the General As- 
) sembly. The Council requested the Assembly to take policy decisions for the 
- = | guidance of the commission on the following specific questions: 1) the general 
that the adequacy of the first eighteen articles of the Covenant; 2) the desirability of 
ould be including in the Covenant special articles on its application to federal states 
, yr and to non-self-governing and trust territories; 3) the desirability of including 
te: "For committee discussion, see General As- 82 Document A/PV.314, December 1, 1950, 
‘eneral As- | sembly, Joint Second and Third Committee and pp. 24, 25. 
mittee and | Fifth Committee, Official Records (5th session), 1 For a summary of the commission’s sixth ses- 
bh session), | P 92-88, 45, 46. sion, see International Organization, IV, p. 449. 
" For list of questions and answers, see docu- ? For a summary of the Council’s discussions, 
tober 23, ment A/C.2&3/L.28, November 1, 1950. see ibid., p. 649. 
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articles on economic, social and cultural rights; and 4) the adequacy of the 
proposed measures for implementation.” 

The Assembly’s Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee devoted 3] 
meetings to the consideration of these questions.* 

Discussion of the general adequacy of the first eighteen articles of the draft 
Covenant raised two further questions: 1) whether the rights enumerated jn- 
cluded all those which should be the subject of provisions included in the Cove- 


nant; and 2) whether the existing articles, as drafted, were adequate to protect | 


the rights to which they related. Representatives of Brazil, Canada, Egypt, 
France, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States expressed 
the opinion that, in general, the enumerated rights were sufficient for the pur- 
poses of the first Covenant. At the same time, Canada, Lebanon, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the Soviet Union and the United Kingdom agreed that the 
drafting and vague phraseology of the provisions made it doubtful that the 
provisions, in their existing form, could ensure the enjoyment of the rights to 
which they pertained. The delegates from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Saudi 
Arabia, the Soviet Union, and Yemen stated that they could not accept the 
articles as sufficient since certain rights which they considered essential were 
not included. Yemen and Saudi Arabia regretted the absence of any recogni- 
tion in the Covenant of circumstances peculiar to Arab and Moslem nations, 
particularly with reference to the draft articles on freedom of religion. The 
eastern European states protested the absence of articles on the right of par- 
ticipation in government and the right of national self-determination. The 
Netherlands representative (Beaufort) criticized the omission of the right of 
parents “to choose the kind of education that shall be given to their children.” 


Among the delegates supporting the inclusion of a federal clause—the purpose | 


of which was to permit federal states acceding to the Covenant to assume inter- 
national obligations only with respect to those provisions relating to rights 
which, in accordance with their federal constitutions, fell within the competence 
of the central or federal government in domestic matters—were Australia, Brazil, 


Canada, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, the United Kingdom | 


and the United States. Opposing the provision were the Byelorussian SSR, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, India, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, the Ukrainian SSR, the USSR, Um- 
guay and Yugoslavia. The Australian representative (Moodie) pointed out 


that the concept of the federal clause was not new, but had been applied by , 
the International Labor Organization some 30 years before. There were, he | 


noted, various types of federal states; in some the federal powers were broad 
while in others they were highly limited. The common feature of all, how- 
ever, was a division of legislative powers which made it impossible for the 
federal government to assume responsibilities not within its competence without 
endangering the basic compromise of federation and, ultimately, the federation 

* For the text of the Council’s resolution on ‘See Documents A/C.3/SR.287, October 18, 


the Covenant, see Document A/1384, September 1950 to A/C.3/SR.317, November 17, 1950. 
22, 1950. 
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itself. Mr. Moodie believed that it would be premature to reject the federal 
clause and urged that the question be referred to the Commission on Human 
Rights for more thorough study and consideration.’ 

The Canadian representative (Lesage), stressing the importance of including 
such a clause, noted two arguments which were consistently advanced against 
it: 1) it would leave in doubt the exact international obligations assumed by 
federal states, and 2) it would result in a lack of reciprocity between federal 
and unitary states. In reply to the first argument, Mr. Lesage said that, insofar 
as matters falling partly within the federal and partly within the state jurisdic- 
tion were concerned, the federal government would be bound to give effect to 
those parts of the Covenant within its competence and would undertake to 
draw the pertinent obligations to the attention of the appropriate authorities in 
matters within the field of local or state jurisdiction. There might exist, he 
agreed, some doubt at the time of signature as to the extent of the obligations 
assumed by the federal government and as to the relative positions of the 
federal and unitary state. This objection, however, was not a substantial one, 
Mr. Lesage continued, since it was always possible to obtain adequate informa- 
tion as to the division of powers within a federal state. The Canadian repre- 
sentative attached little importance to the second argument against the federal 
clause—that of inequality of obligations under the Covenant—since the central 
governments would certainly make every effort to encourage the local govern- 
ments to respect their responsibilities and the moral obligation would so 
strongly support the juridical obligation that any lack of reciprocity would be 
more apparent than real.° 

The Netherlands representative (Beaufort), while recognizing that under 
the clause “considerable” disparity between federal and unitary states would 
result, nevertheless warned that without the clause a number of Members would 
refuse to ratify the Covenant. He accordingly urged the committee to choose 
the lesser of the two evils. His government was inclined to favor the clause 
more because it placed a high value on the element of mutual confidence in 
relations between individuals or between states. No one, he believed, should 
infer that the federal states, in pointing out the difficulties with which they were 
faced in connection with the Covenant, were attempting to evade their ultimate 
responsibilities under it.’ P. T. Davin (New Zealand) considered the clause 
essential in order to allow for the constitutional positions of the federal states. 
It would be regrettable if such states were prevented from acceding to the 
Covenant because such allowances were not made.’ Acknowledging the need 
for including in the Covenant some provision recognizing the peculiar position 
of the federal states, Lord MacDonald (United Kingdom) nevertheless could 
not agree that those governments should themselves have the right to determine 
which articles of the Covenant were appropriate for federal application. He 
took this position particularly in view of the fact that, as a general rule, such 


5 General Assembly, Third Committee, Official 7 [bid. 
Records (5th session), p. 134. 8 Ibid., p. 187. 
* Ibid., p. 135. 
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decisions were taken in federal states, not by the federal government, but by 
a supreme judiciary organ responsible for interpreting the constitution.’ 

Speaking for the United States, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt denied that, so far 
as her government was concerned, a federal state could under a federal clause 
escape the obligation to discharge most of the responsibilities likely to be em- 
bodied in the Covenant. The federal government, she said, would in fact have 
to undertake a broad area of responsibility under such a provision. The con- 
stitution of the United States had vested primary responsibility in the federal 
governments in the case of subjects dealt with under the following articles of 
the draft Covenant: article 5 (slavery), article 8 (liberty of movement and 
freedom to choose residence), and article 9 (expulsion of aliens). Federal 
responsibility, if not sole or primary, would be considerable—although its exact 
extent would be open to question in cases of dual or partial responsibility— 
regarding the subject matter of the following articles: article 3 (protection of 
life by law), article 4 (freedom from torture and involuntary medical or scien- 
tific experimentation), article 6 (freedom from arbitrary arrest or detention), 
article 7 (freedom from imprisonment for failure to fulfill a contractual obliga- 
tion), article 10 (the right to a fair and public hearing), article 13 (freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion), article 14 (freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression), article 15 (the right to peaceful assembly) and article 17 (equality 
before the law). In its own conduct in such cases, the federal government 
had the primary and sole responsibility to see that these rights were respected. 
However, infringement in these categories by private persons was within the 
jurisdiction of the state government. 

In another category of rights—those enumerated in articles 8 (liberty of move- 
ment and freedom to choose residence) and 16 (the right of association) —the 
measure of federal responsibility might depend upon the degree to which these 
rights fell within the federal government’s powers with regard to interstate and 
foreign commerce. Mrs. Roosevelt noted that, although the people of the 
United States had given broad powers to the federal government through the 
constitution, they had also expressly prohibited either the federal or the state 
governments from abridging or denying certain basic rights and freedoms which 
were almost identical with those included in the draft Covenant. Referring to 
suggested solutions to the problems of federal governments with reference to 
the Covenant, Mrs. Roosevelt rejected such proposals as 1) federal states should 
not adhere to the Covenant at all, 2) it would be a comparatively simple matter 
for federal states to change or disregard their constitutions in order to accept 
the obligations of the Covenant, and 3) federal states should be required to 
consult all their constituent parts before ratifying the Covenant in order to 
ensure its application at the hands of local authorities.” 

Numerous arguments in opposition were advanced in the course of the social 
committee’s discussions. Each Member of the United Nations, as required 
under Article 4 of the Charter, was a sovereign state capable of assuming inter- 


® Ibid. 1% [bid., p. 145. 
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national obligations, not a federal government exercising only limited powers 
in that respect; therefore, no such provision as a federal clause should be neces- 

. The clause was unnecessary since it was improbable that any constituent 
units of a federal state would raise constitutional or practical objections against 
the rights set forth in the Covenant. The adoption of a federal clause would 
encourage subsequent acceptance of the territorial application, or colonial, 
clause which was even more open to criticism. With regard to other questions 
of equally fundamental importance, the Political and Security Committee had 
approved texts which had not contained an equivalent provision regarding 
federal states. The federal states’ objections would be amply answered and 
their problems satisfactorily solved if they would resort to the traditional prac- 
tice of signing the Covenant with reservations. Since the object of the Covenant 
was to defend an ideal and to consolidate what had already been achieved in 
different countries, no disparity of responsibility such as a federal clause would 
create should be permitted to intervene. Finally, the distribution of power 
between the central and the constituent governments was an internal problem 
and no concern of international law since constituent units upon entering a 
federal state completely lost their juridical personalities. 

Supporting the inclusion of a colonial clause—which would prevent the auto- 
matic application of the Covenant to territories for the administration of which 
a party to the Covenant was responsible—were the representatives from Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, France, New Zealand, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Opposing it were Afghanistan, the Byelorussian SSR, 
Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Pakistan, the Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, the 
Ukrainian SSR, the USSR and Yugoslavia. 

The Belgian representative (Soudan) asserted that the clause was justified 
in multilateral conventions, the purpose of which was to prescribe for the 
contracting parties rules of conduct which, since they presupposed a high degree 
of civilization, were incompatible with the ideas of peoples on lower levels of 
development.” The Brazilian delegate (Jobim) agreed with Mr. Soudan, stat- 
ing that the principles of the Covenant could not be made immediately effec- 
tive in all non-self-governing territories since all had not advanced equally. 
At the same time, Mr. Jobim emphasized that the territorial clause should never 
be invoked as an excuse to deprive the populations of the territories of the 
enjoyment of human rights, rights which must be permitted wherever social 
and educational conditions permitted.” Representatives of several of the 
colonial powers, notably the United Kingdom, stressed the fact that their sup- 
port of the colonial clause indicated their concern lest they prove unable to 
fulfill ensuing responsibilities towards the peoples of the territories because of 
constitutional limitations. Lord MacDonald (United Kingdom) pointed out 
that his government, which signed international agreements on behalf of its 
territories, undertook no obligations on their behalf without consulting first 


4 Ibid., p. 133. 2 Ibid., p. 150. 
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with the local governments. If the clause was omitted, he continued, the con- 
vention would, on signature and ratification by his government, become auto- 
matically applicable to the territories and the local government would find 
themselves deprived of their right to decide for themselves as to its application.” 

Speaking for India, Mrs. Lakshmi Menon stated that her government op- 
posed the territorial clause because it was in the non-self-governing territories, 
where violations of human rights were most frequent, that the application of 
the Covenant should be most stringently applied. Czechoslovakia, Indonesia, 
Poland, Syria, the Ukrainian SSR and the Soviet Union asserted that the clause 
would violate the United Nations Charter which was based upon the principle 
of equality of human rights. The Ethiopian representative (Zellecke) could 
find nothing in the first eighteen articles of the draft that could not apply to 
territories or that would give rise to difficulties in the relations between terr- 
torial and metropolitan governments.” 

Turning then to the desirability of including provisions on economic, social 
and cultural rights in the first Covenant, the committee heard a majority of the 
members participating in the debate advocate an expansion of the draft to in- 
clude such provisions. Most of these members declared that human rights 
were indivisible and that political and civil rights, unless bolstered by guaran- 
tees of economic, cultural and social rights, constituted but an effective half-way 
measure toward the goal at which the Declaration of Human Rights had been 
directed. Speaking for the Soviet Union, Alexander Panyushkin stated that, as 
a minimum, the present Covenant should include articles on the right to work, 
the right to social security at the expense of the state or the employer, the right 
to rest and leisure, the right to associate in trade unions, the right to decent 
living accommodations, the right of women to share equally with men in privi- 
leges and pay for work of equal value, and the right to education.” Dr. Raul 
Noriega (Mexico) told the committee that the first eighteen articles, unless 
accompanied by provisions on further rights, presented no advantages to most 
nations since the rights contained in those articles were already found in most 
national constitutions.” According to the Yugoslav representative (Pleic), the 
Declaration had presented a concept of man as an integrated personality which, 
for its full expression and well-being, required the enjoyment of economic and 
social as well as political and civil rights. This concept, Mr. Pleic said, should 
be preserved in the Covenant.” Other representatives speaking in favor of the 
elaboration of the Covenant included those of Afghanistan, Argentina, Belgium, 
the Byelorussian SSR, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Poland, 
Syria and the Ukraine. 

The representatives of Brazil, Canada, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
France, Greece, India, Israel, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Venezuela proposed that economic, social and 
cultural rights be made the subject of subsequent covenants on human rights. 

18 Ibid. 16 Thid., p. 175. 


14 Ibid. 1 Ibid., p. 178. 
18 Ibid., p. 155. 8 Ibid. 
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Many of these representatives stated the opinion that, although the present 
Covenant should be as complete as possible, the lengthy negotiations which 
would be required to formulate agreed provisions on such controversial sub- 
jects as economic and social rights would result in a detrimental delay in the 
promulgation of the Covenant which would protect the “natural and inalienable” 
rights of man. The Canadian representative (Lesage) noted the “essential” 
difference between the rights already included in the draft Covenant and those 
proposed for addition. While political and civil rights could be legally defined, 
the other rights were more in the form of advantages—material or psychological 
-conferred upon individuals by a given social system. The difficulty of defining 
the latter rights in legal terms, to make them compatible with those already 
included in the draft Covenant, prohibited the inclusion of both categories of 
rights in the same instrument.” 

Few members of the committee were able to express unqualified satisfaction 
with the implementation measures proposed in the draft Covenant. The Nether- 
lands representative (Beaufort) believed that fuller guarantees of the rights 
were not currently possible because of both the diversity of national law sys- 
tems and the inadequacy of the degree of existing international cooperation.” 
Brazil found the proposals generally acceptable;* Turkey believed that they 
constituted a practical and realistic plan;* and the United Kingdom called them 
“reasonable and practical.”” Major issues of debate over the proposals were 
the question of extending to individuals the right of complaint and petition 
regarding Covenant violations and the character of the international body to 
supervise implementation of the Covenant. Australia, Chile, Greece, the Neth- 
erlands and the United Kingdom were among those delegates opposing the 
granting of individual rights of petition. The United States, while not actively 
opposing that proposal, believed it more suitable to include such provisions in 
a supplementary protocol,” a point of view for which France and Mexico indi- 
cated support. The Soviet Union representative (Panyushkin) stated that the 
only appropriate measures of implementation would be those adopted by the 
various governments to protect the rights contained in the Covenant.” CGuate- 
mala advocated the separation from the Covenant of all measures of imple- 
mentation and their inclusion in a separate protocol which could be more 
easily modified in the light of experience.” 

At the conclusion of the committee’s general debate on these issues, the 
committee turned to the consideration of some 28 resolutions, amendments and 
subamendments offered by its members. The Philippines and Syria offered a 
resolution according to which the Covenant would be extended to all territories 
-non-self-governing, trust, or colonial—administered by a metropolitan signa- 
tory.” With a number of minor oral amendments, the committee approved the 


* Ibid., p. 175. % Tbid., p. 193. 
® Ibid., p. 191. % Tbid., p. 194. 

 Tbid., p. 192. % Tbid., p. 199. 

* Ibid., p. 195. 27 Document A/C.3/L.71/Rev.1, November 1, 
* Ibid., p. 196. 1950. 
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resolution by a vote of 30 to 11, with 8 abstentions, on November 2, 1950,” 
The following resolutions and proposals on measures for implementation were 
introduced in committee: 1) by Uruguay, the creation of a permanent United 
Nations agency to be known as the Attorney-General or High Commissioner for 
Human Rights who would initiate proceedings before a standing committee 
upon receipt of complaints of violations of the Covenant, would act as official 
plaintiff in all such proceedings, would be responsible for the general super- 
vision of the observance of the Covenant, would have the power to investigate 
ex officio and would attempt to secure a settlement before referring the case 
to the implementation body;* 2) by Chile, the recommendation that the right 
of petition be extended to the non-governmental organizations duly recognized 
by the United Nations;” and 3) by Israel, the insertion of additional implemen- 
tation provisions to the effect that the right of petition be extended to non- 
governmental bodies in consultative status with the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, that the implementation body be empowered to consider cases of non- 
compliance on its own initiative, and that in urgent cases the implementation 
body might recommend to the state or states concerned the adoption of measures 
designed to give immediate effect to the provisions of the Covenant.” 

The general adequacy of the first eighteen articles was the subject of the 
following proposals: 1) an Egyptian resolution recommending the addition to 
the safeguards provided in article 14 (3) that of the maintenance of peace and 
friendly relations between states and urging the deletion of the reference to 
freedom to change one’s religious belief;* 2) a Soviet Union draft proposal 
stating that the general character of the articles did not correspond to the aims 
envisaged either in regard to the rights enumerated in those articles or with 
reference to the guaranteeing of the rights to which they pertained, recognizing 
that implementation was a matter entirely within the domestic jurisdiction of 
states, and recommending the inclusion of a number of additional rights such 
as those proposed by the Soviet representative during committee debate;” and 
8) a Yugoslav resolution noting the omission of certain basic rights, declaring 
that the articles were inadequate to protect the rights to which they referred, 
and proposing the inclusion of clauses on universal and equal suffrage, the use 
of one’s own language, and the development of one’s own culture.“ A second 
Yugoslav proposal recommended the inclusion of economic, social and cultural 
right in the Covenant along with adequate guarantee provisions.” 

In addition the committee had before it an over-all resolution purporting to 
cover the whole range of questions submitted by the Economic and Social 
Council. To this proposal—a resolution submitted jointly by Brazil, Turkey 
and the United States"—the committee received in the course of its discussion 
a total of sixteen amendments and subamendments. The committee adopted 


28 General Assembly, Third Committee, Official 82 Document A/C.3/L.75/Rev.1, November 3, 


Records (5th session), p. 206. 1950 
2? Documents A/C.3/L.74, November 1, 1950; 33 Document A/C.3/L.77/Rev.1, November 2, 
A/C.8/L.74/Add.1, November 2, 1950. 1950. 
% Document A/C.3/L.81, November 2, 1950. % Document A/C.3/L.79, November 2, 1950. 
31 Document A/C.3/L.84, November 2, 1950. %5 Document A/C.3/L.80, November 2, 1950. 
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this proposal as its basic text and proceeded to a paragraph-by-paragraph vote 


on its various sections and their amendments. The text was then referred to 

the officers of the committee who, with the assistance of the Secretariat, pre- 
a consolidated and rearranged text.” This draft text was approved as a 

whole on November 17, 1950, by a vote of 29 to 5, with 13 abstentions.” 

The “Draft Resolution on the Future Work of the Commission on Human 
Rights,” as the adopted resolution was officially titled, consisted of a preamble 
and eight sections. It commended the Commission on Human Rights for the 
work which it had accomplished and called upon ECOSOC to request the com- 
mission to continue to give priority to the completion of the Covenant and of 
measures for its implementation. The resolution expressed the decision that 
the first eighteen articles of the draft Covenant did not contain “certain of the 
most elementary rights,” that the present wording of the articles should be 
improved in order to protect more effectively the rights to which they referred, 
and that the principles and purposes of the Charter should be consistently 
applied and “assiduously” protected in future work on the Covenant. The 
Economic and Social Council was requested to transmit to the Commission on 
Human Rights the views expressed in the Assembly’s and the Council's discus- 
sion of the draft, including those expressed by the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia concerning the addition of other rights. The commission was also to 
consider the desirability of defining the rights in the Covenant and the accom- 
panying limitations “with the greatest possible precision.” 

The resolution, in Part C, requested the commission to “study a federal state 
article and to prepare, for the consideration of the General Assembly at its sixth 
session, recommendations which will have as their purpose securing the maxi- 
mum extension of the Covenant to the constituent units of federal states, and 
meeting the constitutional problems of federal states.” 

The Commission on Human Rights was requested to study ways of ensuring 
to peoples and nations the right to self-determination and to prepare pertinent 
recommendations for the next Assembly session. The decision to include eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights and to set forth an explicit recognition of the 
equality of men and women on related rights was communicated to the com- 
mission as well as a request that the commission and ECOSOC consider provi- 
sions for insertion in either the Covenant or complementary protocols relating 
to the receipt and examination of petitions from individuals or organizations. 

A final resolution approved by the committee invited states and interested 
organizations to adopt December 10 of each year as “Human Rights Day” and 
to report annually through the Secretary-General on the observance of that 
occasion.” 

The committee’s report and resolutions were considered in plenary session 
on December 4. Prior to taking final action on the resolutions, various repre- 


‘ "Document A/C.3/L.111, November 16, 3° See Document A/1559, November 29, 1950, 
950. p- 40. 

®=Document A/C.3/SR.318, November 18, 
1950, p. 4. 
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sentatives explained the votes which they were about to cast. The Soviet repre- 
sentative (Morozov) announced that, in the event a series of Soviet amend- 
ments to the resolution on the commission’s work was rejected, he would abstain 
from voting on that resolution. He said that the resolution failed to conceal 
“the deficiencies of the draft covenant,” that it contained no concrete indication 
which would be used as a basis for further elaboration of the Covenant and in 
fact included proposals that would actually hamper such work, and that it left 
large gaps in a number of important fields.“ The representative of the United 
Kingdom (Coulson) informed the Assembly that he would oppose the resolu- 
tion as “inadequate and impractical.” He would also vote against the resolu- 
tion on the territorial application clause since it went contrary to the “normal 
practices and procedures” regulating the constitutional relationships between 
the United Kingdom and its territories.“ Sir Keith Officer (Australia) said that 
he would abstain on the master resolution since it failed to constitute an “au- 
thoritative and binding expression of opinion from the supreme organ of the 
United Nations” and was “long, repetitive and unwieldy." He would oppose 
the adoption of the resolution on the territorial application of the Covenant 
for it meant that “no real account has been taken of the constitution difficulties 
which will face certain countries in the application of the covenant to the terri- 
tories for which they are responsible.* 

The resolution on the future work of the commission was adopted in a para- 
graph-by-paragraph vote, the Soviet amendments to the various sections being 
rejected in each case by the Assembly. The resolution as a whole was then 
approved on December 4 by a vote of 38 to 7, with 12 abstentions.“ The reso- 
lution on the territorial application clause was approved by 36 votes to 11, with 
8 abstentions;“ and the resolution on Human Rights Day, amended to delete 
the invitation to interested organizations to report on the observance of the 
day, was adopted by a vote of 47 to 0, with 5 abstentions.” 


Freedom of Information: Three questions were considered by the Social Com- 
mittee under the agenda item “Freedom of Information”: 1) the problem of 
interference with, or “jamming” of, radio signals; 2) the question of freedom 
of information in time of emergency; and 3) further action on the draft Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information. Resolutions on the first two points had 
been adopted by the Economic and Social Council at its eleventh session on 
the basis of recommendations made by the Subcommittee on Freedom of 
Information.“ 

By a vote of 39 to 5, with 5 abstentions, the committee took action on the 
problem of interference with radio signals when it adopted a resolution sub- 
mitted by Chile“ accepting the ECOSOC declaration that “this type of inter- 


“ Document A/PV.317, December 4, 1950,  Tbid., p. 34. 


p- 3. “See International Organization, IV, p. 651. 
“ Tbid., p. 5. The text of the Council’s resolution appears as 
“ Tbid., p. 6. Document A/1397, September 26, 1950. 

* Ibid., p. 7. # Document A/C.3/L.112, November 17, 
“ Ibid., p. 33. 1950. 
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ference constitutes a violation of the accepted principles of freedom of informa- 
tion.” The resolution recommended that the Assembly, citing the pertinent 
articles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (Article 19) and of the 
Atlantic City International Telecommunications Convention of 1947 (Article 
44), condemn measures of this nature as “a denial of the right of all persons to 
be fully informed concerning news, opinions and ideas regardless of frontiers.”” 
In plenary session, the Assembly adopted the resolution on December 14 by 
49 votes to 5, with no abstentions. In explaining his vote against the resolution, 
the representative of the Soviet Union (Soldatov) stated that it made use of 
the authority of the United Nations to conduct psychological warfare “against 
the Soviet Union and the countries of the people’s democracies” and was in- 
tended to create obstacles “in the way of States who try to protect themselves 
from attack and aggression and from false and libelous information abroad.”” 

ECOSOC’s resolution on censorship in time of emergency was approved in 
committee with amendments sponsored by Egypt and Saudi Arabia by a vote 
of 88 to 5, with 5 abstentions." The Assembly adopted the committee resolu- 
tion by 41 votes to 5 with 2 abstentions.” 

The committee discussed the draft Convention on Freedom of Information 
as the final question under the agenda item “Freedom of Information.” The 
fourth session of the General Assembly had postponed further action on the 
convention to the fifth session, pending receipt of the draft International Cove- 
nant on Human Rights or a progress report on the Covenant.” At the same 
time the Assembly had recommended that the Commission on Human Rights 
include adequate provisions on freedom of information in the Covenant.* An 
article on freedom of information as drafted by the commission at its sixth ses- 
sion was rejected at the eleventh session of ECOSOC. 

The social committee had before it the text of a draft resolution submitted 
by Chile, Cuba, Egypt, France and the Netherlands proposing the creation 
of an ad hoc committee of fifteen members to prepare, at a meeting to be held 
no later than March 1, 1951, a draft Convention on Freedom of Information. 
The resolution further provided that ECOSOC should convene a plenipotentiary 
conference by August 1 to frame and sign the final Convention on the basis of 
the draft prepared by the ad hoc committee and of observations by Member 
states.” An amendment to the joint resolution was submitted by the United 
States, intended to postpone further consideration of the convention until defi- 
nite and final action had been taken on the Covenant.” A further amendment 
submitted by Lebanon included two proposals: 1) that the proposed ad hoc 
committee report to ECOSOC on its work and submit recommendations re- 


a Document A/1630, December 6, 1950, 
p. 9. 
®Document A/PV.325, December 14, 1950. 
"Document A/C.3/SR.318, November 18, 
1950, p. 17. For text of the committee’s reso- 
lution, see Document A/1620, December 6, 
1950, p. 10. 
® Document A/PV.325, December 14, 1950. 
"For information on Assembly action on the 


Covenant during the fifth session, see this issue, 
p. 135. 

% For the text of the operative part of the 
Assembly’s resolution, see Document A/1380, 
September 21, 1950, p. 2. 

5% Document A/C.3/L.110/Rev.1, November 
20, 1950. 

5 Document 
1950. 
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garding the advisability of convening a plenipotentiary conference; and 2) that 
ECOSOC be authorized to convene the conference “if it sees fit” after consider- 
ing the committee’s report and recommendations and the observations of 
governments.” 

The joint resolution and the proposed amendments were voted on by the 
committee on November 21, 1950. The United States amendment was first 
rejected by 25 votes to 14, with 10 abstentions. The Lebanese amendments 
were then approved by roll-call votes; and the final resolution, as amended, 
was adopted by the committee by a vote of 35 to 0 with 15 abstentions. Cuba, 
Egypt, France, India, Lebanon, Mexico, the Netherlands, the Philippines, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, the United States, Ecuador, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia and Yugoslavia were proposed for membership in the ad hoc committee 
for which the resolution provided.” The General Assembly approved the com- 
mittee’s proposals on December 14 by 44 votes to 0, with 12 abstentions.” 


Refugees and Displaced Persons: The social committee devoted seventeen 
meetings to the discussion of four questions relating to refugees and displaced 
persons: 1) provisions for the United Nations High Commissioner's Office for 
Refugees, a resolution and draft statute proposed by the Economic and Social 
Council; 2) the definition of the term “refugee” as it would determine the com- 
petence of the High Commissioner; 3) the question of material assistance to 
refugees; and 4) a draft convention on the status of refugees, including the 
definition of the term “refugee” for purposes of that convention.” 

During the committee’s general debate, the Byelorussian SSR introduced a 
draft resolution which would 1) note the failure of the United Kingdom, the 
United States and France to encourage and assist the early return of displaced 
persons to their countries of origin; 2) recommend that those governments take 
steps to complete repatriation of displaced persons in their jurisdiction during 
1951; and 3) propose that Member governments sheltering refugees and dis- 
placed persons report fully to the Secretary-General on such persons within 
their territories.“ Although strongly supported by representatives of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian SSR and the USSR as the only final and prac- 
tical solution to the refugee problems, the resolution was rejected by the 
committee.” 

The two questions of definition were discussed jointly. The two focal points 
in the committee’s debate on this matter were 1) whether the definitions as 
contained, first, in the Statute of the High Commissioner’s Office and second, in 
the Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees should be textually identical; 
and 2) whether the definition or definitions should be formulated in terms of 


5 Document A/C.3/L.116, November 20, sions appear as Documents A/C.3/SR.324- 
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a general and broad classification or in terms of numerous, precise categories. 
In the course of the debate it was generally agreed that there was no reason 
to insist that identical definitions appear in both documents. Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, China, the Netherlands, Turkey, the United Kingdom and 
Yugoslavia were among those urging the adoption of a broad definition while 
France, Israel, the Union of South Africa, the United States and Venezuela 
advocated a definition setting forth the exact classes of persons to be considered 
refugees under the statute and the convention. The various proposals offered 
and the numerous amendments submitted to ECOSOC’s draft definition were 
ultimately referred to an informal working group on which the sponsors of the 
various measures were represented.” 

The agreed text prepared by the working group” retained substantially the 
same criteria proposed by the Council for determining refugee status.“ The 
convention would cease to apply, however, to any refugee who 1) acquired the 
protection of his country of former nationality, reacquired a lost nationality, or 
assumed a new nationality; or 2) could claim, because circumstances leading 
to his recognition as a refugee no longer existed, only personal inconvenience 
or purely economic reasons for continuing to refuse the protection of his country 
of nationality or, if stateless, of former habitual residence. In no case would 
the convention apply to 1) persons suspected of war crimes; 2) persons invok- 
ing the right of asylum from persecution arising from non-political crimes or 
from acts contrary to the Charter; 3) persons entering a country with whose 
nationals they enjoyed close ties of ethnic and cultural kinship resulting in the 
enjoyment of the rights and privileges usually attached to the possession of the 
nationality of that country, a provision aimed at excluding repatriated German 
minorities from refugee status; and 4) persons falling under the competence of 
other United Nations organs with the exception of IRO. New categories, includ- 
ing such as the Assembly might recommend, might be added by the signatories 
to the convention. The High Commissioner’s jurisdiction would include persons 
named in Article 1 of the convention, in which the above definition would be 
incorporated, as drafted by the informal working group. An additional category 
under the statute would include persons outside their countries of nationality 
or former habitual residence because of fear of persecution and, consequently, 
unable or unwilling to return. 

With amendments the joint text of the convention definition was approved in 
committee by a vote of 12 to 6, with 21 abstentions.” The committee had 
determined that the definition, for purposes of the convention, would serve as 
a basic document for a plenipotentiary conference to be convened in accordance 
with a United Kingdom proposal for completion and signing of the final con- 
vention. The definition for inclusion in the statute was approved with additional 
modifications by 15 votes to 5, with 17 abstentions, on December 4.* 


“Document A/C.3/SR.329, November 19, definition, see International Organization, IV, 
1950, p. 15. p. 649. 
®Document A/C.3/L.131/Rev.1, December * Document A/C.3/SR.382, December 2, 
1, 1950. 1950, p. 17. 
“For a summary of the Council’s proposed * Document A/C.3/SR.334, December 5, 
1950, p. 17. 
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The committee adopted two resolutions on the completion of the convention 
on the status of refugees. The first of these, proposed by the United Kingdom, 
called for the convening of a plenipotentiary conference, at the earliest possible 
opportunity, to complete the drafting of the convention and to sign it. The 
conference was also to consider a Protocol Relating to the Status of Stateless 
Persons. It was to this conference that the definition of refugees as approved 
by the committee would be referred. This resolution was approved by a vote 
of 26 to 7, with 12 abstentions.” A joint Belgian-French proposal that the con- 
ference meet in Geneva was also accepted.” The committee recommended 
that consideration of assistance to refugees be deferred until the sixth session 
of the Assembly.” 

The Statute for the High Commissioner's Office for Refugees was approved 
on December 14 by a vote of 36 to 5, with 11 abstentions, in plenary session. 
The two resolutions on the plenipotentiary conference were adopted as a single 
measure by 41 votes to 5 with 10 abstentions. The resolution on assistance to 
refugees, as recommended by the committee, was approved by a vote of 40 
to 7, with 7 abstentions. On the same date, the Assembly named G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart (Netherlands) as United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees.” 


Repatriation of Prisoners of War Detained in Soviet Territory: The question 
of the “Failure of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to repatriate or other- 
wise account for prisoners of war detained in Soviet territory” was placed on 
the agenda of the fifth session at the request of Australia, the United Kingdom 
and the United States.” 

In considering this item, the social committee received communications 
from the governments of Italy, Germany and Japan” and a joint draft proposal 
presented by Australia, the United Kingdom and the United States.” The draft 
resolution would 1) express the Assembly’s concern that the prisoners of war 
remained unaccounted for; 2) call upon governments still detaining prisoners 
to give them unrestricted opportunity for repatriation; and 3) establish a three- 
member, impartial, expert Commission on Prisoners of War, appointed by the 
Secretary-General, to collect information and assist in repatriation. Following 
amendment and revision of the proposal, the three sponsors later offered a 
redrafted measure which, as the first step, would provide for the collection of 
needed data from the governments concerned and, as a second step, create an 
ad hoc commission to examine and evaluate the information.” France proposed 
the addition of a further paragraph urgently requesting all governments to make 
the greatest possible effort to locate prisoners whose absences had been reported 
and who might be in their territories... As amended by France, the resolution 


® Document A/C.3/SR.337, December 6, A/C.3/553, December 7, 1950 and A/C.3/554, 
1950, p. 12. December 7, 1950. 

™ Document A/C.3/SR.338, December 7, 5 Document A/C.3/L.145, December 7, 1950. 
1950, p. 7. % Document A/C.3/L.145/Rev.2, December 

1 [bid., p. 6. 11, 1950. 

1 Document A/PV.325, December 14, 1950. ™ Document A/C.3/L.152, December 11, 

73 Document A/1327, August 21, 1950. 1950. 


™ Documents A/C.3/552, December 7, 1950; 
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was approved in committee by a vote of 43 to 5, with 8 abstentions” and in 
plenary, without discussion, by 43 votes to 5, with 6 abstentions.” 


Long-Range Activities for Children: The Secretary-General submitted to the 
fifth session a draft resolution prepared pursuant to a decision taken at the 
eleventh session of ECOSOC for the purpose of meeting the continuing needs 
of children and of coordinating international resources to that end.” The reso- 
jution proposed the creation of the United Nations International Children’s 
Endowment Fund as a successor to the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. The Fund would be a separate United Nations agency and 
would be “utilized and administer exclusively” to provide supplies, training 
services and advisory assistance in support of permanent programs for children 
and to meet children’s relief needs in cases of serious emergency. Administra- 
tion of the Fund would be dealt with by a United Nations Children’s Board 
acting in accordance with principles laid down by ECOSOC and its Social 
Commission and under the immediate supervision of an Executive Director 
appointed by and responsible to the Secretary-General." In the course of its 
lengthy debate on the item,” the committee received a number of proposed 
amendments to the Secretary-General’s draft and submitted them to a subcom- 
mittee for clarification of the different points of view and for the reduction to 
a minimum of the number of amendments required to meet the differences 
still outstanding. 

Upon receiving the subcommittee’s report, the committee gave its attention 
to an Australian draft proposal to which various amendments were proposed 
and accepted. As amended, the resolution 1) renewed the Assembly’s appeal 
for continued contributions to the Children’s Fund; 2) recommended the de- 
velopment by Member states of national child welfare services; 3) requested 
ECOSOC to give greater emphasis in support of national children’s programs 
and to explore the means of providing and financing supplies incidental to such 
programs; 4) decided that the Executive Board of the Fund should be com- 
posed of the governments represented on the Social Commission and eight other 
nations, not necessarily Member states; and 5) recommended that the Assembly 
consider in 1953 the future of the Fund with the object of continuing it perma- 
nently. With these amendments, the Australian proposal was approved by a 
vote of 43 to 8, with 1 abstention.” 

The General Assembly unanimously adopted the committee’s resolution™ 
after approving an Australian amendment regarding the terms of the members 
of the Fund’s Executive Board™ and a joint Bolivian-Canadian-Ecuadorean- 
Netherlands proposal concerning the policy-making functions of the Board.” 


® For the text of the resolution, see Document 
A/1690, December 12, 1950, p. 8. 

® Document A/PV.325, December 14, 1950. 

"See International Organization, IV, p. 646. 

" For the text of the Secretary-General’s pro- 
= see Document A/1411, September 29, 

"The committee’s debate appears in Docu- 
ments A/C.3/SR.278-A/C.3/SR.287. 


88 For the text of the resolution as approved in 
committee, see Document A/1455, October 23, 
1950. 

% Document A/PV.314, December 1, 1950, 
p. 40. 

8% Documents A/1581, December 1, 1950; and 
A/PV.314, December 1, 1950, p. 39. 

8% Document A/1580, December 1, 1950. 
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"Advisory Social Welfare Services: On the basis of a report by the Secretary. 
General on operations under the United Nations advisory social welfare sery- 
ices,” the social committee further considered future social welfare functions 
of the United Nations.” Particular attention was given to a resolution approved 
by ECOSOC at its eleventh session revising the basis upon which the services 
should be offered.” The committee unanimously approved and, by a vote of 
47 to 0 with 5 abstentions, recommended for adoption by the Assembly the 
resolution proposed by the Council.” The resolution was in turn unanimously 
approved in plenary session on December 1, 1950.” 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Report of the Trusteeship Council: The report of the Trusteeship Council 
covering its first and second special sessions and its sixth and seventh sessions 
was referred to the Trusteeship Committee by the General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 26, 1950.‘ Under the chairmanship of Prince Wan Waithayakon 
(Thailand), the committee began consideration of this report on October 2’ 
The President of the Trusteeship Council, Dr. Max Henriquez-Urejia, sum- 
marized the observations, conclusions and recommendations of the Council, 
During the ensuing general debate the representatives of Iraq (Halidy), Guate- 
mala (Santiso Galvez), India (Shiva Rao), Denmark (Lannung), Norway 
(Anker), Egypt (Farrag), Greece (Maccas) and Chile (Figueroa) paid tribute 
to the Council’s work and expressed satisfaction with progress achieved by ad- 
ministering authorities. However, a number of non-administering powers felt that 
the progress of the trust territories toward self-government or independence was 
too slow; included among them were Pakistan, Poland, the Soviet Union, 
Liberia, the Ukrainian SSR, Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia and Indonesia. 
A fundamental question in the committee debate was the legal basis of the rela- 
tionship of the Trusteeship Council to the General Assembly, with the Philip- 
pines, Mexico, India and Cuba arguing that the Assembly had the right to make 
recommendations to the Council and that the latter was bound to comply with 
those recommendations. Other important points in the debate were the exist- 
ence of corporal punishment in some trust territories, failure to solve the problem 
of racial discrimination in trust territories, organization and length of stay of 
visiting missions and the form of the Council’s annual report to the Assembly. 
Several delegates expressed the opinion that the administering authorities and 
the Trusteeship Council had not carried out certain recommendations adopted 
at the fourth session of the Assembly. 

Thirteen draft resolutions and a number of amendments were presented to 


8 Document A/1355, September 11, 1950. in committee, see Document A/1436, October 
88 The committee’s discussions appear in Docu- 13, 1950. 
ments A/C.3/SR.273-A/C.3/SR.275. % Document A/PV.314, December 1, 1950, 


8° For a summary of the Council’s discussion pp. 41. 
on advisory social welfare services and the reso- 1 Documents A/1306, August 1950 and 
lution recommended to the Assembly, see Inter- A/1306/Corr.1, October 14, 1950. 
national Organization, IV, p. 646. 2? General Assembly, Fourth Committee, Off- 
® For the text of the resolution as approved cial Records (5th session), p. 3. 
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the committee and were considered by it from October 16 to November 10. 
The proposals were divided into the following groups: 1) a general resolution, 
submitted by Canada, concerning action to be taken on the Council's report; 
2) proposals relating to the Council’s procedure, submitted by Yugoslavia, Cuba 
and Norway; 3) a draft measure regarding the procedures of the fourth com- 
mittee in examination of conditions in trust and non-self-governing territories, 
submitted by India, Indonesia, Pakistan and the Philippines; 4) a proposal 
requesting the Secretary-General to report annually to the Assembly on imple- 
mentation of Council and Assembly resolutions relating to trusteeship matters, 
submitted by Cuba and Mexico; 5) a resolution on educational advancement 
in trust territories, submitted by Pakistan and Indonesia; 6) a draft on rural 
economic development of trust territories, submitted by Denmark, Mexico, the 
Philippines, Syria and the United States; 7) a proposal concerning application 
of the technical assistance program to trust territories, submitted by Syria and 
Denmark; 8) a draft measure calling for the abolition of corporal punishment 
in trust territories, submitted by Cuba and the Philippines; 9) a draft resolution 
relating to the Ewe question in Togoland under French and United Kingdom 
administration, submitted by India, Indonesia, Iraq, the Philippines, and 
Yugoslavia.” 

On October 18, the committee appointed a subcommittee of eleven members 
to consider coordination and amalgamation of the measures in the second and 
third groups and amendments which might be submitted. The subcommittee, 
on October 30, reported a draft which combined into four draft resolutions the 

Is relating to the procedures of the Trusteeship Council and recom- 
mended that the draft resolution on the procedures of the fourth committee 
(group 3) be considered separately.‘ 

By a vote of 31 to 0 with 17 abstentions, the committee adopted, on October 
19, the Canadian draft resolution recommending that the Trusteeship Council 
consider at its eighth session the comments and suggestions made during dis- 
cussion of its report by the fifth session of the Assembly.’ This resolution was 
subsequently adopted in plenary session on December 2 by 45 votes to 0 with 
7 abstentions.* 

A joint draft resolution submitted by Denmark, Mexico, the Philippines, 
Syria and the United States was adopted in committee by 48 votes to 0 with 2 
abstentions on October 20, following approval of two Indian amendments.’ 
It recommended that the Trusteeship Council study prevailing policies, laws 
and practices relating to the utilization and alienation of land in the trust terri- 
tories, make recommendations to the administering authorities for the economic 
and social development of the indigenous inhabitants and report thereon to the 
next session of the Assembly. At the December 2 plenary meeting this resolu- 
tion was approved 54 votes to 0 with 1 abstention.” 

"Document A/1546, November 22, 1950. * Document A/PV.316, December 2, 1950. 


‘Document A/C.4/L.88, October 30, 1950. ™General Assembly, Fourth Committee, Offi- 


*General Assembly, Fourth Committee, Official cial Records (5th session), p. 77. 
Records (5th session), p. 66. 8 Document A/PV.316, December 2, 1950. 
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The committee approved a Cuban-Mexican measure requesting the Secretary- 
General to prepare a list of Assembly and Council resolutions on matters relating 
to Chapters 12 and 13 of the Charter and to report annually on measures taken 
and progress achieved pursuant to such resolutions.’ During committee consid- 
eration Belgium, the United Kingdom, Brazil, France and the United States 
pointed out that the documents might reproduce information already included 
in reports of the Trusteeship Council. It was also objected that this proposal 
would place the Secretary-General in a difficult position and entrust him with 
a task beyond his competence. A Philippine amendment which would add a 
section on the “clear” obligation of administering authorities to implement the 
recommendations of the Assembly and Council in trusteeship matters was with- 
drawn in response to the requests of the representatives of India (Shiva Rao), 
Mexico (Coquet) and Cuba (Perez Cisneros). After revision and minor 
amendment the resolution was approved by the committee with a vote of 31 to 
11 with 5 abstentions.” Subsequently, it received approval in plenary meeting 
on December 2 by 33 votes to 11 with 12 abstentions.” 

Another resolution passed by the committee was a joint proposal introduced 
by Denmark and Syria that administering authorities make full use of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s expanded program of technical assistance for the 
economic development of under-developed countries to further the progress of 
the inhabitants of trust territories. France and Belgium opposed adoption of 
the Danish-Syrian draft on the grounds that it was questionable whether ad- 
ministering authorities were entitled to draw on the limited resources which 
could be used for the development of areas other than trust territories, while 
the United Kingdom favored the joint draft. After amendment the measure 


was adopted by the committee on October 27 by 40 votes to 0 with 7 absten- . 


tions and subsequently in the plenary meeting of December 2 by a vote of 51 
to 0 with 2 abstentions.” 

The Trusteeship Council should continue to devote particular attention, in 
consultation with the administering authorities and the specialized agencies, to 
long-range problems of educational development in trust territories and include 
in its reports to the Assembly observations on educational programs in trust 
territories, the committee recommended in adopting a Pakistan-Indian joint 
resolution. The vote in committee on the measure, as amended was 37 to 0 
with 6 abstentions; the resolution passed the plenary meeting on December 2 
by a vote of 47 to 0 with 6 abstentions.” 

The committee adopted with amendments a joint draft resolution submitted 
by India, Indonesia, Iraq, the Philippines and Yugoslavia recommending that 
the administering authority for Togoland under French administration investi- 
gate promptly certain complaints against methods it had prescribed during 
recent elections to the expanded Standing Consultative Commission for Togo- 


® Document A/C.4/L.79/Rev.2, October 25, 11 Document A/PV.316, December 2, 1950. 
1950. 12 bid. 
10 General Assembly, Fourth Committee, Offi- 13 Tbid. 


cial Records (5th session), p. 97. 
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land Affairs.“ After two days of discussion the measure was approved by the 
committee on October 31 by 40 votes to 0 with Belgium, France and the United 
Kingdom abstaining.” The vote in plenary session was 48 in favor, none op- 
posed, with 6 members abstaining.” 

On November 1, the committee voted to consider the subcommittee’s report 
as four separate draft resolutions. Following approval of a Chilean amendment, 
an Indian draft was adopted by a vote of 43 to 0 with 4 abstentions.” The 
approved resolution recommended that the Trusteeship Council review its gen- 
eral procedure in the light of observations and suggestions made at the fifth 
session of the Assembly and report to the next session. The resolution received 
the approval of the full Assembly on December 2 with a vote of 53 to 1 with 
8 abstentions.” 

In considering the second of the subcommittee’s four draft resolutions, the 
committee had before it Cuban, Indian, Belgian and Dominican amendments. 
The Indian draft was taken as the basis of discussion, and the other texts were 
considered as amendments to it. By its terms the Trusteeship Council was 
requested in reporting to the Assembly to present in separate sections relevant 
data examined on political, economic, social and educational conditions in each 
trust territory. Each section was to include the observations, conclusions and 
recommendations of the Council and an account of the manner in which the 
administering authority carried out Assembly or Council recommendations. 
Before final adoption on November 2, several amendments were approved in- 
cluding a Belgian proposal to take into consideration the fact that the Assembly 
reviewed the Council’s reports and three Cuban measures: 1) to remind the 
Council that in adopting its rules of procedure it was bound to consider the 
inclusion of provisions to assist the Assembly to carry out its trusteeship func- 
tions, 2) that the Council should report to the Assembly its conclusions on action 
taken by administering authorities and on measures to be taken in view of those 
conclusions and 3) that in preparing its future annual reports the Council should 
consider the draft resolutions submitted by Belgium and the Dominican Repub- 
lic on the structure of the report. The Belgian and Dominican draft resolutions 
referred to in the third Cuban amendment required that each trust territory 
be dealt with in a separate chapter or section of the report, with each chapter 
or section divided into the following subsections: political advancement, eco- 
nomic advancement, social advancement and educational advancement. The 
vote in committee was 38 in favor, none opposed, with 10 abstentions.” In 
examination of this resolution by the full Assembly the paragraph stating that 
the Council in adopting its rules of procedure was bound to consider inclusion 
of provisions required to assist the Assembly in performing its trusteeship duties 


“For information on action by the Trustee- 16 Document A/PV.316, December 2, 1950. 
ship Council on the plan to enlarge the Standing 17 General Assembly, Fourth Committee, Offi- 
Consultative Commission, see International Or- cial Records (5th session), p. 137. 
ganization, IV, p. 470. 18 Document A/PV.316, December 2, 1950. 

* General Assembly, Fourth Committee, Offi- 1° General Assembly, Fourth Committee, Offi- 


cial Records (5th session), p. 126. cial Records (5th session), p. 150. 
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was not approved. The remainder of the resolution was approved 53 to 0 with 
2 abstentions (Canada and the Dominican Republic) .” 

The third draft resolution of the subcommittee concerned a review of the 
organization of visiting missions by the Trusteeship Council in order to make 
effective use of this function of the Assembly and Council. The resolution 
requested the Council to consider the possibility of: arranging for the visiting 
missions to remain long enough in each trust territory to thoroughly study its 
problems, reducing the number of trust territories to be visited by a single 
mission, and selecting members of missions as much as possible from among 
representatives on the Council.” After acceptance of Cuban, Chilean, Indian, 
Philippine, Chinese and Belgian amendments, the subcommittee’s third resolu- 
tion was adopted in committee by 33 votes to 0 with 11 abstentions. In addi- 
tion to the six administering authorities, Canada, Chile, China, the Netherlands 
and the Union of South Africa abstained from voting.” During the final vote 
on this measure in plenary session Luxembourg, Paraguay, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, the Dominican Republic and Ethiopia 
abstained, with 41 Members in favor and none opposed.” 

At the committee’s request the rapporteur, Peter Anker (Norway), presented 
a draft resolution based on the subcommittee’s fourth proposal relating to the 
examination of petitions. Belgium, Cuba, India and the United Kingdom 
submitted amendments, Cuba again proposing that a section be added to the 
effect that under the terms of Article 85 (1) of the Charter the functions of the 
United Nations with regard to trusteeship agreements for all non-strategic areas 
should be exercised by the Assembly. After approving this and a second Cuban 
proposal, which referred to the Assembly and Council functions regarding peti- 
tions under Article 87 (b), the committee adopted Belgian, Indian and United 
Kingdom amendments and decided to delete from the draft resolution the 
assurance that petitioners’ names would not be disclosed and the request that 
the Trusteeship Council examine anonymous petitions upon the request of any 
of its members. On November 8, the committee adopted the rapporteur’s 
text by a vote of 30 to 3 with 14 abstentions. Subsequently, the committee 
resolution received the approval of the full Assembly on December 2 by 47 
votes to 0 with 8 abstentions.” 

In presenting to the committee a Cuban-Philippine draft resolution recom- 
mending immediate and complete abolition of corporal punishment in all trust 
territories where it still existed, the Philippine delegate (Macapagal) stated 
that although the Assembly at its fourth session had adopted resolution 323 
(IV), which recommended “the adoption of strong and effective measures” to 
bring about immediate abolition of corporal punishment in certain trust terri- 
tories, the Trusteeship Council at its sixth session had only recommended “the 

* Document A/PV.316, December 2, 1950. 8 Document A/PV.316, December 2, 1950. 

21 Document A/C.4/L.88, October 30, 1950. —™ Ibid. 


22 General Assembly, Fourth Committee, Offi- 
cial Records (5th session), p. 166. 
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jnitiation of a programme” for the abolition of corporal punishment in all terri- 
tories where it still existed “as soon as possible.”"” The committee finally 
adopted by a vote of 37 to 0 with 3 abstentions (Australia, Belgium and New 
Zealand) a Netherlands-Cuban amendment which recommended that immedi- 
ate measures be taken to bring about complete abolition of corporal punishment 
in all trust territories where it existed and requested the administering authori- 
ties concerned to report on this to the Assembly. In plenary meeting the com- 
mittee’s resolution was approved 55 votes to 0 with 2 abstentions (Belgium and 
the Union of South Africa. )” 

A joint draft resolution introduced by India, Indonesia, Pakistan and the 
Philippines and recommending organization of the committee’s agenda so as 
to permit common discussion of functional problems in trust and non-self- 
governing territories without prejudice to full consideration of reports of the 
Council and of any special committee on information from non-self-governing 
territories and of special matters relating exclusively to trust territories received 
no definitive action in committee. 

On November 17 the committee adopted its report on the Trusteeship Coun- 
ci’s report, and on December 2 it was presented to the Assembly with the 
eleven accompanying resolutions approved in committee. Without further 
discussion, the Assembly approved all the draft resolutions.” 


Draft Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
Administration: Special Report of the Trusteeship Council:* The special report 
of the Trusteeship Council on the draft trusteeship agreement for the territory 
of Somaliland under Italian administration was referred to the fourth commit- 
tee by the Assembly on September 26. On November 10, the committee began 
examination of this agenda item, with Mr. Brusasca and Mr. Fornari, represen- 
tatives of the administering authority for Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion, and Mr. de Holte Castello, chairman of the United Nations Advisory 
Council on the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian administration, 
participating without right of vote in the work of the committee. An Iraqi 
proposal to grant the request of the Somali Youth League to participate without 
tight of vote in committee debate on this question was approved by a vote of 
20 to 11 with 13 abstentions.” 

The President of the Trusteeship Council (Urefia) presented the report and 
outlined the work accomplished by the Council and reviewed the main provi- 
sions of the draft trusteeship agreement and the Declaration of Constitutional 
Principles attached to it. The Ethiopian representative (Medhen) opened the 


*% General Assembly, Fourth Committee, Offi- 
cial Records (5th session), p, 183. For infor- 
mation on action by the fourth session of the 
General Assembly on this subject, see Interna- 
tional Organization, IV, p. 93. 

_— A/PV.316, December 2, 1950. 


* For information on the resolution of the 
fourth session of the General Assembly that the 
former Italian colony of Somaliland should be- 


come an independent sovereign state at the end 
of ten years, following approval of a trusteeship 
agreement, see International Organization, IV, 
p- 59. For subsequent action on this measure 
and for information on the drafting of the trus- 
teeship agreement, ibid., p. 119, 293, 471. For 
the text of the draft trusteeship agreement, see 
document A/1294, August 1950. 
%® Ibid., p. 203. 
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general debate with the argument that since Italy was not a Member of the 
United Nations, the Assembly was not legally empowered to entrust it with 
administration of a trust territory.” He added that Article 79 of the Charter 
provided that a trust agreement could be approved by the Assembly only when 
the terms of trusteeship had been agreed on by the states directly concerned 
and that Ethiopia had not so agreed in this case. He then submitted a motion 
that since the committee was not seized of a trusteeship agreement by the states 
directly concerned, no further action could be taken on the matter. After a 
statement by the representative of the Italian administering authority for 
Somaliland (Brusasca), the committee considered the Ethiopian draft resolu- 
tion, with the following countries expressing their opposition: Belgium, Peru, 
the Dominican Republic, Yugoslavia, the Philippines, Norway and Pakistan. 
The resolution was rejected by 34 votes to 6 with 7 abstentions.” 

At the request of the chairman (Wan Waithayakon) a second Ethiopian pro- 
posal was withdrawn; it consisted of a request for an advisory opinion from 
the International Court of Justice on the means of determining “States directly 
concerned” in an agreement on trusteeship terms for a territory within the 
meaning of Article 79 of the Charter. The committee then debated a joint draft 
submitted by the delegations of Argentina, Colombia, Denmark, India, Iraq, 
Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines and the United States. The joint resolution 
recommended Assembly approval of the draft trusteeship agreement for Somali- 
land under Italian administration and called attention to the administering 
authority's undertaking to prepare Somaliland for independence “in a spirit 
of justice, peace, liberty and progress.”"” Following reference by India, Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines to the creation of an elective legislature in the trust 
territory, the Italian representative (Fornari) stated that his government in- 
tended to establish such a body after the necessary period of preparation. The 
representative of the Somali Youth League (Abdullahi Issa) emphasized his 
organization’s views on the draft agreement, stressing that it did not provide 
sufficient protection against large-scale immigration into Somaliland and refer- 
ring particularly to the large number of Italian civilians which had entered the 
territory since April 1, 1950. He asserted that article 14 of the draft agreement 
did not provide sufficient protection against alienation of land.” A representa- 
tive of the Conferenza della Somalia stated that the organizations composing the 
Conferenza were satisfied with the draft agreement. On November 16 the 
joint draft resolution recommending adoption of the draft trusteeship agreement 
was approved in a roll call vote of 44 to 5 with 1 abstention.* Those opposed 
were the Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian SSR and the 
Soviet Union, while Liberia abstained. 

The committee’s draft resolution was approved in plenary meeting on Decem- 
ber 2 without any discussion by a vote of 44 to 6.” 

% Document A/C.4/L.178, November 9, 1950. 33 Document A/C.4/SR.179, November 16, 

%1 General Assembly, Fourth Committee, Offi- 1950. 
cial Records (5th session), p. 210. % Document A/C.4/SR.180, November 16, 


32 Document A/C.4/L.104/Rev.1, November 1950. 
16, 1950. % Document A/PV.316, December 2, 1950. 
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Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: This item, comprising the 
report of the Secretary-General, the report of the Special Committee on Infor- 
mation transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the Charter, and the election of two 
members of the special committee was referred to the Trusteeship Committee 
by the Assembly on September 26." The special committee’s report was pre- 
sented by the rapporteur, Dr. W. J. A. Kernkamp (Netherlands). 

On November 16 the committee began discussion of the two draft resolutions 
submitted by the special committee, with related amendments, and five addi- 
tional draft resolutions together with a number of amendments. 

General debate ended on November 22, when the committee began exami- 
nation of a joint draft resolution on information on human rights in non-self- 
governing territories submitted by Haiti, Mexico, the Philippines and Syria.” 
The joint resolution invited Members administering non-self-governing terri- 
tories to include in their reports under Article 73 (e) a summary of the extent 
to which the Universal Declaration of Human Rights had been implemented in 
the territories for which they were responsible. It also requested the special 
committee to report to the sixth session of the Assembly recommendations relat- 
ing to the application of the Declaration in the territories. On November 28 
the joint draft was adopted 26 votes to 10 with 7 abstentions.” Cuba, Egypt, 
France, the Soviet Union, Ecuador and Guatemala were among those who 
expressed support for the measure, while other Members, including Brazil, 
Belgium, Argentina, Australia, the United States, Canada, New Zealand, and 
Norway stated their support for the principle embodied in the resolution but 
opposed its adoption as premature and as prejudging the question of imple- 
mentation, which would be dealt with in the Covenant of Human Rights. 

A Philippine amendment in substitution for the special committee’s resolution 
concerning technical assistance to non-self-governing territories was adopted by 
the committee on November 24 by a vote of 30 to 3 with 12 abstentions. The 
committee thus invited administering Members which needed technical assist- 
ance for the economic, social and educational advancement of their non-seif- 
governing territories to submit their requests and recommended that they 
include annually in the statistical information transmitted under Article 73(e) 
a full report on all applications made for technical assistance and its subsequent 
integration into development programs in the territories.” 

Several amendments to the special committee’s draft resolution on its pro- 
gram of work in 1950 were submitted. Among them were Indian proposals 
designed to strengthen the committee’s position with regard to information 
transmitted under Article 73(e) and to ensure the widest possible collaboration 
by the specialized agencies in regard to economic, social and educational con- 
ditions in non-self-governing territories. A joint Peruvian-Chilean amendment 


“For a summary of the report of the Special % Document A/C.4/SR.187, November 28, 
Committee on Information transmitted under 1950. 


Article 73(e) of the Charter, see International %?Document A/C.4/L.109, November 20, 
Organization, IV, p. 621. 1950. 

"Document A/C.4/SR.185/Add.1, November 
22, 1950. 
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which took note of UNESCO’s studies on the education and training of teachers 
and expressed the hope that these studies would be taken into account in the 
formulation of territorial educational policies was adopted.” After rejection of 
a Soviet Union amendment intended to emphasize progress actually made in 
education rather than the special committee’s report on the subject, the special 
committee's resolution was adopted as amended by India, Chile and Peru by 
a vote of 43 to 0 with 6 abstentions.“ 

Vigorous debate on an Egyptian proposal on comparable statistical informa- 
tion relating to Article 73(e) ended with committee approval of the measures 
with amendment on November 28. The resolution referred to Assembly resolu- 
tion 218 (III) of November 3, 1948, invited the Secretary-General to secure 
from each Member state concerned any official statistical information considered 
necessary as relating to internal conditions. A Chinese amendment requiring 
the Secretary-General to obtain the consent of the Member concerned was ap- 
proved as well as one submitted by the Union of South Africa (Fourie) to limit 
comparisons to those made on a regional basis only. The United States (Gerig), 
Denmark (Lannung), the United Kingdom (Fletcher-Cooke) , and India (Shiva 
Rao) agreed that the work accomplished by the special committee would be 
hampered if “restrictive” measures such as those suggested in the Egyptian reso- 
lution were adopted. Cuba, Brazil and the Philippines favored the Egyptian 
draft on the grounds it would provide the Secretary-General with a more precise 
and scientific basis for comparison, after other delegates questioned whether 
data from non-self-governing territories was properly comparable with that from 
sovereign states. Following requests for clarification of the resolution by sev- 
eral representatives, it was approved by a vote of 25 to 18 with 6 abstentions.® 

The committee elected two new members of the Special Committee on In- 
formation transmitted under Article 73(e) of the Charter on November 30; 
they were Cuba and Pakistan. 

Without extensive discussion a resolution submitted by India pertaining to 
the development of self-government in non-self-governing territories was 
adopted by the committee. It noted with gratification the Netherlands com- 
munication regarding cessation of transmission of information on Indonesia and 
reaffirmed that the United Nations should be kept informed of any change in 
the constitutional status of a non-self-governing territory resulting in the respon- 
sible government's deciding not to submit information. Final Assembly action 
on this agenda item occurred on December 12 when it adopted the above five 
resolutions submitted to it by the fourth committee.“ 


Question of South West Africa: Advisory Opinion of the International Court 
of Justice: This agenda item was referred to the fourth committee by the As- 
sembly on September 26.“ Committee consideration commenced at its 190th 





“Document A/C.4/SR.186, November 24, 
1950. 

“1 Tbid. 

4 Document A/C.4/SR.189, November 29, 
1950. 

#8 Document A/PV.320, December 12, 1950. 

“For consideration of the problem of South 


West Africa by the fourth session of the General 
Assembly, see International Organization, IV, 
p. 100. For a summary of the advisory opinion 
of July 11, 1950 of the International Court on 
the international status of the territory of South 
West Africa, ibid., p. 476. 
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meeting, the general debate lasting until December 4 and with five draft reso- 
lutions and a number of amendments being introduced. 

Three of the drafts concerned implementation of the Court’s advisory opin- 
ion; one being submitted jointly by Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, Syria and Uruguay, 
a second by India, Indonesia and the Philippines and the third by Denmark, 
El Salvador, Iraq, Norway, Peru, Thailand, the United States and Venezuela. 
The five-power proposal stated that the government of the Union of South 
Africa should continue to administer the territory of South West Africa in 
accordance with the mandate assumed by the Union on December 17, 1920; 
requested that government to submit a report on the administration of the 
territory during the years 1947 through 1950 as well as reports for subsequent 

; and established a commission of ten experts which would meet for the 
first time on July 1, 1951 to consider the extent to which measures taken by 
the Union conformed with the provisions of the mandate.” The three-power 
draft noted the Court’s advisory opinion of July 11, 1950; declared that it was 
incumbent on the Union government, pending the determination of the future 
status of South West Africa, to give effect to the obligations assumed under 
the mandate; established an ad hoc committee of ten to examine the annual 
report and petitions from the territory, to advise the Assembly on all pertinent 
matters, and to meet as determined by the Secretary-General.“ The seven- 
power resolution noted, accepted and endorsed the Court’s advisory opinion; 
urged South Africa to take the steps necessary to give it effect; and established 
a committee, composed of the President of the Trusteeship Council, the chair- 
man of the fourth committee and the chairman of the Interim Committee, to 
confer with the Union government on measures to implement the advisory 
opinion and report to the next session of the Assembly.“ 

The other two draft resolutions concerned the application of the international 
trusteeship system to South West Africa and were submitted by India, Indonesia 
and the Philippines and by Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico and Uruguay. 
The three-power draft noted the Court’s conclusions and that it did not pro- 
nounce on the political or moral duties involved, endorsed further conclusions 
of the Court that the normal way of modifying the international status of the 
territory would be to place it under the United Nations trusteeship system, and 
requested the Ad Hoc Political Committee to examine the South West Africa 
Affairs Amendment Act of 1949 and report on it to the next session of the 
Assembly.“ The five-power resolution reiterated resolutions adopted at the 
first, second, third and fourth sessions of the Assembly to the effect that the 
territory be placed under the international trusteeship system and the earlier 
Assembly requests that the Union government submit not later than June 1, 
1950 a draft trusteeship agreement for South West Africa, and invited the Trus- 


*Document A/C.4/L.116/Rev.1, November “7 Document A/C.4/L.124/Rev.1, December 


29, 1950. 4, 1950. 
— A/C.4/L.121, November 29, * Document A/C.4/L.122, November 29, 
, 1950. 
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teeship Council to examine the draft trusteeship agreement upon submission 
and report to the sixth session of the Assembly.” 

Committee debate centered largely upon the advisory opinion of the Court 
handed down in conformity with the Assembly request of December 6, 1949." 
Although committee members agreed that the advisory opinion should be ac. 
cepted, the question of implementation gave rise to certain differences of 
opinion. Belgium, Denmark, Iraq, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the Netherlands felt that an immediate decision concerning establishment 
of machinery to solve the problem would prove ineffective and that the com- 
mittee had no right to impose such machinery unilaterally, while several other 
delegates felt that machinery should be established immediately. Several 
members argued that it was necessary to negotiate with the Union government 
as to the measures necessary to implement the Court’s opinion, while others 
urged that no such negotiations were required since the Union was obligated to 
submit annual reports and place the territory under the trusteeship system. 
After lengthy debate it was agreed that India, Indonesia and the Philippines 
should withdraw their resolution on implementation of the advisory opinion 
and incorporate certain amendments into the joint draft resolution of Brazil, 
Cuba, Mexico, Syria and Uruguay. The accepted amendments were to the 
effect that: 1) pending determination of the status of South West Africa, the 
Union government should promote the material and moral well-being and social 
progress of the territory’s inhabitants, 2) the time and place of the meeting of 
the Commission for South West Africa should be determined by the Secretary- 
General, 3) the Union government should be invited to designate a represen- 
tative at the commission’s request to furnish it with supplementary information 
and 4) the commission should advise the Assembly on all matters relating to 
the territory." As amended the combined draft resolution was adopted by 
the committee by 26 votes to 21 with 4 abstentions (Argentina, Colombia, the 
Dominican Republic and Ethiopia) on December 4.” The chairman then ruled 
that no vote should be taken on the other joint draft dealing with implementa- 
tion of the Court’s advisory opinion. 

During examination in plenary meeting of the committee’s report, this com- 
mittee resolution was rejected in a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, the Assembly 
adopting in lieu a compromise proposal sponsored by Brazil, Denmark, Peru, 
Syria, Thailand and the United States and amended by Cuba. By a vote of 


45 to 6 with 5 abstentions on December 13 the Assembly thus resolved that | 
the Union government should continue to administer the territory of South | 
West Africa in accordance with the League of Nations mandate, promote the | 


material and moral well-being and social progress of the territory's inhabitants, 
and give effect to the Court’s advisory opinion. Also the Assembly resolution 


established a committee of five, consisting of the representatives of Syria, Thai- | 
land, Denmark, the United States and Uruguay, and authorized it, pending 
completion of procedural measures to implement the advisory opinion, to ex- | 


# Document A/C.4/L.128, December 1, 1950. 51 Document A/C.4/L.129, December 4, 1950. 


© See International Organization, IV, p. 476. % Document A/PV.322, December 13, 1950. 
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amine the report on the administration of and petitions from South West Africa. 
The Union of South Africa, the USSR, the Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the Ukrainian SSR voted against adoption, while Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Colombia and New Zealand abstained.” 

During committee examination of the two draft resolutions on application of 
the international trusteeship system to South West Africa, the delegates of India, 
Indonesia and the Philippines withdrew their proposal upon acceptance of an 
amendment to the draft resolution of Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico and 
Uruguay combining portions of both texts. The amended resolution reiterated 
the resolutions of the first four sessions of the Assembly relating to the territory 
of South West Africa as well as the fact that the normal way of modifying its 
international status would be to place it under the trusteeship system in accord- 
ance with Chapter XII of the Charter. After further amendment by the Soviet 
Union, the joint draft resolution was adopted 27 votes to 12 with 8 abstentions 
on December 5 (Argentina, Chile, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Israel, 
New Zealand, the United States and Venezuela). The resolution received final 
approval in plenary meeting on December 13 by a vote of 30 to 10 with 16 
abstentions. 


Administrative Unions Affecting Trust Territories: Report of the Trusteeship 
Council: This item was referred to the fourth committee by the Assembly on 
September 26. On December 5, the Danish representative (Lannung) intro- 
duced in committee a resolution to postpone consideration to the next regular 
session of the Assembly. As amended by Brazil the resolution was approved in 
committee by 34 votes to 4 with 5 abstentions and in the plenary session of 
December 12 by a vote of 45 to 1 with 5 abstentions.” 


Election of Two Members of the Trusteeship Council: On September 29 the 
Assembly re-elected the Dominican Republic for a three-year term on the Trus- 
teeship Council with 54 votes out of the 60 cast. Thailand, obtaining 40 votes 
out of 60 cast, was elected to membership on the Council on the second vote 
to fill the remaining vacancy.” 


_ Administrative and Budgetary Matters 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1951 and Working Capital Fund: 
In accordance with instructions given by the General Assembly on September 
26 the Administrative and Budgetary Committee considered the budget esti- 
mates of the United Nations for the financial year 1951, as submitted by the 


_ Secretary-General and reviewed by the Advisory Committee on Administrative 


and Budgetary Questions." On December 13, the committee recommended 
approval of estimates totalling $47,798,600, representing an increase of 


8 Ibid. 5 General Assembly, Official Records (5th ses- 

* Ibid. sion), p. 190. 

=Document A/C.4/SR.198, December 6, 1 For information on the budget estimates for 
1950. the financial year 1950, see International Organi- 


zation, IV, p. 102. 
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$6,156,827 over the sum appropriated for 1950 (exclusive of $8,000,000 for the 
establishment of an international regime for Jerusalem). The committee also 
approved an estimate of miscellaneous income of $6,521,000 to be applied as 
an off-set against estimated 1951 expenditure for the purpose of assessment of 
contributions from Member states to the sixth annual budget. Estimated net 
expenditure for 1951 was $41,277,600; $4,756,117 more than the corresponding 
figure for 1950. After certain adjustments and as a result of the assessment of 
a new Member state (Indonesia), assessment of contributions for 1951 would 
amount to $42,829,335, as compared with $36,521,483 for 1950. At the plenary 
session of December 15 the Assembly adopted by 50 votes to 0 with 5 absten- 
tions the budget appropriations recommended by the committee.’ The Soviet 
delegate (Kobushko) abstained on the ground that the budget provided appro- 
priations for measures carried out in violation of the United Nations Charter, 
such as the Committee on the Balkans, the Korean Commission, the Interim 
Committee, and the United Nations Field Service. 

Also on December 15, the Assembly approved unanimously a committee reso- 
lution authorizing the Secretary-General, with the prior concurrence of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to enter into 
certain commitments to meet unforeseen and extraordinary expenses. By a vote 
of 54 to 0 with 5 abstentions, the Assembly resolved to maintain to December 
31, 1951 the Working Capital Fund at $20,000,000 and authorized the Secre- 
tary-General to make certain advances from the fund, including not more than 
$5,000,000 for assistance to Palestine refugees and not more than $1,000,000 
for the program of relief and rehabilitation of Korea.‘ 


Salary, Allowance and Leave System of the United Nations: As amended by 
Belgium, Brazil, Chile, France, and Peru, the Assembly on December 15 
adopted a resolution reorganizing the salary, allowance and leave system of the 
United Nations by a vote of 48 to 0 with 3 abstentions.” The resolution simpli- 
fying the organization and classification of the staff was recommended by the 
fifth committee which had discussed the question on the basis of principles set 
forth by the Committee of Experts on Salary, Allowance and Leave Systems 
as endorsed by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions and the Secretary-General. A subcommittee had been established to 


reconcile divergencies in the conclusions of the Secretary-General and the ad- | 


visory committee. Exceptions to the subcommittee’s conclusions were put 
forth in committee by the Assistant Secretary-General for Administrative and 
Financial Services (Price), who stated that the Secretary-General recommended 
arrangements to protect the salaries and salary ceilings of the present staff; that 
the new system should be approved without further postponement, including 
maintenance of the rental allowance throughout 1951; substitution of the higher 
scale of repatriation grants recommended by the Committee of Experts; that 








2 Document A/C.5/SR.282, December 14, rehabilitation of Korea adopted at this session of | 


1950. the General Assembly, see this volume, p. 127. | 


3 Document A/PV.326, December 15, 1950. 5 Document A/PV.326, December 15, 1950. 
‘ For information on the program of relief and 
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home leave should be granted every two years; and rejection of the subcom- 
mittee’s proposals to impose a minus salary differential on salaries of inter- 
nationally recruited staff at Geneva.’ None of these recommendations of the 
Secretary-General were accepted by the committee; however, in plenary session 
the Assembly accepted an amendment submitted by Belgium, Brazil, Chile, 
France, and Peru granting home leave to eligible staff members once in every 
two years. 


Scale of Assessments for the Apportionment of the Expenses of the United 
Nations: Following rejection by 5 votes in favor, 21 against with 8 abstentions 
of a Soviet resolution to the effect that the 1950 scale of assessments should 
continue to apply in 1951, the Assembly on December 14 approved a revised 
scale of assessments.’ The committee again followed the working rule that in 
general no change of more than ten percent should be proposed in the per- 
centage contribution of any country.” 

By a vote of 41 to 6 with 2 abstentions the Assembly increased the contribu- 
tion of India by .16 percent and of the Soviet Union by .64 percent and reduced 
the contribution of Sweden by .13 percent and of the United States by .87 
percent.’ Of the 23 changes made these were the only ones of more than one- 
tenth of one percent. The decrease in the Swedish contribution was “to bring 
down the per capita contribution of Sweden close to that of the largest contribu- 
tor,” while the United States decrease from 39.79 percent to 38.92 percent was 
the result of the other net increases.” In addition to the approved scale of assess- 
ments the assessment for Indonesia was to be .60 percent. 


Supplementary Estimates for the Financial Year 1950: Since no commitments 
had been entered into for the establishment of a permanent international regime 
for the Jerusalem area and no call for payment had been made on Member 
states, the Assembly on December 14 reduced by $8,000,000 the total appro- 
priation of $49,641,773 for the financial year 1950. By a vote of 48 to 5 the 
Assembly also decided that the residual amount of $41,641,773 should be in- 
creased by $2,879,000 in the form of supplementary appropriations for that 
year." 

United Nations Financial Reports and Accounts and Reports of the Board of 
Auditors: In plenary session on November 2, the Assembly accepted three finan- 
cial reports and accounts and accompanying reports of the Board of Auditors 
for the financial year ending December 31, 1949. In addition to this report the 
Assembly approved the financial reports and accounts and reports of the Board 
of Auditors on the International Children’s Emergency Fund and the United 
Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees.” 


United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: Annual Report of the United Nations 


*Document A/C.5/SR.265, November 17, ® Document A/PV.324, December 14, 1950. 
1950. 10 General Assembly, Official Records (5th ses- 

‘Document A/1669, December 12, 1950. sion), Supplement No. 13. 

*General Assembly, Official Records (5th ses- 11 Document A/PV.324, December 14, 1950. 
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Staff Pension Committee: The Assembly took note of the annual report of the 
United Nations Pension Committee for the year ending December 31, 1949, 
The committee reported that the number of active participants in the Fund was 
3,541, an increase of 1,562 members during the year.” 


United Nations Telecommunications System: The Assembly unanimously 
approved the proposals of the Secretary-General for a United Nations telecom- 
munications system on December 13." These proposals had been presented to 
the fifth session in pursuance of General Assembly resolution 240 (III), in which 
the Assembly had approved in principle the establishment of a United Nations 
telecommunications system, reaffirmed the United Nations as an operating 
agency in the field of international telecommunications, and authorized the 
Secretary-General to present recommendations necessary to give effect to this 
decision. The Secretary-General’s recommendations differed from the original 
proposals in that the former proposed the construction by the United Nations 
of only minimal broadcasting facilities on the grounds that existing commercial 
facilities were sufficient and the present volume of traffic did not warrant the 
additional expenditure involved.” These facilities were to be used for services 
of special priority and services to areas which could not be served by available 
national facilities. The Assembly authorized the Secretary-General to accept 
for this purpose voluntary contributions and donations, which would become the 
exclusive property of the United Nations. 


Organization of a United Nations Postal Administration: Pursuant to the 
resolutions of the third and fourth sessions of the Assembly in which he was 
instructed to prepare the necessary arrangements for establishment of a United 
Nations postal administration, the Secretary-General submitted a report on this 
matter to the fifth session. The report included a draft agreement prepared in 
consultation with the United States government for establishment of a postal 
administration. The draft agreement, unanimously adopted in plenary session 
on December 12, provided that the United States Post Office Department 
would provide “all the services offered by any United States Post Office having 
comparable operations,” that the United Nations would furnish free of charge 
the necessary postage stamps to the United Nations Post Office, and that the 
United Nations would provide at its own expense all staff, equipment and other 
necessary services and facilities.” 


Headquarters of the United Nations: By a unanimous vote the Assembly on 
December 12 adopted a resolution in which it took note of the report of the 
Secretary-General on the permanent headquarters of the United Nations, con- 
tinued with existing membership the Headquarters Advisory Committee, estab- 
lished by an Assembly resolution of November 20, 1947, and requested the 
Secretary-General to submit to the sixth session tentative plans and methods of 
financing the construction of a delegation building.” 

18 Document A/1335, August 24, 1950. 16 Document A/1507, November 14, 1950. 


14 Document A/PV.320, December 12, 1950. 17 Document A/1634, December 6, 1950. 
18 Document A/1454, October 25, 1950. 
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Permanent Financial Regulations of the United Nations: On November 16, 
the Assembly unanimously approved permanent financial regulations for the 
United Nations.” The regulations comprised fifteen articles proposed by the 
Secretary-General and amended by the Advisory Committee on Administrative 


' and Budgetary Questions, which stressed the importance of adopting uniform 





tions as a means of securing coordinated administration between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. 


Other Administrative and Budgetary Matters: On other administrative and 
budgetary matters the General Assembly authorized the Secretary-General to 
advance from the Working Capital Fund a loan of $800,000 to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization to finance the removal of its headquarters to Rome; 
approved the Secretary-General’s proposals for the assessment of signatories of 
international instruments relating to the control of narcotic drugs, which were 
non-Members of the United Nations, for their fair share of expenses resulting 
from those instruments; and raised the subsistence allowances for members of 
commissions and committees meeting at headquarters. Also the Assembly 
made three three-year appointments to the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions and four appointments to the Committee on Con- 
tributions, appointed the Controller-General of Colombia a member of the 
Board of Auditors for a three-year term, confirmed the reappointment of the 
Honorary Governor of the Banque de France as a member of the Investments 
Committee for a three-year term, and made appointments to fill vacancies in 
the United Nations Administrative Tribunal. Consideration of the question of 
permanent staff regulations was deferred to the sixth session in view of the 
fact that “more urgent business” prevented careful consideration of the matter 
by the fifth committee.” 


Legal Matters 


Majority Voting on Amendments to Parts of Proposals: The question of the 
majority required for the adoption by the General Assembly of amendments to 
parts of proposals relating to important questions was the first of the ten agenda 
items taken up by the Legal Committee. The committee had considered the 
problem of majority requirements at the fourth session and had referred the 
question to the Secretary-General for a thorough legal analysis. The Secretary- 
General in his report to the Legal Committee concluded that the majority re- 
quirement for amendments to proposals relating to important questions should 
be the same as for the parts of such proposals; a two-thirds’ majority should 
be required for both amendments to, and parts of, proposals relating to impor- 
tant questions." A Belgian proposal to insert a new rule of procedure was 
passed by the committee 45 to none with 3 abstentions; the rule became rule 
84a and provided that decisions of the General Assembly, on amendments 

*General Assembly, Official Records (5th 1 General Assembly, Sixth Committee, Official 


session), p. 384. Records (5th session), p. 6. 
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bearing on proposals relating to important questions, and on parts of such pro- 
posals, be put to a vote separately and shall be made by a two-thirds’ majority 
of the Members present and voting.* The resolution was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 1, 1950, by a vote of 57 to none with 1 abstention 
and became operative immediately.’ 


Reparation for Injuries Incurred in the Service of the United Nations: The 
committee heard the report of the Secretary-General on reparation for injuries 
incurred in the service of the United Nations and recommended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly take note of the report on the claims for injuries and the proceed- 
ings connected with them, prepared by the Secretary-General in accordance 
with resolution 365 of the General Assembly. The report noted that a satis. 
factory settlement had been reached with regard to the assassination of Count 
Folke Bernadotte, but that action with respect to the other cases had not yet 
been completed.* On November 1, 1950, the Assembly unanimously adopted 
the resolution of the committee.’ 


Arab League Observer: The question of a permanent invitation to the Arab 
League to send an observer to the General Assembly was vigorously debated 
in committee, with the delegate of Israel (Robinson) as the leading opponent 
to the Syrian resolution, which advocated the invitation. The Israeli delegate 
argued that the Organization of American States was invited to send an observer 
to the Assembly only after a year of close cooperation with the United Nations 
and that there had been no such cooperation between the United Nations and 
the Arab League. He further argued that: 1) the invitation extended to OAS 
did not automatically apply to the Arab League; 2) the delegations which 
had pledged support for the Arab invitation at the third session had been led 
to do so on insufficient evidence; 3) the activities of the Arab League since 
1948 had been of such a nature to warrant reconsideration of any commitment 
of support; 4) the resolution 253 of the General Assembly, extending a perma- 
nent invitation to OAS, could serve as a precedent only if the existence of two 
conditions could be proved, i.e., the extension of reciprocal courtesy and the 
league was a regional organization whose activities were in accord with the 
principles and purposes of the Charter.’ The Greek representative (Spirop- 
oulos) maintained that it was not a legal or political question, but a question 
of justice or equity, and that the precedent had been set with the invitation to 
OAS.’ The Syrian draft resolution, inviting the Arab League to send an ob- 
server to the General Assembly, was adopted in the committee by a vote of 
42 to 1 with 7 abstentions." A permanent invitation to the Arab League to 
attend its sessions in an observer capacity was approved by the General As 
sembly on November 1, 1950, by a vote of 49 to 1 with 10 abstentions.’ 


2 Ibid., p. 10. * General Assembly, Sixth Committee, Official 
3General Assembly, Official Records (5th Records (5th session), p. 17-20. 

session), p. 290. 1 Ibid., p. 23. 
4 General Assembly, Sixth Committee, Official 8 Ibid., p. 31. 

Records (5th session), p. 10. ®General Assembly, Official Records (5th 


5 General Assembly, Official Records (5th ses- session), p. 304. 
sion), p. 304. 
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Reservations to Multilateral Treaties: The problem of reservations to multi- 
lateral treaties, especially in regard to the coming into force of the convention 
on genocide, was brought out in a report by the Secretary-General to the Legal 
Committee. There was a diversity of views expressed in the committee discus- 
sion: 1) it was the view of the United Kingdom delegate (Fitzmaurice) that 
signatories could prevent ratification by another subject to reservation; 2) the 
practice followed by the League of Nations and by the Secretary-General that 
only parties who ratified or acceded could prevent a state from becoming a 
member by refusing to accept the reservation; 3) the inter-American practice 
of permitting a reserving state to become a party to the convention vis-d-vis 
those parties which accept the reservation.” The United States presented a 
proposal on the problem of reservations which would refer the problem to the 
International Law Commission and permit the states themselves to determine 
the legal effect of reservations until a report was received from the commission.” 
A thirteen-state joint resolution was adopted by the committee by a vote of 
36 to 7 with 9 abstentions; the resolution advocated that the question of reserva- 
tions to multilateral treaties be submitted to the International Court of Justice” 
for its advisory opinion, and the International Law Commission was invited to 
study the problem from the point of view of codification and the progressive 
development of international law and make a report at the sixth session. In 
the plenary session on November 16, 1950, the resolution was amended enab- 
ling the Secretary-General to continue his practice with regard to reservations 
until the advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice was rendered.” 
The resolution was voted upon paragraph-by-paragraph, and adopted as a 
whole as amended by a vote of 47 in favor to 5 against with 5 abstentions. 
It was the view of the delegates of Poland (Lachs) and the Soviet Union 
(Morozov) that the practice of making reservations to treaties was an inalien- 
able right of states. The Peruvian delegate (Martua) explained that his dele- 
gation’s abstention was based on the position that ICJ could not legislate or 
create norms in international law. The Philippine representative (Ingles) 
maintained that the provision relating to the genocide convention was irrelevant 
since the convention had come into force." 


Report of the International Law Commission:* The committee discussed and 
passed resolutions on the first four parts of the report of the International Law 
Commission, but parts five and six were not discussed as they dealt with the 
progress of the commission’s work. The first part of the report dealt with the 
emoluments of members of the commission, the possible extension of terms of 
office, and the possibility of a review of the commission’s statute. A joint 
resolution submitted by Cuba, Egypt, France, Iran, United Kingdom and the 
United States granting members of the commission travel expenses and a spe- 


"Document A/1372, September 20, 1950. 13 Document A/1495, November 10, 1950. 
"General Assembly, Sixth Committee, Official 14 Document A/PV.305, November 16, 1950. 
Records (5th session), p. 41. 15 For a summary of the report on the second 


"Document A/C.6/L.125, October 17, 1950. session of ILC, see International Organization, 
See also the summary of the activities of the IV, p- 623. 
International Court of Justice in this issue, p. 194. 
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cial allowance, the amount of which was to be fixed by the General Assembly," 
was approved by the committee by a vote of 37 to 1 with 6 abstentions, 4 
voeu, expressing the desire of the committee that the special allowance provided 


for in the resolution be 35 dollars per diem, was appended to the resolution.” 


In the plenary session the voeu was submitted as an amendment”™ and ap- 
proved on a roll call vote by 41 votes in favor, 4 against and 12 abstentions, and 
the resolution as amended was approved on December 12, 1950, by 43 votes to 
2 with 10 abstentions.” A resolution presented by the United Kingdom re. 
questing the commission to review its statute with the view of making recom- 
mendations to the sixth session for possible statute revision, in light of its 
experience and for the promotion of its work, was adopted by the committee 
with 36 votes in favor, 7 against and 2 abstentions,” and by the General Assem- 
bly by a vote of 45 in favor, none opposed and 6 abstentions.” The terms of 
the members of the commission were extended by two years, making the total 
period of five years from their election in 1948 by the adoption of a joint resolu- 
tion (submitted by Cuba, Chile, Egypt, Iran and Turkey) as amended by 
Belgium; this action was taken in order that positive results might be obtained 
within the period of office of the individual members. The General Assembly 
approved the resolution on December 12, 1950, with 45 votes in favor, 2 against 
and 5 abstentions.” 

The second part of the report dealt with the problem of making the evidence 
of customary international law more readily available. It was the view of the 
committee that it was not necessary to have a precise definition of customary 
international law to accomplish the task. The report drew criticism from mem- 
bers of the committee on its statement that article 24 of the commission’s statute 
departed from the sources of international law enumerated in Article 38 of the 
ICJ Statute, by including judicial decisions among the evidences of customary 
international law; it was felt by many delegates that judicial decisions were 
interpreted under Article 38 of the Statute as evidences of customary inter- 
national law.* A proposal submitted by Israel, United Kingdom and United 
States was adopted unanimously by the General Assembly.” It recommended 
that the General Assembly invite the Secretary-General in the preparations of 
his future program in the field to consider the report in light of the committee 
discussions.” 

The Nuremberg principles, as formulated by ILC, were discussed both ad- 
versely and with commendation by members of the committee for approximately 
two weeks. Problems examined included the queries as to whether the Nurem- 


berg charter and judgment included principles which were already a part of 
16 Document A/C.6/L.128, October 23, 1950. 22 Documents A/C.6/L.132, October 25, 1950; 
7 General Assembly, Sixth Committee, Official A/C.6/L.137, October 27, 1950; A/PV.320, 
Records (5th session), p. 117. December 12, 1950. 
18 Document A/1640, December 8, 1950. 23 Document A/C.6/L.165, December 4, 1950. 
29 Document A/PV.320, December 12, 1950. 24 Document A/PV.320, December 12, 1950. 


2 General Assembly, Sixth Committee, Official 2 Document A/C.6/L.139, October 30, 1950. 
Records (5th session), p. 117. 

21 Documents A/PV.320, December 12, 1950, 
and A/C.6/L.130, October 23, 1950. 
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itive international law, or that the principles owed their existence to the 
fact that they were embodied in the Nuremberg charter itself rather than to 
prior acceptance, and lastly, had the commission interpreted its mandate cor- 
rectly. A joint resolution submitted by Argentina, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Egypt, France, Iran, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Sweden, 
Syria, United Kingdom, United States and Venezuela was voted upon seriatim 
and then approved by the committee in toto by a vote of 32 to 1 with 8 absten- 
tions, and on December 12, 1950, in the General Assembly, with 42 votes in 
favor, none against and 6 abstentions.” The resolution noted that many delega- 
tions had made observations during committee discussion on the principles as 
formulated, and invited the governments of Member states to furnish their 
observations on the principles. The International Law Commission was re- 
quested, in preparing the draft code of offenses against.the peace and security 
of mankind, to take account of the observations made on this formulation by the 
delegations during the fifth session and of comments which might be made by 
governments.” 

The question of international criminal jurisdiction, as included in the report 
of ILC, was debated in committee November 16 to 29, 1950. Discussion on 
the question related to the substantive matter of the desirability and possibility 
of establishing an international penal court and the procedural question of what 
action should be recommended to the General Assembly at the fifth session. 
The objections to the establishment of an international penal court were: 1) 
that it would be contrary to the sovereign rights of states; 2) that the creation 
of such a court was not practical without an international police force to bring 
the accused before it and to execute the sentences; and 3) that it was doubtful 
whether it was desirable to set up the court in light of the existing circum- 
stances. The proponents of the proposed court felt that the creation of an 
international criminal court vested with power to try and punish persons who 
disturbed international public order was desirable as an effective contribution 
tothe peace and security of the world. The majority of the delegates felt, how- 
ever, that they could not take a position until they had a draft statute for the 
court and a draft code of the law which the court would apply.” A joint resolu- 
tion of Cuba, France and Iran, as amended by Canada, called for Australia, 
Brazil, China, Cuba, Denmark, India, Egypt, France, Iran, Israel, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Peru, Syria, United Kingdom, United States and Uruguay to send 
tepresentatives to Geneva, August 1, 1951, to prepare draft conventions and 
proposals relating to the establishment of an international criminal court; it was 
approved by the committee without opposition and by the Assembly with 42 
votes in favor, 7 against and 5 abstentions.” 


Registration and Publication of Treaties: A report of the Secretary-General 
m the registration and publication of treaties and other international agree- 


*Documents A/C.6/L.165, December 4, 23 Document A/C.6/L.165, December 4, 1950. 
1950 and A/PV.320, December 12, 1950. 2° Documents A/C.6/L.151/Rev.1, November 


ee A/C.6/L.149, November 14, 24, 1950 and A/PV.320, December 12, 1950. 
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ments” noted that 37 volumes of treaties and international agreements had been 
distributed and that volumes 38 to 54 had been prepared and were to be dis. 
tributed when they had been printed. It was noted in the committee that the 
interval between registration and publication of treaties had been reduced 
within one year from sixteen months to five months. The budget of the United 
Nations had called for a cut in the printing expenses of the organization and 
the committee discussion revolved about proposals for non-publication of ap. 
nexes to treaties and curtailment of the issuance of certificates of registration of 
treaties. The resolution, adopted by the Legal Committee (39 votes in favor, 
none against and 2 abstentions)" and by the General Assembly unanimously," 
combined proposals of the United Kingdom and the United States which pro- 
vided article 7 of the regulations should be amended: to issue a certificate of 
registration to the party or agency which registers a treaty or international 
agreement and abandon the practice of issuing certificates to all signatories 
unless requested; that translations in English or French be provided where 
feasible; that the registry be kept in the English and French languages; and that 
the Secretary-General continue as economically as possible to publish treaties 
and international agreements including annexes provided that in the reprodue- 
tion of annexes he may employ less expensive methods.” 


United Nations Insignia: A Philippine draft resolution” providing for a dis- 
tinguishing insignia for personnel participating in action taken in defense of the 
principles of the Charter was adopted despite the opposition of the Soviet dele- 
gate (Morozov) who maintained that it was an attempt to convince people 
that the aggressive war waged in Korea by the United States had been under- 
taken in order to defend the principles of the Charter. It was opposed by the 
Polish member (Drohojowski) as superfluous to the awards given by the individ- 
ual states and it was charged that the troops in Korea were not troops of the 
United Nations as they had not been sent in accordance with Article 43 of the 
Charter.” The resolution was approved by the General Assembly on December 
12, 1950, by a vote of 38 in favor, 5 against and with 2 abstentions.” 


Regulations to Give Effect to Article III of Section 8 of the Headquarters 
Agreement: It was found that the headquarters agreement in force between the 
United Nations and the United States was in some instances vague, especially 
with regard to article III, section 8. In some sections the agreement granted 
power to the organization and in others to the Secretary-General. The represen- 
tative of the United States (Maktos) who had partaken in the negotiations of 
the agreement stated that it was not intended that the Secretary-General as an 
individual could set aside acts of the United States Congress and maintained 
that the General Assembly seemed to be the logical body for that power. It 
was the suggestion of the French representative (Lacharriere) that the Secre- 


3° Document A/1408, September 29, 1950. 3 Document A/1421, October 4, 1950. 

31 Document A/C.6/SR.246, November 30, % Document A/C.6/SR.247, November 30, 
1950. 1950. 

32 Document A/PV.320, December 12, 1950. % Document A/PV.320, December 12, 1950. 


33 Documents A/C.6/L.154, November 17, 
1950 and A/C.6/L.156, November 22, 1950. 
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-General be invested with that power in the case of an emergency.” A joint 
resolution submitted by Canada, Denmark, Syria and the United Kingdom, as 
amended in the committee session by Belgium and Australia, was adopted 
unanimously by the committee and the General Assembly." The resolution 
provided that the Secretary-General present to the General Assembly for ap- 
proval draft regulations within the provisions of the headquarters agreement as 
would be necessary for the full execution of the functions of the United Nations 
and if it were necessary to put into effect regulations immediately, he would 
have the authority to do so, and they would remain in effect unless disapproved 
by the General Assembly.” 


Calling of Non-Governmental Conferences: The Secretary-General and the 
Economic and Social Council had prepared draft rules for the calling of non- 
governmental conferences upon the request of the General Assembly at its fourth 
session. The draft rules, sponsored in the committee by Yugoslavia, provided 
that the Economic and Social Council could, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary-General, call a non-governmental conference on any matter within its com- 
petence. The Council may, by the terms of the rules, make the arrangements 
for the conference or delegate the task to the Secretary-General who, in any 
case, would notify all the Members of the convening of a conference, send them 
copies of the provisional agenda and inform the Members of the invitations 
issued.” The draft rules were approved December 12, 1950, in plenary session 
bya vote of 35 in favor, 5 against with 2 abstentions.“ 


Revised General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes: The 
problem of designating non-Member states to which a certified copy of the 
revised General Act should be sent by the Secretary-General for the purpose of 
accession was disposed of quickly by the committee. The representative from 
the Union of South Africa (Roberts) moved that the question be deferred until 
the next session as it was a problem with which only two states, Belgium and 
Sweden, were concerned, as they were the only states in which the revised 
General Act was in force. The committee voted 14 in favor, 10 opposed with 
Yabstentions to postpone the question® and the committee’s report was accepted 
in the plenary session on December 12, 1950, by a vote of 45 to none with 
§ abstentions. 


"Document A/C.6/SR.248, December 10, * Document A/1333, August 23, 1950. 
1950. “ Document A/PV.320, December 12, 1950. 
*Documents A/C.6/SR.249, December 4, * Document A/C.6/SR.250, December 5, 
1950 and A/PV.320, December 12, 1950. 1950. 


* Document A/C.6/L.163, December 1, 1950. * Document A/PV.320, December 12, 1950. 








SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Qgcurity Council from the 503d meeting on | 


September 27, 1950 to the 530th meeting on November 30, 1950. The Presi- 
dents of the Council were Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom), Warren 
Austin (United States), and Ales Bebler (Yugoslavia) during September, 
October and November respectively. 


Complaint of Armed Invasion of Taiwan (Formosa ) 


At the 503d meeting on September 26, 1950, the Council by a vote of 7 in 
favor, 1 opposed (China) and three abstentions (Cuba, Ecuador, United 
States) decided to place the question of the armed invasion of Formosa on the 
agenda.’ 

Preliminary discussion centered around the question of whether or not to 
invite the representative of the People’s Republic of China to participate in the 
Council sessions. A Chinese proposal to cease consideration of the complaint 
during consideration of the question by the General Assembly was defeated 
when supported only by Cuba and China, with Ecuador, France and the 
United States abstaining and all the other members opposed. A Soviet proposal 
to “invite a representative of the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China to attend meetings of the Security Council” failed of passage 
when supported by 6 votes (France, India, Norway, USSR, United Kingdom 
and Yugoslavia), opposed by 3 votes (China, Cuba and the United States) with 
2 abstentions (Egypt and Ecuador).* Major discussion centered around a 
draft resolution submitted by the representative of Ecuador (Quevado), who 
took the position that discussion of the question of Formosa should be post- 
poned until the Assembly committee had had an opportunity to discuss the 
question and make known its views, but that the representatives of the People's 
Republic of China should be invited to participate in discussions under Rule 39 
of the Rules of Procedure in view of the divergent views among the members 
of the Council as to Chinese representation. The Chinese representative 
(Tsiang) argued that, since there was only one representative of China on the 
Council, the representative of the People’s Republic could not be seated under 
either Article 32 of the Charter nor Rule 39 of the Rules of Procedure. The 
United States representative (Austin) felt that the best procedure was to estab- 
lish a broadly based committee to investigate the changes and opposed the 
invitation to the Peiping regime at the stage the question had reached. Mr. 
Blanco (Cuba) felt that the question of postponement should be decided first, 
with later consideration of the extension of an invitation to the People’s 
Republic.’ 

On a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, all of the preamble of the Ecuadorian 


1For earlier summary of this question, see ? Document S/PV.505. 
International Organization, IV, p. 634. 3 [bid. 
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resolution, with the exception of a section specifically mentioning that a Soviet 

e of United States’ aggression against China had been referred to the 
Political and Security Committee of the Assembly, received approval by votes 
ranging from 9 to 0 with two abstentions to 7 in favor, 2 opposed and two 
abstentions. The operative part of the resolution—setting November 15 as the 
date for starting discussion of the question and inviting a representative of the 
People’s Republic to attend Council meetings—failed of passage when it received 
6 votes in favor, with 4 opposed (China, Cuba, Egypt and the United States) 
and Yugoslavia abstaining.‘ Immediately after the President (Jebb) announced 
the results of the vote, the Yugoslav representative (Bebler) stated that he had 
abstained because he was not convinced of the need for the delay until Novem- 
ber 15; he wished, therefore, to change his vote to favor the operative part of 
the resolution. This action was immediately criticized by the Egyptian delegate 
(Mahmoud Fawzi Bey) as a “conscious, deliberate, calculated act” and a form 
of voting acrobatics detrimental to the Council’s activities. He asked whether, 
as an example, the Council would permit a member to change his vote from 
affirmative to negative, after a vote had been cast which had received the re- 
quired majority of seven? Mr. Quevado’s proposal to re-introduce his resolu- 
tion was voted down by a vote of 5 in favor, 3 opposed (Egypt, China, Cuba) 
and 2 abstaining (United States and Ecuador). After some inconclusive dis- 
cussion as to procedure, the Council adjourned. 

At the 506th meeting, however, on September 29, 1950, the Ecuadorian reso- 
lution was re-introduced by Mr. Quevado as it had been approved at the 
previous meeting (without the paragraph in the preamble which had been 
defeated). After Mr. Tsiang (China) stated that he regarded the decision 
to invite the representative of the People’s Republic of China as a substantive 
and not a procedural question, and the United States had stated that it did 
not consider this question substantive and that its negative vote was not there- 
fore to be considered as a veto, the resolution was approved on a paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote, with the operative sections receiving 7 affirmative to 4 negative 
votes (China, Cuba, Egypt and the United States). The resolution as a whole 
was then approved by a vote of 7 to 3 with 1 (Egypt) abstaining.’ Mr. Tsiang 
(China) immediately challenged the statement of the President (Jebb) that 
the resolution had passed, commenting that he regarded this question as one 
of substance and not procedure, referring to previous Council practice in such 
instances, and citing as proof the Four Power Statement of Voting Procedures 
approved by the sponsoring powers at the San Francisco Conference. The 
Indian representative (Rau), the United States representative (Gross) and the 
French representative (Chauvel) expressed their conviction that the extension 
of an invitation to participate in a discussion was a procedural decision,‘ as did 


‘ Ibid. whether that complaint was admissible; the 

*Document S/PV.506. action under consideration followed from the 

‘Ibid. Editor’s Note: Mr. Chauvel took the decision to include the item and was, therefore, 
position that “the decision on the substance was _ procedural. Although the approval of the agenda 
taken at the time that item was included” on the has traditionally been regarded as procedural 
agenda and that the question of substance could _rather than substantive, Mr. Chauvel’s interven- 
have been raised in relation to the question of tion was not challenged. 
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Mr. Jebb (United Kingdom) and Mr. Bebler (Yugoslavia). The President 
then asked the Council to vote as to whether the Ecuadorian resolution was 
procedural. Nine members voted in the affirmative, China voted in the nega- 
tive and Cuba abstained. Mr. Jebb then ruled as President “that, notwithstand- 
ing the objection of our Chinese colleague, the vote which the Council took 
this morning on the Ecuadorian resolution is procedural”. Mr. Tsiang called 
the ruling “arbitrary” and challenged it. The President, quoting Rule 30 of 
the Rules of Procedure, put the ruling to a vote to determine whether it was 
sustained. There being no votes in favor, in opposition, or in abstention, the 
President’s ruling stood and the Ecuadorian resolution was considered 
approved.” 


Korean Question 


On September 30, 1950, the Security Council at its 508th meeting consid- 
ered a Soviet draft resolution’ which, after labelling the bombardment of Korean 
towns and villages by the American armed forces as a flagrant violation of the 
generally accepted rules of international law, called upon the United States to 
cease such bombardment. After a brief discussion, in which the representative 
of the United States (Gross) pointed out that villages were being used as cover 
for invading tanks and questioned the Soviet representative (Malik) as to north 
Korean willingness to permit the International Red Cross to look after war 
victims in the area, the resolution was defeated when supported by the Soviet 
Union, with Yugoslavia abstaining and all other members opposed. 

On November 8, 1950, the Council convened at the request of the United 
States to discuss a special report from the Commander-in-Chief of United 
Nations forces in Korea (MacArthur) stating that units of the Chinese com- 
munist armies had been in hostile contact with United Nations forces.” Mr. 
Malik (USSR), objecting to the adoption of the agenda on the grounds that, 
since the Soviet Union denied the validity of the action of the Council on June 
27, 1950, it could not discuss the “biased and tendentious” reports of General 
MacArthur, introduced a draft resolution to “invite the representative of the 
People’s Republic of China” during the discussion of the Korean question." 
Mr. Jebb (United Kingdom) immediately submitted an amendment to “invite, 
in accordance with Rule 29 of the Rules of Procedure, a representative of the 
Central People’s Republic of China to be present during discussion by the 
Council of the Special Report of the United Nations Command in Korea.” 
Despite a Soviet effort to remove the reference to the special report from the 
draft, the United Kingdom resolution was adopted by a vote of 8 in favor, 
2 opposed (China, Cuba) and 1 (Egypt) abstaining.” 

Two days later, when the Council was informed that the representatives of 


7 Document S/PV.507. 10 Document S/1884. 

8 Ibid. 11 Document S/1889. 

® Document $/1812. For previous summaries 12 Document S/1890. 
of the Korean question, see International Organi- 18 Document S/PV.520. 
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the People’s Republic of China could not accept the invitation because the 
wording made it impossible for them to discuss the more pressing question of 
armed intervention in Korea by the United States,“ and when additional reports 
indicated that increasingly large formations of Chinese communist troops were 
facing United Nations forces in Korea, the Council met to consider a draft 
resolution jointly introduced by seven members of the Council.” After recalling 
the various decisions of the Council, and affirming that United Nations forces 
would remain in Korea only until the establishment of a unified and indepen- 
dent Korea had been accomplished, the draft proposed that the Council call 
upon all states to refrain from assisting or encouraging the north Korean authori- 
ties, to prevent their nationals or units or individuals in their armed forces from 
giving assistance to north Koreans, and concluded with an affirmation that it 
was the policy of the United Nations to hold the Chinese frontier with Korea 
inviolate.” The resolution was generally supported by its sponsors as an effort 
to limit the spread of the conflict. Mr. Tsiang (China), while applauding the 
idea of preventing the spread of war, thought the basis of the resolution un- 
realistic, since Chinese communist intervention was not based on any potential 
threats to the Chinese-Korean frontier, but rather because “Mao tse-tung fancies 
that he has been made junior partner in the imperialist firm of Stalin and Mao.”” 
Mr. Malik opposed the draft on the grounds that it attemped retroactively to 
approve the previously illegal resolutions of the Security Council which, in 
reality, constituted “unfriendly acts against the Korean people and acts against 


2718 


peace. 


Question of Taiwan (Formosa) and the Question of Korea 


Pursuant to Rules 14 and 15 of the Rules of Procedure, the Secretary- 
General (Lie) reported to the Security Council on November 27, that the 
credentials of the representative of the Central People’s Republic of China 
(Wu Hsiu-chuan) were in order.” The Council, at the suggestion of the 
Soviet representative, met on November 27, 1950, with an agenda prepared by 
the President (Bebler) listing under the heading a) the question of the com- 
plaint of armed invasion of Taiwan and under b) the complaint of aggression 
against the Republic of Korea. Mr. Bebler explained that the two problems 
were “closely linked together” and that the Council had “invited the same 
persons to take part in our discussions on the two problems.”” Mr. Malik 
(USSR) immediately attacked the proposed agenda, charging that, the United 
States representative (Austin), who had asked for the inclusion of (b), was 
trying by trickery, “to force the representative of the People’s Republic of China 
to discuss MacArthur’s special report” in spite of prior notification to the Coun- 
cil that this could not be done. The agenda was adopted as presented after a 


%Document $/1898. 17 Document S/PV.521. 
* Document S/1894. 18 Tbid. 
“The seven sponsoring states for this draft 1” Document S/1915. 


were Cuba, Ecuador, France, Norway, United 2 Document S/PV.525. 
Kingdom and the United States. 
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Soviet resolution to limit the discussion to Formosa had been defeated by a 
vote of one in favor, 7 opposed and 3 abstentions. When Mr. Bebler (Yugo- 
slavia), recognized Mr. Austin (United States) as the first speaker after the 
adoption of the agenda, however, the Council became involved in an extensive 
argument between Mr. Malik, Mr. Bebler and Mr. Austin as to whether notifica- 
tion of the President by the Soviet Union that the representatives of the People’s 
Republic of China (who had been seated after adoption of the agenda) wished 
to speak first actually fulfilled the requirements of Rules 2 and 27 of the Rules 
of Procedure, when Mr. Austin had specifically requested that his name be 
listed as a speaker prior to Mr. Wu's direct application in his own behalf to 
Mr. Bebler for similar listing.” By a vote of 1 in favor, 7 opposed and 2 absten- 
tions Mr. Malik’s proposal that Mr. Wu speak first failed of passage. 

Mr. Austin (United States), after an extensive review of the history of friend- 
ship for China felt by the people and government of the United States—traced 
from 1844 through the Open Door notes, the Root-Takahira agreements, United 
States opposition to the 21 Demands of Japan, the Lansing-Ishii Agreement 
and the Stimson Doctrine—asked Mr. Wu a series of precise questions aimed 
at answering what he called the central problem: whether there would be 
peace or war in the Far East. After a general question as to whether the inter- 
vention was in the interests of the Chinese people or on behalf of a Russian 
power which had taken many benefits away from Manchuria at the expense of 
the Chinese people, Mr. Austin asked Mr. Wu how many troops there were in 
Korea, what types of military units they were, how long their participation had 
been planned, what the intentions of the Peiping regime were in regard to 
Formosa and whether the Chinese communist authorities would respond to a 
Security Council resolution calling for the withdrawal of troops from Korea.” 

In reply, Mr. Wu stated that he had appeared before the Security Council to 
accuse the United States government of an unlawful and criminal act of armed 
aggression against the territory of China: Formosa. This charge should have 
been lodged by the delegate to the Security Council of the People’s Republic, 
but he had been excluded by the manipulation of the United States. Without 
the participation of the lawful delegates of the People’s Republic, the people 
of China had “no reasons to recognize any resolutions or decisions of the United 
Nations.” This was particularly the case since Formosa was and had been 
recognized as an inseparable part of the territory of China by such recent inter- 
national instruments to which the United States had been a party to the Cairo 
and Potsdam declarations and the Japanese instruments of surrender. The 
United States, which wanted to steal the name of the United Nations to legalize 
its illegal acts of armed aggression was acting according to the well-developed 
plan of American imperialists which was, in fact, plagiarized from the Tanaka 
Plan of Japanese expansion and looked forward to a policy of “sole dominance 
over China.” The solution to this problem was the passage of a draft resolu- 
tion” which, after recognizing United States invasion of Formosa as direct 


21 Document S/PV.526. 23 Document $/1921. 
2 Tbid. 
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aggression and aggression in Korea as a violation of the United Nations 
Charter, would condemn the United States, demand the withdrawal of its 
armed forces, and resolve to leave the people of north and south Korea to 
settle their domestic affairs themselves.” 

After two additional sessions, largely devoted to restatements of positions 
previously expressed, the Council voted on three resolutions on November 30, 
1950. The first was a Soviet resolution introduced on September 2, 1950, con- 
cerning Formosa.” This draft, after considering the various statements of the 
representative of the People’s Republic of China and of Mr. Austin, condemned 
the acts of the United States as aggression and intervention in the internal 
affairs of China and resolved to propose to the United States the immediate 
withdrawal of all its air, sea and land forces from Formosa and from other 
territories belonging to China. With the Indian representative (Rau) not par- 
ticipating in the vote because of lack of instructions, this resolution failed of 
passage when it was supported only by the Soviet Union with nine other mem- 
bers opposed. The second resolution was that proposed by Mr. Wu which 
was sponsored by Mr. Malik (USSR). This failed when it received the same 
vote. The third was the seven-power joint resolution.” The preamble received 
eight affirmative votes, with the Soviet Union voting in the negative, India not 
participating and Yugoslavia abstaining. The operative portion, affirming the 
inviolability of the Chinese-Korean frontier, calling attention to the grave 
danger of continued intervention by Chinese forces and requesting the Interim 
Committee of Korea to assist in the settlement of frontier problems, received 
nine affirmative votes, with the Soviet Union opposed and India not participat- 
ing. The resolution as a whole failed of passage although supported by nine 
members of the Council (Soviet Union opposed) because it failed to receive 
the affirmative votes of the five permanent members.” 


The Palestine Question 


The Palestine question was discussed in five meetings of the Security Council 
in the period under review. At issue were charges by Egypt of the forcible 
expulsion of Arabs from Israeli territory contrary to the general armistice agree- 
ments, charges by Jordan of illegal occupancy by Israel of a portion of Jordan 
territory, and charges by Israel of the maintenance by Egypt of illegal blockade 
practices, threats of aggressive action, and failure to use procedures established 
in armistice agreements.” During the sessions, the representative of Israel 
(Eban) and of Jordan (Haikal) participated in the discussions. 

The Egyptian representative (Fawzi) charged: 1) that Israeli forces had 
violated the frontier; 2) that more than 7,000 Arabs had been forcibly expelled 
from Israeli territory in the area of El] Auja and Majdal and forced to seek 
tefuge in the Egyptian controlled strip in the Gaza-Rafah sector; and 3) that 

* Document S$/PV.527. * Document S/PV.530. 


* Document A/1757. % Documents $/1790, S/1794 and S/1824. 
* Document S$/1894. 
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Israeli authorities had refused to accept a decision by the Mixed Armistice 
Commission that Israeli occupation of Bir Quattar was contrary to the armistice 
provisions.” The Jordan representative (Haikal) charged that Israel had ille- 
gally occupied and was in the process of cultivation of a portion of land at the 
confluence of the Jordan and Yarmuk rivers which was within the clearly 
recognized international boundary of the Kingdom of Jordan.” 

To these charges, Mr. Eban replied, in regard to the Egyptian complaints: 
1) that no frontier violations had occurred, and that the failure of the Egyptian 
government to bring these charges before the Mixed Armistice Commission 
proved their lack of validity; 2) that the Israeli government had received a total 
of more than 12,500 Arabs for resettlement in the E] Auja and Majdal areas, 
had provided them with identity cards, and had been faced with the necessity 
of removing “infiltrators” from their territory; and 3) that the removal of Arabs 
from the Majdal area had been, in every case, accomplished with prior notifica- 
tion to the Egyptian authorities and in the presence of Commission members.” 
In regard to Jordan’s charges, Mr. Eban relied upon the map contained in the 
Jordan-Israel Armistice Agreement, initialed by representatives of both coun- 
tries, as showing that the territory had in fact been awarded to Israel as being 
on the west side of the truce lines, regardless of the question of the international 
boundary.” On his part, Mr. Eban charged that the Egyptian government 
had, despite strong diplomatic intervention by other powers and an adverse 
decision by the Mixed Armistice Commission, refused to cease operating a 
blockade at the Suez Canal of cargoes destined for Israel in a manner which 
was contrary to the spirit of the general armistice agreements.” 

Since the questions at issue were ones of fact or interpretation of agreements, 
the Council invited Major General Riley, Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization and, later, Ralph Bunche, former Acting Mediator, to par- 
ticipate in the discussions. A detailed series of questions addressed to these 
two experts by Mr. Haikal (Jordan) failed to change their conviction that 1) 
the maps under attack by the Jordanian representative were in fact valid and 
showed that his country had approved the allocation of this area to Israel during 
the truce without prejudice to subsequent decision as to sovereignty over it; 
and 2) measures provided in the truce agreement for the settlement of the 
question had not been exhausted.“ In regard to the claims and counterclaims 
between Egypt and Israel, General Riley testified a) that neither side had 
exhausted the machinery provided for the settlement of disputes; b) that Israel 
had not, in fact, abandoned the Bir Quattar area as the Commission had decided 
it should; and c) that no final decision had been made in regard to the blockade 
problem because no appeal had been filed by Egypt requesting a review of a 
finding that such a blockade was contrary to the armistice provisions.” 

After Mr. Eban stated that his government was prepared to accede to the 


2° Document S/PV.511. 33 Document S/PV.511. 
3 Document S/PV.514. % Documents S$/PV.518 and S/PV.522. 
#1 Document S/PV.511. 35 Ibid. 


32 Document S/PV.517. 
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finding of the mixed claims commission in regard to Bir Quattar, the representa- 
tive of the United States (Austin) introduced a resolution on behalf of his 
country, the United Kingdom and France, by which the Council recalled the 
resolution of August 11, 1949, pointed to the machinery established for the 
settlement of claims, reminded the three countries before the Council of the 
binding character of the armistice agreements, authorized the Chief of Staff 
to take measures for the control of nomadic Arabs on frontiers, took note of the 
Israeli acceptance of the Bir Quattar decision, and reminded all countries of 
their obligation to settle differences, calling on the Chief of Staff to report within 
90 days on the status of developments within the various armistice commis- 
sions.” The United Kingdom representative (Jebb), after stating his endorse- 
ment of the draft resolution, emphasized the concern of his government at the 
blockading of oil shipments for Israel at the Suez Canal and the resulting dam- 
age to a number of countries through the inability of the Haifa refining plants 
to secure adequate crude oil supplies. 

No further action was taken on this question in the period under review. 


Recommendation of the Appointment of the Secretary-General 


A total of five closed meetings of the Security Council took place during the 
period under review to consider the question of the recommendation of the 
Council to the General Assembly on the question of the appointment of the 
Secretary-General.” In transferring the matter to the Assembly, it was reported 
that no agreement had been reached. 


* Ibid. S/PV.515 and S/PV.516. For the result of 
* Documents S/PV.509, S/PV.510, S/PV.513, these meetings, see this issue, p. 115. 





ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The eleventh session of the Economic and Social Council, which had been 
suspended on August 16, 1950," reconvened at Lake Success in October to con- 
sider the urgent problems of assistance to the civilian population of Korea, plans 
for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea, and the study of long-term measures 
to promote the economic development and social progress of Korea. In addi- 
tion, the Council was to complete its work on the calendar of meetings for 1951 
and decide upon the venue of the twelfth session. 

The twelfth session convened on February 20, 1951, in Santiago, Chile. 


Korean Relief and Rehabilitation 


Assistance for the Civil Population of Korea: Pursuant to the Council's reso- 
lution of August 14, 1950,* the Secretary-General reported to the eleventh 
session of ECOSOC on United Nations assistance for the civilian population of 
Korea which had been obtained or which was in the process of being applied 
as of October 11, 1950. To coordinate relief requirements with the Unified 
Command and the government of the Republic of Korea, the Secretary-General 
had appointed C. Hart Schaff, of ECAFE, as Special Adviser on Civilian Relief. 
Channels for the forwarding and acceptance of offers of assistance were sub- 
sequently developed and refined. Through the Secretary-General had been 
received, as of the date of his report, eight requests from the Unified Command 
which were transmitted to governments or organizations which were consid- 
ered to be in the best position to fulfill them. These requests were for medical 
supplies, five public health teams, four public health and welfare specialists, 
two requests for cereals, sugar, salt and general supplies. Wherever possible, 
specific requests from the Unified Command had been answered with inde- 
pendent offers of relief assistance. Medical assistance had been offered by six 
governments, UNICEF and IRO; foodstuffs were offered by four governments 
and FAO; offers of financial assistance were made by four governments; and 
miscellaneous offers of assistance came from four additional governments, from 
FAO, IRO and UNESCO and three non-governmental organizations.’ 


Economic Development and Social Progress of Korea: A further provision of 
the Assembly’s resolution on October 7 on the problem of the independence of 
Korea called upon the Economic and Social Council to expedite the study of 
long-term measures to promote the economic development and social progress 
of Korea.‘ Following the resumption of its eleventh session, the Council on 
December 13, 1950, took note of the Assembly’s resolution and requested the 
Secretary-General to make available to the twelfth session of ECOSOC such 


1 For a summary of the first part of the Coun- 2 See ibid., p. 655. 
cil’s session, see International Organization, IV, 3 Document E/1851/Rev.1, October 11, 1950. 
p. 639-656. * See this issue, p. 66. 
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information “as in his opinion is relevant to the study of long-term measures” 
to achieve the ends recommended by the Assembly.’ 


Plans for the Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea: In a resolution approved 
by the Council on October 16, 1950, ECOSOC appointed a temporary com- 
mittee of seven Council members “to examine all available material on the 
probable needs of Korea for relief and rehabilitation and to submit to the Coun- 
cil, as soon as possible, a provisional report on the scale of the programme 
required for such period as may be appropriate, together with an estimate of 
the cost." This Council action followed the approval by the General Assembly 
on October 7, 1950, of a master resolution on the problem of the independence 
of Korea by which the Assembly had established the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea and had requested 
ECOSOC to develop plans for Korean relief and rehabilitation.’ 

The Temporary Committee on Provisional Program for Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Needs of Korea issued its report on November 1, 1950. Basing its estimate 
of requirements on the period ending December 31, 1951, the committee deter- 
mined that total costs for the program would amount to $364 millions, of which 
$136.5 millions would be expended for restoration costs and $277.5 millions 
would be devoted to sustaining reconstruction costs. $86 millions of this 
amount would go for consumer goods and relief supplies; $126 millions would 
be spent for raw materials and fuel; $142 millions would be expended in capital 
supplies and equipment including building materials; and $10 millions would 
provide service contracts, surveys, technical assistance and administration. The 
committee stressed the provisional nature of its estimates, noting that the ab- 
sorptive capacity of the Korean economy—as limited by factors such as the 
capacity and state of repair of port and transportation facilities, the availability 
of skilled labor, and the extent to which labor and other resources were diverted 
from current production to reconstruction—would restrict the amount of assist- 
ance that could be effectively provided in one year and determine the length 
of time required to complete the reconstruction of the economy. A second 
major factor which the committee believed should receive further study, was 
the degree of possible savings in investment and output which would result 
from the integration of both the north and the south Korean economies follow- 
ing the unification of Korea." 

On November 7, the Council transmitted, with a recommendation for ap- 
proval, a resolution providing for a United Nations program of relief and 
rehabilitation of Korea which had been adopted by the Council on October 30, 
1950. The resolution proposed by ECOSOC called for the establishment of 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) under the direc- 
tion of a United Nations Agent General to conduct the program for Korea. At 
the same time, the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea would be authorized to 1) recommend to the Agent General 


5 Document E/1875, December 21, 1950. Korean relief and rehabilitation, see this issue, 


*Document E/1856, October 16, 1950. p- 66, 127. 
‘For information on the Assembly’s action on * Document E/1864, November 1, 1950. 
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such policies and activities as it might consider necessary for the effective dis- 
charge of its responsibilities in Korea; 2) determine the geographical areas 
within which the Agency would operate at any time; 3) designate authorities 
in Korea with which UNKRA might establish relationships and to advise on 
the nature of such relations; 4) take necessary steps to support the Agent Gen- 
eral in fulfilling his task; 5) consider the Agent General’s reports to the Assem- 
bly and transmit any comments thereon to the Council and Assembly; and 6) 
to call for information on those aspects of the Agent General’s work which 
UNCURK considered necessary for the performance of its work. 

The Council listed the functions of the Agent General as follows: 1) coordi- 
nation of his program with measures taken by UNCURK to carry out Assembly 
recommendations for the establishment of a unified, independent and demo- 
cratic government in Korea; 2) initiation of the program in Korea at such time 
as was agreed upon with the Unified Command and UNCURK; and 38) con- 
sultation with and guidance by the advice of UNCURK in certain matters. 
His field of operations was to embrace the ascertainment of requirements for 
relief and rehabilitation, the procurement and shipment of supplies and services 
and their effective distribution and utilization, consultation with respect to 
measures necessary for economic rehabilitation and the submission of reports 
to the Assembly and ECOSOC on his operations. The resolution further pro- 
vided for the creation of a five-member Advisory Committee to advise the 
Agent General on major financial, procurement and distribution problems. All 
governments, specialized agencies and non-governmental organizations would 
be called upon, pending the beginning of UNKRA’s operations, to continue 
to furnish such assistance for the Korean people as might be requested by the 
Unified Command. 

In addition the Council recommended that the Assembly approve a general 
policy on Korean relief and rehabilitation. This general statement held that 
the program of relief and rehabilitation was necessary to the restoration of peace 
and the establishment of a unified, independent and democratic Korean gov- 
ernment. It stated as the objective of the United Nations the provision of relief 
and rehabilitation supplies, transport and services, the rendering of assistance 
to relieve the sufferings of the Korean people and to repair the devastation caused 
by aggression, and the laying of the necessary economic foundations for the 
political unification and independence of the country. The program would 
be carried out in such a way, the statement of general policy continued, as to 
contribute to the speedy restoration of the country’s economy “in conformity 
with the national interests of the Korean people” without using such assistance 
as a means for foreign economic and political interference in the internal affairs 
of Korea or accompanying that assistance with conditions of a political nature. 
The relief program was to supplement the general recovery effort undertaken 
by Korea on its own initiative and responsibility.’ 


® Document E/1867, November 7, 1950. 
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Economic and Employment Problems 


Full Employment: For the information of the members of ECOSOC, the 
Secretary-General submitted the text of two resolutions adopted by the 
eleventh session of the FAO Council concerned with the problem of full em- 
ployment. The first of these recorded FAO’s “great interest” in the matter in 
view of FAO’s over-all responsibility for the expansion of agricultural produc- 
tion and the importance of full employment in achieving the ultimate objective 
of full employment in all fields; and offered the full cooperation of the organi- 
zation in the collection and analysis of information on food and agriculture. 
In addition, the resolution requested FAO’s Director-General to prepare a short 
report on full employment in relation to agriculture for discussion at the next 
Council session. A second resolution was addressed to the Economic and Social 
Council and drew the attention of ECOSOC to 1) the far-reaching influence of 
levels of industrial employment upon the demand for agricultural products and, 
accordingly, upon levels of nutrition and standards of living of rural population, 
upon rural health and upon rural education; 2) the relation between employ- 
ment and land tenure and farm mechanization; 3) the problem of partial and 
temporary employment in rural areas; 4) the problem of excess rural labor in 
some countries and insufficient labor in others; 5) the problems resulting from 
divergent levels of agricultural skill; and 6) the constantly changing equilibrium 
in employment in the various economic fields, rural and urban, and the im- 
portance of labor mobility.” 


Financing of Economic Development: Following the adoption by the General 
Assembly on November 20, 1950, of a resolution concerning the financing of 
economic development,” the Secretary-General submitted to the twelfth session 
of the Council a memorandum containing background information to facilitate 
consideration of that item. The memorandum pointed out that the Assembly, 
through the Economic and Financial Committee, while it considered that “nota- 
ble progress” had been made in the study of the problem, recognized that 
“much remained to be done, particularly in devising practical means for achiev- 
ing an adequate expansion and a steadier flow of public and private foreign 
capital to under-developed countries.” The Secretary-General noted that there 
was general agreement in the committee that 1) an accelerated rate of economic 
development was urgently required, not only to raise the level of productive 
employment and the standard of living in under-developed countries but also 
to expand the world economy as a whole and to maintain international peace 
and security; 2) although development would depend primarily on domestic 
resources and efforts, the necessary acceleration of development would require 
both technical assistance and outside financial aid; 3) a more effective and 
sustained mobilization of domestic savings and a more stable flow of foreign 
finance would be required; 4) it would be necessary to increase the flow of 
international public funds in the absence of an inadequate volume of private 
investments; and 5) some basic development projects were not capable of being 


® Document E/1888, December 29, 1950. 1 See this issue, p. 122. 
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adequately serviced through existing sources of foreign finance although they 
contributed directly or indirectly to increase national productivity and income. 
The Council’s attention was drawn to two further measures adopted by the 
Assembly at its fifth session pertaining to the problem. One point in the 
Secretary-General’s “Memorandum of Points for Consideration in the Develop- 
ment of a Twenty-Year Programme for Achieving Peace through the United 
Nations” called for a sound program of technical assistance and the encour- 
agement of broad-scale capital investment. In its resolution on the Secretary- 
General's program, the Assembly had requested the Council to give considera- 
tion to this point in the memorandum.” 

The Secretary-General called the Council’s attention to the second pertinent 
document arising from the Assembly’s fifth session: the resolution of December 
12, 1950, in which the Assembly requested the Council to pay special attention 
to current changes in the international economic situation and to recommend 
“measures designed to make possible the uninterrupted progress of programmes 
of economic stability and development.” 


Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and Measures for Its Imple- 
mentation: To the twelfth session of ECOSOC, the Secretary-General trans- 
mitted the Assembly’s resolutions of December 4, 1950, concerning the future 
work of the Commission on Human Rights” and the territorial application of 
the International Covenant.” The Secretary-General informed the Council 
that, in order to assist the Council in arriving at decisions on methods by which 
the specialized agencies might cooperate with the Commission on Human 
Rights in future work on the Covenant, he had invited the administrative heads 
of the agencies to comn...icate their views on possible procedures for 
cooperation.” 


Transport and Communications 


Transport and Communications Commission: The fifth session of the Trans- 
port and Communications Commission was scheduled to open at Lake Success 
on March 12, 1951. Among the items included on the agenda for this session 
were the problems of a uniform system of road signs and signals, other prob- 
lems in the field of international road transport, the transport of dangerous 
goods, coordination of inland transport, passport and frontier formalities, pollu- 
tion of sea water and a number of communications by the Secretariat. Among 
the latter were notes on regional developments in the field of inland transport, 
travel questions barriers to the international transport of goods, unification of 
maritime tonnage measurement, the problems of maritime shipping affecting 

2 Document A/1304, July 26, 1950. pears as Document E/1876, December 21, 1950. 


18 For further information on the Assembly’s 45 Document A/1620, December 5, 1950. 
consideration of the Secretary-General’s memo- 18 Document A/1622, December 5, 1950. For 


randum, see this issue, p. 90. a summary of the Assembly’s consideration of 
14 Ibid., p. 126. The Secretary-General’s mem- the Covenant, see this issue, p. 135. 
orandum to the twelfth session of the Council 17 Document E/1880, December 26, 1950. 
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Latin America, the situation in respect of the ratification of the Convention on 
the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization and of the Con- 
vention on Road Traffic and the implementation of the decisions of the Atlantic 
City Telecommunications Conference of 1947. 

The Secretary-General, reporting on the ratification of the IMCO Conven- 
tion, informed the commission that five governments—Canada, Greece, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United States—had completed the 
rocess of ratification. The ratification was in progress in France and Belgium, 
India had reached no final decision on the matter, and Australia had decided 
to defer ratification until action had been taken by the major maritime powers.” 


Meeting on Road Signs and Signals: The first session of the Group of Experts 
on Road Signs and Signals opened on November 20, 1950, at United Nations 
permanent headquarters in New York. On the invitation of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads the group made a field trip through ten states in order 
to observe the practical application of the American system of road signs, sig- 
nals and markings. The meeting adjourned on December 20 with completion 
of the consideration of its agenda. The second session of the group was to 
meet early in the summer of 1951 in Europe to observe the European systems 
of signals and markings. After describing the various systems now in use 
throughout the world and the previous attempts at unification which had been 
made, the experts reported to the Transport and Communications Commission 
its general considerations regarding further unification efforts. The experts 
recognized that the complete unification would require a long period of time if 
undertaken on a world-wide basis; large financial investments would be re- 
quired and the re-education of the inhabitants would be a matter of gradual 
adjustment. Nonetheless, the group concluded that steps in the direction of 
such a long-term project could and should be taken in the near future. Unless 
a measure of uniformity was agreed upon now, the task of unification would 
be made more difficult by the evolution of systems of greater divergence in the 
future. The experts urged that all interested organizations be encouraged to 
join in educational programs for familiarizing road users with any system 
adopted.” 


Social Problems 


Forced Labor and Measures for Its Abolition: The Secretary-General sub- 
mitted a report to the twelfth session of the Council concerning two aspects of 
the question of forced labor and measures for its abolition: 1) the question of 
cooperation by governments in an impartial inquiry into the problem; and 2) 
the question of the existence or non-existence of forced labor within the terri- 
tories of the governments. Thirty-two Member states had indicated their 
willingness to cooperate in an impartial inquiry or to render assistance in some 

® Document E/CN.2/93, December 1, 1950. _ ™ Document E/CN.2/94-E/CN.2/CONF.1/3, 


— E/CN.2/107, December 12, December 20, 1950. 
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manner. Five countries had failed to comment on the question of an inquiry, 
The Soviet Union and the Byelorussian SSR reiterated their support for the 
Soviet proposals submitted to the eighth session of the Council.” The Yugoslay 
government had submitted its own proposals on the matter.” Three govern- 
ments—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Iraq—found themselves unable to cooper- 
ate in the inquiry. Some 36 governments furnished information on the exist- 
ence or non-existence of forced labor within their respective territories and some 
submitted constitutional, legislative and other data on that question.” 


International Children’s Emergency Fund: In October 1950, the Executive 
Director (Pate) of the International Children’s Emergency Fund issued a gen- 
eral progress report to the Fund’s Executive Board. Of resources totalling, as 
of November 1950, $150,633,000, all but $2,398,000 had been allocated. F orty- 
five governments had made or pledged voluntary contributions; of these, 26 
were receiving UNICEF assistance. A total of 5,765,000 persons would have 
benefited from UNICEF-assisted supplementary feeding programs from Octo- 
ber to December 1950; more than six million had received shoes or clothing; 
11,637,000 had to date received vaccination and treatment from communicable 
diseases; and an estimated 26,865,000 would eventually receive such medical 
assistance. In Asia, the Fund had begun to deal with the demanding problem 
of assistance to Korean children and mothers. Long-range projects planned 
for Korea were discontinued with the outbreak of hostilities and the balance 
of the UNICEF allocation for Korea was being used to provide relief supplies 
in the form of blankets, milk, fish oil capsules and soap. In Latin America, 
UNICEF.-assisted programs had reached the stage of field operations in four- 
teen areas, with field personnel assigned to some seven others. Milk conserva- 
tion programs, BCG campaigns and anti-typhus campaigns represented 
UNICEF's major undertakings in the region. 

In Europe, UNICEF's mission in Bulgaria was withdrawn because of the 
improved food situation resulting from good harvests and because the remain- 
ing supplies to be delivered by the Fund were principally of a medical nature 
requiring special visits of qualified technical personnel. Plans were being laid 
for the inauguration of a milk conservation project in Bulgaria. New alloca- 
tions for meats and fats were approved for Greece and Yugoslavia, respectively. 
Middle east operations were carried on by the Fund in Iraq, Iran ana Israel, 
and relief programs were undertaken for Palestine refugees in cooperation 
with the United Nations Relief Works Agency.™ 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 


In a memorandum submitted to the twelfth session, the Secretary-General 
suggested that the Economic and Social Council might proceed to the consid- 


21See Document E/1337/Add.15, September 23 For summaries of the governments’ replies, 
13, 1949, p. 3. see Document E/1885, December 28, 1950. 
22See Documents E/1337/Add.5, June 17, % Document E/ICEF/155, October 26, 1950. 


1949, p. 2; and E/1337/Add.24, February 7, 
1950. 
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eration of the relationship of the World Meteorological Organization to the 
United Nations as a specialized agency. He pointed out that the WMO Con- 
yention had entered into force on March 23, 1950 and that the quadrennial 
congress of WMO had been called to meet in Paris in March 1951. The 
Secretary-General also suggested that negotiations between the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Negotiations with Intergovernmental Agencies and the representatives 
of the WMO Congress might take place in the latter part of March 1951 in 
order that the agreement negotiated could be approved by the WMO Congress 
prior to its adjournment and by the Council at its thirteenth session in July 
1951.* These negotiations would take place on the basis of a draft agreement 
proposed by WMO” and a second draft proposed by the Secretary-General.” 

During its twelfth session, the Economic and Social Council was also to con- 
sider the applications submitted by the German Federal Republic and Viet 
Nam for membership in UNESCO.” 


Commodity Problems 


An International Tin Conference, convened under the auspices of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, met in Geneva from October 25 to November 21, 
1950, with some 25 countries or areas in attendance as well as representatives 
of FAO and ILO. The Conference was to consider international measures 
designed to meet the special difficulties which existed or were expected to arise 
concerning tin and the incorporation of such measures in an international agree- 
ment. The International Tin Study Group had submitted a draft international 
agreement as a basis for discussion.” The conference decided to adjourn after 
recognizing that, when a surplus or shortage of tin was expected to occur, inter- 
governmental cooperation and action would be desirable. The conference 
expected that difficulties might arise which would require such cooperation and 
action, but concluded that the draft agreement submitted by the International 
Tin Study Group and the various measures proposed in the course of the con- 
ference differed so widely that further examination by the governments con- 
cemed was needed. The conference, therefore, instructed its chairman to keep 
under review the further discussions and conclusions of the Tin Study Group, 
to consult with the conference’s Steering Committee concerning a suitable date 
for resumption of the conference, and to consult with the United Nations 
Secretary-General upon the further provisions of the services and facilities of 
the conference.” 


Other Matters 


Having resumed its eleventh session, the Council completed its revision of 
the calendar of conferences for 1951. The Council deferred until its twelfth 


*= Document E/1874, December 20, 1950. 2° See International Organization, IV, p. 544. 
* Document E/L.134, January 9, 1950. %® Document E/CONF.12/5, November 21, 
™ Document E/L.135, December 14, 1950. 1950. 

* Document E/1883, December 28, 1950. 
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session its decision on the date and place of.the 1951 session of the Subcom. 
mission on Statistical Sampling, pending receipt of views of the members of 
the Statistical Commission; and determined that a session of the Subcommission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities should 
be held during 1951, the date and place of the session to be decided at the 
Council’s next session.” 


™ For the revised calendar of conferences for 1951, see Document E/1877, December 26, 1950. 
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SECRETARIAT 


| Reappointment of the Secretary-General 


The General Assembly of the United Nations voted on November 1, 1950 to 
continue Trygve Lie in the office of the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
for an additional three years and following the vote, Mr. Lie addressed the 
plenary meeting. He stated that the United Nations could not function effec- 


"tively unless the Secretariat acted in loyal conformity with the decisions and 


recommendations of the organs of the United Nations and by the same token 


_ the Secretariat must act in the collective interest of the United Nations. He 


pledged that as Secretary-General he would remain impartial to all countries. 
He pointed out that the United Nations’ road to peace required universal collec- 
tive security, but that a persistent effort for the reconciliation of conflicting 
interests plus a strong program for an adequate standard of living throughout 
the world were also necessary for peace.’ 


United Nations Postal Administration 


On November 17, 1950 the General Assembly approved the plan for a 
United Nations Postal Administration and authorized the Secretary-General to 
sign the draft agreement with the United States.*, The plan provided that the 
Post Office Department of the United States would operate at its own expense 
the United Nations post office at permanent headquarters in New York which 
was to have the postal address of United Nations, New York. The United 
Nations was to issue its own stamps which would be valid as postage only on 
mail posted at permanent headquarters. It was also planned that the United 
Nations would operate a separate sales agency for sale of stamps to philatelists. 
It was estimated by Mr. Lie that sales of the stamps would amount to $300,000 
the first year and that the expenses for the postal administration, including the 
$5,000 to be awarded to the winners of an international stamp design contest, 
would be $83,000 for the first year. The Secretary-General appointed a com- 
mittee to approve the stamp designs and appointed Bertil A. Renborg to head 
the new postal administration which was established January 1, 1951.’ 


United Nations Broadcasting System 


The Secretary-General presented a plan to the General Assembly for the 
establishment of an independent United Nations radio network which would 
enable people throughout the world to hear the actual meetings of the United 
Nations organs and United Nations news broadcasts. Under the plan proposed 
the United Nations would construct minimum facilities to service areas which 


*General Assembly, Official Records (5th ses- 2 New York Times, November 17, 1950. 
sion), p. 291. 2 United Nations, Bulletin, IX, p. 611. 
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could not be effectively or appropriately served by national facilities. It was 
planned that frequencies would be made available to the United Nations as a 
result of an agreement made in 1947 between the United Nations and Switzer. 
land which transferred the rights and the use of frequencies formerly used by 
the League of Nations. It was estimated that the cost of the venture would 
be $1,983,000 and the Secretary-General advised that outside revenue be 
sought.* 


Relations with the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission 


A plan for the integration of the Penal and Penitentiary Commission into the 
United Nations Secretariat was put forward. The suggested plan called for the 
IPPC to place its residual assets in a trust fund to be used for purposes con- 
sistent with the commission’s work, but provided that the United Nations would 
not be responsible for the liabilities of the organization. The commission made 
a gift of its library and archives to the United Nations and the Secretary-General 
arranged for the transfer. Under the draft plan all United Nations Members, 
IPPC members and other states named by ECOSOC were invited to name 
expert representatives to serve as individual correspondents with the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs and to meet as United Nations consultative groups. It 
was agreed that the Secretary-General would select a number of the experts 
to meet annually as an ad hoc advisory committee.’ 


Administrative Matters 


Pursuant to a Security Council resolution of July 31, 1950 and an ECOSOC 
resolution of August 14, 1950, a United Nations Korean Relief Assistance Fund 
was established to be administered by the Secretary-General who was to com- 
municate all offers of assistance to the United Nations Unified Command.‘ 

The Permanent Financial Regulations were approved by the General Assem- 
bly during its fifth session; the Permanent Financial Regulations replaced the 
provisional regulations which were adopted in 1947 and provided greater uni- 
formity in financial practices between the specialized agencies and the United 
Nations.’ Byron Price, Assistant Secretary-General of the Department of Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Services of the Secretariat, reported to the Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Committee of the General Assembly that more funds 
would be necessary for the completion of the permanent headquarters due to 
unexpected increases in the cost of construction." 


4 Ibid., p. 618. 7 United Nations, Bulletin, IX, p. 615. 
5 Ibid., p. 616. 8 New York Times, November 15, 1950. 
*Document ST/AFS/SGB/90, September 8, 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case 


The International Court of Justice handed down its decision in the Colom- 
bian-Peruvian asylum case on November 20, 1950.’ The application had been 
submitted by Colombia to the Court under article 7 of the Protocol of Friend- 
ship and Cooperation between Colombia and Peru, Articles 40 and 36, para- 
graph 1 of the Statute, and article 32 of the rules of procedure. Colombia 
submitted two questions for the Court’s adjudication: 1) within the limits of the 
obligations resulting from the Bolivarian Agreement on Extradition of 1911 
and the Havana Convention of 1938 in particular, and general American inter- 
national law, was Colombia competent to qualify unilaterally and definitively 
the nature of the offense for which diplomatic asylum had been granted, and 
2) was Peru, the territorial state, obliged to grant a safe-conduct to Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre, the refugee who had been granted asylum in the Colombian 
embassy in Lima.* The pertinent facts of the case were: 1) on October 3, 1948 
there had been a military rebellion in Peru which had been put down immedi- 
ately; 2) on October 4, 1948 the Peruvian government charged the American 
People’s Revolutionary Alliance, a political party of which Haya de la Torre 
was the leader, with attempted rebellion and stated that its leaders would be 
brought to justice; 3) on October 27, 1948 there was a coup detat in Peru 
and a subsequent decree which prescribed summary procedure in cases of 
rebellion; and 4) on January 3, 1949 Haya de la Torre sought and was granted 
asylum in the Colombian embassy.’ 

The Court examined the Bolivarian Agreement of 1911 which in article 18 
recognized the right of asylum in conformity with the principles of international 
law, but found there was no principle of international law granting a unilateral 
and definitive qualification for the grant of asylum. The Court stated that the 
grant of diplomatic asylum as compared with asylum granted outside the terri- 
torial state involves a derogation of sovereignty and would constitute inter- 
vention in the affairs of the territorial state.‘ The Court then examined the 
Havana Convention of 1928, the second treaty invoked by Colombia, and 
found that, although the instrument laid down rules for diplomatic asylum it 
did not grant the right of unilateral qualification of the offense and in the 
opinion of the Court such competence was not inherent in the treaty. As evi- 
dence of the practice of American international law, Colombia referred to the 
Montevideo Convention, intended as a modification of the Havana Convention, 
but it had not been ratified by Peru and was not applicable. No clear-cut 
practice to substantiate the Colombian contention was found and the Court 


‘For background on this case, see Inter- of November 20, 1950; ICJ Reports 1950, 
national Organization, IV, p. 124, 670. p. 272. 

*ICJ (1950) General List No. 7. ‘ Ibid., p. 274, 275. 

*Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case, Judgment 
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ruled by a vote of 14 to 2 that Colombia did not have the competence ty 
qualify the offense unilaterally.’ 

The Court then considered the second submission of Colombia: that Per 
was obliged to grant a safe-conduct to the refugee. It found that several 
conditions were necessary to entitle such a request of Peru: 1) the asylum had 
to be regularly granted and maintained; 2) the asylum had to have been 
granted to a political offender not accused of a common crime; and 8) the 
asylum could be granted only in urgent cases and for a period strictly indjs. 
pensable to the safety of the refugee.’ Article 2 of the Havana Convention of 
1928 was interpreted by the Court as entitling the asylum granting state to 
seek a safe-conduct from the territorial state only after the departure of the 
offender had been requested by the territorial state; Peru had made no request 
for Haya de la Torre’s departure and it was adjudged by a vote of 15 to 1 that 
Peru was not obliged to grant a safe-conduct.' 

The government of Peru submitted, under article 63 of the rules of procedure, 
a counter-claim contending that the grant of asylum had been made in violation 
of article 1, paragraph 1 and article 2, paragraph 2, item 1 of the Havana Con- 
vention of 1928.* The Court did not hold with the Colombian claim that the 
Peruvian counter-claim had no connection with the original submissions. Arti- 
cle 1, paragraph 1 of the Havana Convention of 1928 declared that it was not 
permissible to grant asylum for common crimes, but the Court held that the 
sole accusation against Haya de la Torre was that of military rebellion which 
the Court nor the Peruvian government believed to be a common crime; the 
Peruvian Code of Military Justice of 1939 in article 248 differentiated between 
military rebellion and common crime. Article 2, paragraph 2, item 1 main- 
tained that asylum could not be granted except in urgent cases and for a period 
of time strictly indispensable to insure in some way or other the refugees safety. 
The Court stated that a “grant of asylum is not an instantaneous act which 
terminates with the admission at a given moment, of a refugee to an embassy 
or a legation. Any grant of asylum results in, and in consequence logically 
implies, a state of protection; the asylum is granted as long as the continued 
presence of the refugee in the embassy prolongs this protection.” Asylum also 
could not be opposed to the operation of justice in the Court’s opinion. The 
exception to the rule could only occur, if in the guise of justice, arbitrary action 
were substituted for the rule of law. The Court declared that asylum had not 
been sought until three months after the rebellion and that at that time there 
had been danger to the refugee’s safety; safety in the sense that the refugee 
was protected by the government against arbitrary action and enjoyed the bene- 
fit of the law, as well as personal safety, but it could not mean protection against 
the regular application of the laws. Although a state of siege existed at the 
time in Peru it had not been shown that there was a subordination of justice to 


5 Ibid., p. 276, 277, 288. ® Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case, Judgment 
* Ibid., p. 278. of November 20, 1950; ICJ Reports 1950, 
1 Ibid., p. 279. p- 280, 281. 


SICJ (1950) General List No. 7. 
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the executive authority and the decree of November 4, 1948 providing for 
courts-martial against offenses of military rebellion contained no provision for 
application retroactively against offenses committed prior to its publication. 
The Court upheld, by a vote of 10 to 6, the Peruvian counter-claim that the 

lum had been granted in violation of article 2, paragraph 2 of the conven- 
tion by the fact that there had been no sense of urgency, although it denied by 
a vote of 15 to 1 that asylum had been granted in violation of article 1, para- 
gaph 1 of the Havana Convention which prohibited asylum to a person 
charged with a common crime.” 

The Court concluded that the Havana Convention of 1928 could not have 
intended to afford a general protection of asylum to a person prosecuted for 
political offenses, either in the course of revolutionary events, or in the troubled 
times which follow, for the reason that it must be assumed that such events 
interfere with the administration of justice and such an adoption would lead 
to foreign interference of an offensive nature in the domestic affairs of states. 
The grant of asylum was inseparable from the protection it provided which in 
this case was against legal proceedings; a reason not recognized by article 2, 
paragraph 2 of the Havana Convention of 1928." Dissenting opinions of 
Judges Alvarez, Zoricic, Badawi, Pasha Read, Azevado and Caicedo (ad hoc) 
were appended to the judgment. 


Request of Interpretation of the Asylum Case 


On November 20, 1950, the same day upon which the Court handed down 
its opinion on the Colombian-Peruvian asylum case, the Colombian government 
deposited a request for an interpretation of the judgment rendered. The request 
was based on Article 60 of the Statute and Articles 79 and 80 of the rules of 
the Court.” Colombia asked whether or not the judgment of November 20 was 
to be construed as meaning: 1) that legal effects were to be attributed to the 
qualification of the offense imputed to Haya de la Torre made by the Colombian 
ambassador at Lima; 2) that Peru was not entitled to demand surrender of the 
refugee and that Colombia was not bound to surrender him; and 3) or on the 
contrary that Colombia was bound to surrender the refugee. On November 
2, 1950 the Court rendered its judgment on the request for an interpretation 
and held by a vote of 12 to 1 that the request was inadmissible. In its judgment 
the Court noted that the object of an interpretation must be for clarification as 
to meaning and scope of what had been decided by the judgment, and that it 
was necessary that there should be a dispute between the parties as to the 
meaning and scope of the judgment. The Court found that the first question 
had not been submitted by both parties for clarification and that the remaining 
two questions amounted to an alternative dealing with the surrender of the 
tfugee—a point which had not been included in the submissions of the two 
parties and upon which the Court could make no decision without the respective 


"Ibid., p. 282-284. 21CJ Communiqué 50/44, November 21, 
"Ibid., p. 285-287. 1950. 
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views of the two governments. The Court stated that the “gaps” in the judg. 
ment claimed by Colombia in reality concerned new points which were not 
within the limits of the judgment as fixed by the original submissions.” 


The Second Colombian-Peruvian Asylum Case 


On December 13, 1950, following the Court’s judgment on the Colombian 
request for an interpretation of the decision of November 20, 1950, Colombia 
instituted proceedings under the Protocol of Friendship and Cooperation 
between Colombia and Peru and Articles 36 and 37 of the Statute of the Court, 
The request submitted by Colombia noted that on November 28, 1950 the 
government of Peru had requested the immediate delivery of the refugee 
Victor Raul Haya de la Torre on the basis of the judgment of November 20, 
1950; the government of Colombia contested that after careful perusal of the 
two judgments already handed down by the Court it could find no reason 
obliging it to accede to the Peruvian demand. The Colombian government 
asked the Court to adjudge and declare, whether Peru entered an appearance 
or not, to determine the manner in which effect should be given to the judgment 
of November 20, 1950 and in particular, whether Colombia was or was not 
bound to deliver Haya de la Torre to the government of Peru. In the event 
that the claim were dismissed, Colombia asked the Court to declare whether or 
not it was bound to deliver the refugee to Peru in accordance with the law in 
force between the two governments and American international law. The 
Colombian government declared that it was willing to accept a judgment by 
the Court ex aequo et bono in accordance with Article 38 of the Statute.” 


Advisory Opinion on the Genocide Convention 


A request for an advisory opinion was submitted to the Court by a resolution 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations of November 16, 1950. The 
Court was invited to give its opinion on the following questions in so far as they 
concern the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide in the event of a state ratifying or acceding to the convention subject 
to a reservation made on ratification, accession or signature followed by ratifica- 
tion; 1) could the reserving state be regarded as a party to the convention 
while it still maintained its reservation, if the reservation were objected to by 
one or more parties of the convention; 2) if the answer were in the affirmative 
what would be the effect of the reservation as between the reserving state and 
the parties which objected to the reservation and those who accepted it; and 
3) what would be the legal effect as regards the answer to the first question, if 
an objection to a reservation were made by a signatory which had not yet 
ratified or by a state entitled to sign or accede but which had not yet done so? 
The President of the Court fixed January 21, 1951 as the date of expiration of 
the time limit for the submission of written statements by the states invited to 


13 Tbid., 50/46, November 27, 1950. %4ICJ (1950) General List No. 14. 
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sign the convention, the International Labor Organization and the Organiza- 
tion of American States. These states and organizations were considered able 
to furnish information on the questions to be determined by the Court.” 


French Moroccan Case 


France filed an application with the registry of the Court instituting proceed- 
ings against the United States on October 28, 1950. The application invoked 
the declarations by which the governments of France and the United States 
had accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court and Article 36, para- 
graph 2 of the Statute of the Court. The application of the French government 
requested adjudication of United States treaty rights in Morocco and stated that 
the United States had protested to France against measures taken in December 
1948 by the Shereefian government subjecting to license such imports to 
Morocco which did not involve an official allocation of currency and limiting 
these imports to certain products indispensable to the economic system of 
Morocco. The United States stated in its protest that these measures affected 
the rights which the United States regarded as pertaining to it under its treaties 
with Morocco, especially the treaty of September 16, 1836 which stated that 
n0 Moroccan laws or regulations could be applied to nationals of the United 
States without its previous consent. France asked the Court to declare that the 
United States was not within its rights in making such a claim, that United 
States’ nationals were not entitled to preferential treatment and should be sub- 
ject to the laws and regulations in force within the Shereefian Empire.* The 
Court fixed the time limits for the deposit of the documents of the written proce- 
dure as follows: for the memorial of France, March 1, 1951; counter-memorial 
of the United States, July 1, 1951; for the reply of the French government, 
September 1, 1951; and rejoinder of the United States, November 1, 1951.” 


 Ibid., 50/47, December 1, 1950. 11 Tbid., 50/45, November 23, 1950. 
*Ibid., 50/41, October 28, 1950. 





II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Fifth Annual Report of the Director-General 


In the annual report on the work of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
for the year 1949/50,’ the Director-General, Norris E. Dodd, stated that FAO 
activities especially in technical assistance and farming methods could fill a 
great need in existing world conditions. Recent developments expected to 
have an influence on FAO were listed as the 1) Korean crisis, 2) expanded 
technical assistance program, 3) removal of FAO headquarters to Rome and 
4) possibility of ECOSOC studies on full employment. There was to be a 
continued differentiation between the usual technical assistance program of 
FAO which was concerned with short-range projects and the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program which would involve the assignment of technicians 
for lengthy periods; the two programs were to be subject to separate accounting. 
The removal of the organization’s headquarters to Rome necessitated the estab- 
lishment of a regional office in North America to maintain close contact with 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund because with the expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram cooperation with these agencies was more important than ever. The 
Director-General proposed that four sub-regional offices for Latin America be 
established: one at Mexico City for Mexico and the Caribbean area, one at 
Rio de Janeiro for the eastern portion of South America, and another at San- 
tiago for the western portion of South America, and finally one at Bogota or 
Caragas for the Gran Colombian region.’ 

Mr. Dodd reported that the demand for agricultural products had been 
stronger since the outbreak of the Korean conflict, but that the Korean situation 
would bring no significant change in prospects for food and agricultural pro- 
duction and supplies in 1950/51 which appeared to be more optimistic than 
the previous year. It was expected that the expanded military program would 
raise purchasing power and strengthen in many countries the strong prospec- 
tive demand for food and agricultural products and that the volume of inter- 
national trade would rise and tend to improve. The problems to be faced by 
FAO were 1) distribution of scarce commodities, 2) how to obtain direct in- 
creases in products which need years to develop and 3) the action to be taken 
by FAO in relief and rehabilitation.’ 

Mr. Dodd noted that FAO aid in the relief and rehabilitation of Korea might 
bring an extension of the functions of the organization and felt that any action 

1 For summaries of the activities of FAO for 2 Document CL 10/3, September 20, 1950. 


the year 1949/50, see International Organiza- 3 Document CL 10/2, October 25, 1950. 
tion, III, p. 704; IV, p. 126, 313, 479. 
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in this realm on the part of FAO should be part of an integrated program of 
the specialized agencies. 


Tenth Session of the Council 


The tenth session of the Council of FAO met in Washington from October 
95 to November 1, 1950. Viscount Bruce of Melbourne served as chairman. 
The Council reviewed the plans for the special session of the Conference, the 
long-term trends and objectives of FAO, the world food situation and FAO’s 
relations with other international organizations.‘ 


Committee on Commodity Problems: The Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems reported that its work had been largely concerned with the sale of sur- 
plus foods and made the following recommendations that surpluses be: 1) 
utilized to provide food for workers on economic development projects; 2) 
used to provide at least initial food supplies in connection with large scale 
immigration projects; 3) drawn upon for relief and rehabilitation use during 
famines, earthquakes and other emergencies. In response to the previous sug- 
gestions of the Council that new methods be sought to achieve price stability, 
international machinery for the disposal of surpluses and integration of multi- 
lateral commodity arrangements, the committee noted that any measures would 
have to be taken in the light of, and be consistent with, the more general 
economic policies being pursued at the time. The committee felt that in some 
cases individual commodity agreements could contribute materially to the 
achievement of price stability and the avoidance of surpluses. It was noted 
that, prior to the coming into force of the International Trade Organization, the 
Interim Coordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrangements 
was charged with the responsibility for coordinating international commodity 


, arrangements and suggested to the Council that 1) governments make greater 


use of the existing procedures in dealing with individual commodity problems, 
2) FAO and ICCICA should take greater initiative in using these procedures, 
and 3) all appropriate steps be taken to increase FAO’s effectiveness in study 
groups and conferences on commodities.” The Council adopted the report of 
the committee and agreed that it should be transmitted to the Conference 
although not as a recommendation.* 


Headquarters Advisory Committee: The estimated cost of the removal of 
FAO headquarters to Rome was revised downward from $1,606,000 to 
$1,586,500 in October 1950 upon the recommendation of the ninth session of 
the Council.’ The Headquarters Agreement Committee reported there were 
no insuperable problems to the move but called the attention of the Council to: 
1) the headquarters agreement signed by FAO and Italy on October 31, 1950 
and the need for its ratification, 2) the completion dates for the new head- 
quarters buildings, 3) the probable inadequacy of the $800,000 loan granted 


‘Document CL 10/1, August 14, 1950. * Document CL 10/SR 6, October 31, 1950. 
‘Document CL 10/4, September 28, 1950. ™Document CL 10/6, October 25, 1950. 
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by the United Nations’ and 4) the problems raised by the planning of the 
move. The committee suggested that the members be requested to pay their 
1951 contributions as early as possible and recommended that the United Na- 
tions cost-of-living survey which indicated a differential between Washington 
and Rome as minus ten percent be instituted.’ 

The Council after surveying the world food situation and its outlook appointed 
a drafting committee composed of delegates from Australia, Canada, Brazil, 
Egypt, Denmark, France, India, Mexico, the United Kingdom, Yugoslavia and 
the United States to draft a statement on the subject for the eleventh session 
of the Council.” 


Special Session of the Cenferenes 


A special session of the Conference of FAO convened in Washington, No- | 


vember 3 to 11, 1950, to consider applications for membership, and financial 
and administrative problems of the organization. The Conference elected to 
membership the German Federal Republic, Spain, the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, Viet Nam and Cambodia which brought the total membership of the 
organization to 66." By a vote of 42 to 0 with Burma abstaining the Confer- 
ence voted to continue the Committee on Commodity Problems but without 
the authority to administer world food stocks for emergency war and famine 
relief.” 

The Conference approved the report of the General Committee which recom- 
mended that the terms of the six members due to retire from the Council in 
1950 be prolonged for one year and that the elections be held at the 1951 con- 
ference. The incumbent Director-General and Chairman of the Council were 
also reappointed for another year.” The Conference requested the Council to 
make nominations for a Director-General and for an independent chairman 
of the Council.” 

The Conference approved the Director-General’s program for technical as- 
sistance and urged that special attention be given to the question of land tenure 
and problems of immigration and land settlement. The Director-General was 
authorized to cooperate fully with the action taken by the United Nations in 
Korean relief and rehabilitation.” 

The Conference requested the Council to study with regard to future pro- 
grams of work: 1) the degree to which effective decentralization could be 
carried out without duplication of effort, 2) the extent to which use could be 
made of research institutions and temporary consultants on a larger scale, 3) 
the planning of FAO activities to achieve a maximum of coordination with the 
United Nations, regional commissions and other specialized agencies in fields 

8 The loan was approved by the Administra- 12 Ibid., November 10, 1950. 


tive and Budgetary Committee of the United 13 Provisional Report of the Special Session 
Nations General Assembly on October 19, 1950. of the Conference, Document 50/2496. 


United Nations, Bulletin, IX, p. 546. 44 Document CL 11/2, November 13, 1950. 
* Document CL 10/8, October 25, 1950. % Provisional Report of the Special Session 
10 Document CL 11/6, November 15, 1950. of the Conference, Document 50/2496. 


11 New York Times, November 11, 1950. 
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of FAO interest, 4) the collection of information from member governments 
and the use of the material in framing the program of work, 5) the relative 
importance to be given to activities of the organization in the several fields of 
its competence and long-term policies to be adopted within the fields and 6) 
the total expenditure to be adopted as the basis for the planning of the regular 
budgets of work for 1952 and 1953. The Committee on Financial Control was 
requested by the Conference to continue the study of financial regulations of 


the organization and to study the problem of currency contributions.” 


Eleventh Session of the Council 


The eleventh session of the Council opened November 13, 1950 in Washing- 
ton following the special session of the Conference. The Council heard and 
adopted as official the statement of the drafting committee on the world food 
situation. The committee reported that the year 1950, from a producers’ view- 
point had been profitable despite the continued problem of the dollar gap. 
Consumer statistics showed that the average food supplied per caput per diem 
was greater in the year 1949/50 than in 1948/49 but that food supplies were 
not evenly spread throughout the world. It was also reported that in the aggre- 
gate the availability of food and industrial raw material, except cotton, would 
be in slightly greater volume than it had been in 1949/50. The events in Korea 
brought a change which had been felt especially in the sphere of industrial 
raw materials for there had been a substantial demand for these products for 
stockpiling purposes. The committee felt that the diversion of productive 
effort to military uses would diminish the availability of certain agricultural 
requisites such as machinery, chemicals, steel and nitrogenous fertilizers.” 

The Council recorded its interest in the ECOSOC resolution on full employ- 
ment and offered the collaboration of FAO in the collection of information 
relating to food and agriculture and authorized the Director-General to fulfill 
any request for such collaboration.” The Council appointed a working party 
to study long-range activities of FAO and scheduled the next Council meeting 
for June 11, 1951 in Rome.” 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors 


The fifth annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development met simultaneously in Paris from Septem- 
ber 6 to 14, 1950 with the Board of Governors of the International Fund.’ 


*Document CL 11/2, November 13, 1950. 1For summary of the annual report of the 
* Document CL 11/6, November 15, 1950. Bank, see International Organization, IV, p. 
* Document CL 11/9, November 13, 1950. 673; for summary of the joint session of the 


*Document CL 11/SR 8, November 14, Boards of Governors of the Bank and the Fund, 
1950. see this issue, p. 206. 
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In a supplementary report by the President to the Board, Mr. Black announced 
that the Bank had informed the government of Iran of its willingness to open 
discussions for a loan of up to $3 million to meet the foreign exchange require. 
ments for the project for rehabilitation and expansion of the port of Khor. 
ramshahr, and that the Bank had concluded its preliminary review of the 
proposed development program for southern Italy. The Bank notified the 
Italian government that it was prepared to send representatives to Italy immedi. 
ately to examine the technical features of the program and to select individual 
projects which might be suitable for Bank financing. Between July 1, 1949 
and September 1, 1950 the Bank made sixteen loans totalling $315.7 million 
bringing the total of loans granted up to September 1, 1950 to $965.8 million, 
On September 14 the board approved the reports of the Committee on Organi- 
zation and Administration, of the Executive Directors on the establishment of 
reserve and disposition of surplus, and approved the recommendation that a 
study be made of the Advisory Council and that until the study was completed 
the election of new members to the council be deferred. At the September 15 
meeting nine Executive Directors were elected to serve two-year terms. Czecho- 
slovakia abstained from voting and was therefore not represented on the new 
board. At the same time, the Executive Directors representing the five largest 
stockholders of the Bank were appointed: one each from the United States, 
United Kingdom, China, France and India.’ 


Activities of the Bank 


On September 10, 1950 the International Monetary Fund and the Inter 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development announced the publication 
of the first issue of Direction of International Trade, a monthly bulletin report- 
ing in United States dollars the trade of 92 countries. All countries were asked 
to send their country-by-country trade statistics to the Fund and in cases in 
which no current data were available, the bulletin showed figures reported by 
other nations which had received exports from, or provided imports to, that 
country. By this means a large amount of information was assembled on the 
trade of the Soviet Union and Argentina.’ 

During the month of September the governments of Iceland and Norway 
took action to make their currencies more readily available to the Bank for 
lending purposes. Iceland consented, subject to consultation with the Bank, 
to the use for lending of the entire eighteen percent portion of its capital sub- 
scription. The government of Norway released the equivalent of $100,000 
from its eighteen percent portion for the Bank’s use. Subject to consultation 
with the Bank in some cases, the following countries by the fall of 1950 had 
released all or part of their subscriptions: Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, El Salvador, Finland, France, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Iceland, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, United Kingdom, 
United States and Yugoslavia.‘ 


2 International Bank Press Release 215, Sep- 3 Ibid., 211, September 10, 1950. 
tember 15, 1950. 4 Ibid., 214, September 14, 1950. 
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During October 1950 the first sale, without a Bank guarantee, was made of 
bonds from the Bank’s loan portfolio. The sales included $448,000 of three 
and one-fourth percent Grand Duchy of Luxembourg bonds and the equivalent 
of about $617,000 of three percent Herstelbank bonds payable in Swiss francs. 
The one percent commission was no longer to be payable with respect to the 
amounts of bonds sold without the Bank’s guarantee. In addition to the savings 
to the borrowers, the sale of the securities was in accordance with one of the 
Bank's aims of establishing contacts between its borrowers and investment 


markets.” 


Loan Agreements 


During October loans were made by the International Bank to four countries: 
Mexico, Turkey, Thailand and Colombia. The first of these, to Mexico, was a 
new type of loan designed to help large and small private enterprises through 
the private banks of a member country. The loan, signed on October 18, 1950, 
was a credit of $10,000,000 to a consortium of banks in Mexico. Members of 
the consortium were to obtain loans under the line of credit in order to enable 
them to finance the cost of imports required for specific development projects 
submitted by Mexican firms and approved by both the consortium and by the 
Bank. The loan was guaranteed by the Mexican government. The Bank, while 
retaining power to ensure that the loans conformed to its standards and gen- 
eal objectives, delegated to the consortium the greater part of the screening 
of projects. In the selection of projects, the tests of economic and technical 
feasibility and of the credit standing of the applicant were to be supplemented 
by the broad general criteria of the foreign exchange earning or saving possi- 
bilities and the measure in which the project would contribute to the develop- 
ment of the Mexican economy.* 

On October 19, the Bank announced that it had made a loan of $9,000,000 
to the Industrial Development Bank of Turkey to finance the cost of imports 
for industrial development projects undertaken by private enterprises in the 
country. The new industrial bank which had been established in June 1950 
with the aid of the International Bank, was to help in the expansion and mod- 
‘mization of existing private industries, to stimulate investment of foreign and 
domestic private capital and to develop a market for industrial securities in 
Turkey." 

Three loans totalling $25,500,000 were granted to the Kingdom of Thailand 
by the International Bank on October 27, 1950 for the rehabilitation of the 
Royal State Railways, the development of the port of Bangkok and for irriga- 
tion, drainage and water communications in the Central Plain. The rehabilita- 
tin of the railways was a project still to be completed in the postwar 
teonstruction of the country, the developments in the port facilities would 

‘Ibid., 225, November 2, 1950. ' International Bank Press Release 219, Octo- 

'Ibid., 218, October 18, 1950; International ber 19, 1950; International Bank for Recon- 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Loan struction and Development, Loan Number 34 
Number 88 ME, October 18, 1950. TU, October 19, 1950. 
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allow larger vessels entrance and the irrigation of the Central Plain was ex. 
pected to add appreciably to the rice production.’ 

On November 2 the International Bank made a loan of $3,530,000 to the 
Central Hidroelectica del Rio Anchicaya Limitada, a publicly-owned electric 
power company in Colombia, for the construction of a hydroelectric plant on 
the Anchicaya River which would aid economic development in the Cauca 
Valley. The loan, guaranteed by the Colombian government was to be used 
to finance the major part of the foreign exchange costs of the project and had 
been under consideration for the past year by a mission sponsored jointly by 
the Bank and the Bank of the Republic of Colombia. The mission, which had 
made a general survey of the Colombian economy, stressed the importance of 
power development in the country and of the economic development of the 
Cauca Valley.’ 


Visiting Missions 

Three Bank missions left Washington during October for visits to Pakistan, 
Uruguay, Syria and Iraq. At the invitation of the government of Pakistan, a 
mission had been dispatched to that country to survey a variety of projects 
part of the government’s program for economic development. The mission was 
to assist the government in determining what preliminary surveys and engi- 
neering work would be required, the relative importance of the projects to 
Pakistan’s economy and ways and means of financing the projects.” An agri- 
cultural survey mission, jointly sponsored by the International Bank and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, left for Uruguay on October 14. Organized 
at the request of the Uruguayan government, the mission was to make a survey 
of Uruguay’s agricultural economy and in particular, to investigate agricultural 
production, marketing and prices, pasture and forage, dairying, soils and fer- 
tilizer, agricultural engineering, forestry, agricultural extension service and 
cold storage. The report:of the mission, with its recommendations, was ex- 
pected to suggest the means for fundamental development of the agricultural 
economy of that country.” 

At the invitation of the governments of Syria and Iraq, a mission left on 
October 29, 1950 for Damascus and Bagdad to make an on-the-spot study of 
local conditions in each country. It was the first Bank mission sent to Syria 
and while there, it was to make a general study of the country’s financial and 
economic condition as well as to review the desirability and relative priority 
of the projects constituting the Syrian government’s long-range development 
program. In Iraq, the mission was to study the development in Iraq's financial 
and economic position and to examine development projects for which the 
government had asked additional Bank financing.” 


8 International Bank Press Release 224, Octo- 1° International Bank Press Release 216, Oc- 
ber 30, 1950. tober 13, 1950. 

® International Financial News Survey, III, 11 Tbid., 217, October 13, 1950. 
November 10, 1950; International Bank for 12 Thid., 223, October 28, 1950. 
Reconstruction and Development, Loan Number 
88 CO, November 2, 1950. 
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Part Two of the Eleventh Session of the Council 


The second part of the eleventh session of the Council of ICAO was con- 
yened in Montreal on September 27, 1950." The government of Spain dis- 
patched a delegation to Montreal to take part in the meetings and arrange for 
that government's entry into the International Civil Aviation Organization.’ The 
agenda included: 1) appointment of members to serve on the Air Navigation 
Commission, Air Transport Committee, the Committee on Joint Support of Air 
Navigation Services, and the Finance Committee; 2) the proposals of the 
Secretary-General, Dr. Albert Roper, for reorganization of the secretariat and 
the question of his successor for 1951; 3) the site for a permanent office for 
the far east and the Pacific; 4) schedules for meetings of the subordinate bodies 
of the organization for 1952; and 5) a preliminary scale of contributions for 
1952. The work of the Air Navigation Commission was surveyed in the report 
of the commission on 1) “differences” from ICAO standards, 2) sites for AIR, 
OPS and COM division meetings, and 3) necessary changes in abbreviations 
and symbols. Special attention was given to the formulation of ICAO’s position 
on charges for airline operated agency messages carried over the aeronautical 
network and a study of this problem was to be undertaken in collaboration 
with the International Telecommunication Union. The Council also was to 
discuss the communication to the Universal Postal Union on air mail charges , 
upon which the member governments had made comments. 

Consideration of the work of the Air Transport Committee on 1) the analysis 
of the rights conferred by article five of the convention of ICAO, 2) the defini- 
tion of “scheduled international air service,” 3) multiple and unfair taxation, 
and 4) the problems of registration and certification arising from the delivery 
of aircraft by air was to be undertaken by the Council as well as ICAO projects 
under the United Nations technical assistance program. Two further proposals 
to be considered by the Council were: 1) the recommendation of the north 
Pacific regional air navigation meeting of 1948 that a system of ocean stations 
similar to that of the north Atlantic be established in the north Pacific and 2) a 
proposal that the future maintenance of the Greenland Icecap Station be oper- 
ated at international expense. Legal questions which confronted the Council 
were the interpretation requested by the Pakistan government of provisions of 
the convention of ICAO and the International Air Service Transit agreement 
covering the right of aircraft of one member state to fly over the territory of 
another member state, and the establishment of procedures for reporting in- 
dividual cases of alleged breaches of, or non-compliance with, national 
aeronautical regulations.’ 

*For a summary of the action taken by the 2 New York Times, November 7, 1950. 


Council at the first part of the eleventh session, * ICAO Monthly Bulletin, October 1950, p. 3. 
see International Organization, IV, p. 675-677. 
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Technical Meetings 


The fifth session of the Air Navigation Commission met September 19, 1950 
to formulate recommendations on technical and air navigation matters for the 
Council. The commission examined amendments to the codes of standard 
and recommended practices which aimed at producing greater safety and 
removing ambiguities from the texts. The commission reviewed draft docu- 
ments on accident investigation and airdromes and compiled a report on the 
comments received from various governments upon them. Differing views of 
member states on the question of recognition of airworthiness certificates issued 
in compliance with international standards for the import and export of aircraft 
were deliberated by the commission.‘ 


Regional Organizations 


A middle east regional air navigation meeting opened in Istanbul on October 
17, 1950. The meeting was convened for the purpose of reviewing the status 
of implementation of the recommendations of the first middle east regional 
meeting held in 1946, and revising the regional plan on the basis of present 
operational requirements.’ 

ICAO representatives visited Ethiopia and New Zealand to ascertain the 
effect of recommendations made by regional conferences would have in those 
countries while the far east and Pacific offices prepared a consolidated report 
on the present status of the over-all regional plan in that area.’ 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


General Conference 


In preparation for the 34th session of the International Labor Conference, the 
International Labor Organization published recently four reports covering the 
following topics: 1) industrial relations, 2) equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for work of equal value, 3) minimum wage fixing machinery 
in agriculture, and 4) objectives and minimum standards of social security. 
The reports on the first three topics contained summaries of the proceedings 
of the 33rd General Conference relevant to them, while the report on the 
fourth subject envisaged adoption of a new general convention on social 
security. 


Governing Body 

The 113th session of the ILO Governing Body opened in Brussels on Novem- 
ber 13." Included among topics on the agenda were forced labor in eastern 
European countries and violation of trade union rights in Venezuela and Peru. 


* Ibid., p. 4. * ICAO Monthly Bulletin, October 1950, p. 7: 
5 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIII, p. 672. 1 New York Times, November 14, 1950. 
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Technical Activities 

The mission which visited Venezuela for seven weeks in 1949, at the invita- 
tion of the Venezuelan government, published a report in October 1950.’ The 
report concluded that freedom of association in Venezuela “is far from being 
complete” and recommended adoption of certain measures designed to permit 
normal functioning of a healthy trade unionism as well as measures to improve 
Venezuela's social security legislation and its labor inspection services. 

The third session of the petroleum committee was scheduled to meet in 
Geneva from October 24 to November 4. Two questions placed on the com- 
mittee’s agenda by the Governing Body were: 1) a general report on action 
taken in various countries in the light of the conclusions of the committee’s 
first two sessions, on studies and inquiries carried out by the International 
Labor Office concerning the petroleum industry, and on recent events and 
developments in the industry, and 2) the question of social conditions in the 
petroleum industry with special reference to housing and social services. The 
annual report of the committee revealed that the demand for oil continued to 
expand but not at the rate anticipated. 

A three-month tour of African territories was completed by an ILO mission 
in October 1950. The mission’s object was to study labor conditions and 
gather information on possible problems for future ILO consideration. Visited 
in the mission’s tour were Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozambique, Nyasaland, North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo, French Equatorial Africa, the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom and French administration, Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, Gambia, and French West Africa. 

As part of the United Nati »ns-specialized agencies program for the economic 
development of underdeveloyed areas, ILO began providing technical assistance 
to its member countries. Fields in which ILO was providing technical assist- 
ance included vocational guidance and training, employment service organiza- 
tion, migration, labor statistics, handicrafts, industrial welfare, labor inspection, 
labor legislation, industrial relations, agricultural working and living conditions, 
social security, and industrial safety and hygiene. Assistance was being sup- 
plied by missions of experts in the form of seminars, training institutes, meetings 
for the exchange of information, and in various other ways. Countries which 
had requested assistance within ILO’s area of responsibility included Burma, 
Ceylon, Colombia, Ecuador, India, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Thailand, and Turkey.’ 


Other Meetings 


The first session of the committee on work on plantations was scheduled to 
be held at Bandoeng, Indonesia from December 4 to 16, 1950. The com- 


* Industry and Labour, IV, October 15, 1950. *ILO News Service, Ill, September—October 
For the terms of the mission, see International 1950. 
Organization, III, p. 714. 5 Ibid. 


‘International Labor Organization, Freedom 
of Association and Conditions of Work in Vene- 
tuela, Geneva, 1950. 
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mittee was to examine basic problems common to workers on plantations and 
discuss methods of securing, within the framework of ILO, consideration of 
the special problems of plantation workers employed in the different branches‘ 
Creation of this committee had been approved by the Governing Body at its 
107th session in December 1948. 

ILO had approved the following agenda for the first session of the com. 
mittee of experts on indigenous labor, which was to meet at La Paz, Bolivia 
from January 16 to 27, 1951: 1) development of programs of vocational train- 
ing; 2) extension of social insurance and other forms of social assistance; 8) 
protection of indigenous homecrafts; 4) recruitment of indigenous agricultural 
laborers and mineworkers; and 5) industrial safety, particularly in mines.’ 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


The annual joint meeting of the Boards of Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment was held at Paris from September 6 to 14, 1950 at the same time as the 
annual meetings of the Governors of the two organizations. At the opening 
joint meeting of the Fund and the Bank on September 6, the first matter con- 
sidered was a draft resolution submitted by the Governor for Czechoslovakia 
requesting that delegates from the People’s Republic of China be substituted 
for the delegation from the “Kuomintang group”. This proposition was vehe- 
mently resisted by the Governor for China but supported by the Governors for 
India and Yugoslavia. After a show of hands the motion was defeated at 
the second joint meeting. At the fourth joint session it was agreed that the 
sixth annual meeting of the two organizations in 1951 would be held in the 
United States. Following that recommendation the joint session approved the 
nomination of the Governor for Canada (Douglas Abbott) as chairman for the 
ensuing year and the Governors for China, France, India, the United Kingdom 
and the United States as vice-chairmen. 

Press reports indicated that foremost among the problems presented to the 
joint session was the danger of inflation as a result of the western rearmament 
effort. A resolution calling for control of inflation at its source and thus remov- 
ing the need for direct controls on prices and foreign exchange was approved 
in principle, but the conference was unable to reach agreement on the wording. 
Reports further stated that as a result of the meeting the International Bank 
had emerged as the stronger institution of the two, as the Fund was split by 
serious disagreements among its members as to what should be done with its 
resources.’ 

6 Ibid., WB/145, November 14, 1950. summaries of the annual reports of the Bank 


1 Ibid., WB/146, November 15, 1950. and the Fund, see International Organization, 
1 New York Times, September 15, 1950. For IV, p. 673, 679. 
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Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors 


The Gold Committee of the Fund, meeting in closed session during the annual 
meeting, rejected a request by the Union of South Africa for higher gold prices 
and reaffirmed the policy of maintaining the official price of gold at $35 an 
ounce. South Africa had asked that gold-producing countries be allowed to 
sell half its output on the free market at premium prices.” On September 7, 
the Governor for the Union of South Africa requested the board to reverse the 
decision of the gold committee, and claimed that “members are in honour 
bound to correct a serious disequilibrium between the fixed prices of gold and 
the inflated prices of commodities . . . at present it is the gold producing mem- 
bers who are bearing the cost of maintaining the Fund’s policy of relatively 
stable exchange rates.” The report and recommendations of the committee 
were, however, approved by the Governors. 

The Committee on Exchange Restrictions meeting on September 11, 1950 
firmly supported the objectives of the Report on Exchange Restrictions—the 
earliest possible removal of restrictions on transactions for current account. 
Members of the committee stressed the danger that the continuance of restric- 
tis necessitated by present circumstances might lead to their perpetuation 
when they were no longer necessary. All members emphasized the damage 
to world economy in the continued maintenance of exchange restrictions and 
the need to continue work for their elimination. The Committee on Exchange 
Policy met on September 7. Attention was given the necessity for coordinated 
action in the exchange field to achieve an international trade balanced at a 
high level in accordance with the principles of the Fund agreement, rather than 
at a low level by restrictive actions; the importance of coordination among the 
intemational agencies concerned; the effects of devaluation on the payments 
position of various members; the necessity of accompanying measures to pre- 
vent inflation if the full gains from devaluation were to be realized; and the 
advantages of general fiscal and credit measures as against direct controls in 
that respect. Attention was also given the impact which rearmament programs 
were likely to have on members’ attempts to achieve monetary balance and 
stress was given to the danger that an uncontrolled rise in the prices of primary 
products would further embarrass countries’ efforts to prevent inflation. With 
the exception of the Governor for Czechoslovakia the Governors approved the 
report. 

The Committee on Finance and Organization met on September 12. The 
Governor for the Netherlands suggested that the Executive Directors should 
continue their study of the problems connected with the use of the Fund’s 
resources with the special purpose of clarifying the conditions under which 
Fund resources should be used. This suggestion and the report of the com- 
mittee as a whole was approved by the Board. Finally, the Board of Governors 
elected the following Executive Directors of the Fund: J. W. Boyen (Nether- 
lands), Guido Carli (Italy), Leslie Galfried Melville (Australia), Louis Rasmin- 


*New York Times, September 11, 1950. 
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sky (Canada), Ahmed Zaki Bey Saad (Egypt), Ernest de Selliers de Moran- 
ville (Belgium), Raul Martinoz Ostos (Mexico), Octavio Paranagua (Brazil), 


Activities of the Fund 


Three exchange agreements or modifications were negotiated with the Fund 
by Canada, Austria and Uruguay during September and October 1950. During 
September the government of Canada informed the Fund that in order to cope 
with large inflows of capital it had decided for the time being to allow the 
foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar to fluctuate.’ A few weeks later 
the government of Austria consulted the Fund concerning modifications in its 
exchange system and the Fund subsequently approved the following changes: 
1) establishment of a single rate of 21.36 schillings to the United States dollar 
for commercial transactions through the abolition of the basic rate of 14.40 
schillings per United States dollar and the premium rate of 26 schillings to the 
dollar for commercial transactions; 2) maintenance of the premium rate of 
26 schillings to the dollar for certain invisibles—mainly tourist expenditures; and 
3) abolition in principle of private barter and compensation arrangements. Aus- 
tria would continue to consult with the Fund on its exchange policy with a view 
to a complete unification of the effective rate.* On October 20 the government 
of Nicaragua and the Fund agreed on modifications of the Nicaraguan foreign 
exchange rate. Formerly the exchange practices had given rise to a multiplicity 
of rates both for exports and imports which under the new agreement were 
to be replaced by a uniform effective rate of exports and other receipts at 6.60 
cordobas to the United States dollar. The basic rate for import transactions 
was to be 7.00 cordobas to the dollar. Surcharges of 1.00 cordoba per dollar 
on imports of semi-essential goods and 3.00 cordobas per dollar on non-essential 
goods were also established. The par value of 5 cordobas to the dollar was 
not changed, but under the new system its use was limited to government trans- 
actions, which were not to exceed 20 percent of all exchange receipts.’ 

During September 1950 the government of Ethiopia paid to the Fund United 
States $300,000 in order to repurchase the equivalent in Ethiopian dollars.’ 

During October the government of Canada consulted the Fund about ex- 
tending its three-year gold mining subsidy at a reduced rate during 1951. 
Normally the Fund did not approve of gold subsidies, believing that such 
aid interfered with the $35 an ounce fixed price, but under the existing circum- 
stances decided that the further subsidy was not inconsistent with Fund policies. 
The Fund was to continue to review the program in consultation with Canadian 
authorities.’ 

On November 3, 1950 the International Monetary Fund advised the partici- 
pating countries of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, meeting at 
Torquay, England, that the United Kingdom and three other sterling-area coun- 


8 International Monetary Fund Press Release 8 Ibid., 143, September 6, 1950. 
145, September 30, 1950. * Ibid., 149, October 24, 1950; New York 


4 Tbid., 147, October 17, 1950. Times, October 17, 1950. 
5 Ibid., 148, October 20, 1950. 
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tries—Australia, New Zealand and Ceylon—had no further reason for maintain- 
ing their present discriminatory restrictions on imports from the United States 
and other countries in the dollar area. The Fund did not recommend what 
should be done about the situation nor did it state that the United Kingdom’s 
funds were adequate but found only that they were not dangerously low and 
that there was no basis for the United Kingdom to act as if they were." 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


Report of the Director-General 


In the annual report covering the period July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1950, 
J. Donald Kingsley, the Director-General of IRO, stated that the organization 
began the year covered in the report with a total caseload of 694,823 refugees 
and at the end of June 1950 the total caseload had been reduced to 539,579 
refugees; the over-all reduction resulted from 4,759 refugees who had been 
repatriated and the 264,078 refugees who had been resettled. The reductions, 
however, were offset by 195,950 new registrations,’ many of which came as a 
result of the announcement of the cut-off date for new applications for assist- 
ance’ (August 31, 1949). Mr. Kingsley reported that the resettlement program 
had not progressed as rapidly as had been expected and that final figures had 
fallen short of the estimated 343,000 because: western Europe which had ab- 
sorbed large numbers in the past was unable to accept any further large labor 
resettlement; the volume of visa issuance for the United States had declined; 
and the anticipated curtailment of the Australian scheme for resettlement had 
become a reality in the last quarter of the year. The Director-General made a 
supplementary report on August 30, 1950 in which he stated it was impossible 
for IRO to complete its work by March 31, 1951 and noted that the amended 
United States Displaced Persons Act had expanded resettlement opportunities 
by providing approximately 140,000 openings and admission to 54,000 
Volkesdeutsche (persons of Germanic ethnic origin). At the request of the 
United States Displaced Persons Commission, IRO had undertaken to transport 
the Volkesdeutsche group to the United States on a reimbursable basis. This 
procedure was endorsed because it permitted the unbroken continuation of 
integrated operation with the United States Displaced Persons Commission, 
freed the agency of the necessity of duplicating IRO transport machinery and 
allowed it to concentrate its resources on selection, and permitted IRO to main- 
tain a more versatile and flexible movements schedule and a larger fleet which 
would facilitate the work of IRO in its normal resettlement operation. It ap- 
peared that for IRO to fulfill operations under the scheme of the United States, 
it would be necessary to continue operations until September or October of 
1951. The Director-General noted that there had been a transfer of care and 

*Ibid., November 4, 1950. tions of the General Council, see International 


?Document GC/166, August 23, 1950. Organization, III, p. 717. 
*For further information on previous resolu- 
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maintenance responsibilities from IRO to local authorities with the practical 
effect of concentrating IRO facilities on the primary objectives of repatriation 
and resettlement. Plans and programs for the supplementary period of opera- 
tion were based on the expectation that approximately 5,000 refugees would 
be repatriated and that 200,000 resettlement opportunities would be available.’ 


Sixth Session of the General Council 


The sixth session of the General Council was held at the Palais des Nations 
in Geneva, October 9 to 13, 1950 and was attended by represettatives of Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Switzerland, Venezuela, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
The representative of Switzerland (Zutter) was elected chairman of the council 
and Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Italy, Norway, Venezuela, the United 
Kingdom and the United States were elected to constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee.‘ One of the first actions of the council was to confirm the action of the 
Director-General in offering to the United Nations Unified Command in Korea 
medical and other supplies,* followed by the authorization to meet as well as 
possible within the limits of the organization any request which might be re- 
ceived from the United Nations for assistance to the civilian population of 
Korea.° 

The council also approved two recommendations of the Executive Committee 
and the Director-General authorizing: 1) the Director-General to extend IRO 
services to political and religious refugees who had arrived in IRO service 
areas in Europe and the middle east since October 15, 1949 and before October 
1, 1950 with the provision that their resettlement be carried out without preju- 
dice to the resettlement opportunities of refugees already registered or the 
realization of the “hard core” program,’ and 2) the Director-General to cary 
on the operational programs of the organization within the limits of existing 
resources until September 30, 1951° with emphasis on a program of a) firm 
re-establishment of the greatest number of refugees, b) seeking further oppor- 
tunities for the long-term care of institutional “hard core” cases in countries of 
permanent asylum, c) affording authorities and organizations concerned the 
maximum assistance possible for the assimilation of refugees in Germany and 
Austria into the local communities, and d) promotion of the most liberal 
selection standards for the admission of refugees.” 

The council heard a statement by the Director-General which expressed con- 
fidence that with the extra time allowed in which to complete IRO activities it 
would be possible to settle all the cases with the exception of 1) 5,000 to 6,000 
tubercular and mental cases for whom it had proved especially difficult to find 
places and 2) the relatively small number of refugees who for one reason or 


? Document GC/167, August 30, 1950. ® Document GC/178, October 7, 1950. 

* Document GC/SR/74, October 19, 1950. 7 Document GC/187/Rev. 1, October 11, 1950. 

5 For further information relating to IRO’s ® Document GC/190/Rev.1, October 18, 1950. 
offer of assistance in Korea, see International ® Document GC/188/Rev.1, October 16, 1950. 
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another had not been resettled from such outlying areas as China or the middle 
east and who were kept alive on IRO relief with no permanent solution in sight. 
Mr. Kingsley also reported that $760,000 of IRO surplus stock had been sent 
to aid in the Arab refugee program and that IRO was able to extend the loan 
of one million pounds until January 1, 1951.” 

A supplementary report by the chairman of the Executive Committee noted 
the adoption by the committee of a resolution which urged the Director-General 
to assist in so far as possible the resettlement of Russian Nansen or former Rus- 
sian Nansen refugees in Austria hitherto regarded as ineligible for IRO assist- 
ance due to a strict interpretation of the IRO constitution. A suggestion was 
made by the delegate of France to the committee that a foundation be estab- 
lished for the purpose of providing pensions for a number of refugee “intellec- 
tuals” and it was agreed by the council that the Director-General would study 
the matter and report upon it at the next council session scheduled to meet 
April 9, 1951 at Geneva.” 

In the council’s communication to the United Nations General Assembly, it 

inted out that there were new resettlement opportunities in Australia, Canada 
and the United States, and that efforts would be concentrated on the resettle- 
ment of some 215,000 refugees and attainment of permanent arrangements for 
the long-term care of refugees classified as “hard core” by a special allocation 
of $22,000,000 made by the General Council for grants to governments willing 
to undertake the care of such cases. The council reported to the General 
Assembly that IRO had been successful in transferring responsibility for care 
and maintenance to governments and that a large transfer of that nature had 
been made on July 1, 1950 to Germany and Austria. The council requested 
that the Members of the General Assembly be urged to render all possible 
assistance in the completion of IRO’s resettlement program.” 


Technical Activities 
IRO sent two welfare workers to Korea in October 1950 to aid the United 


Nations mission in the organization of relief for many south Koreans rendered 
homeless and destitute by the conflict in Korea.” 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Forty-four nations were represented at the fifth session on tariff negotiations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at Torquay, England which 
convened on September 28, 1950. Of the nations which took part in negotia- 
tions, 32 were contracting parties to GATT and seven (Austria, Korea, Peru, 
the Republic of the Philippines, Turkey, Uruguay and the Federal Republic of 

Document GC/SR/75, October 20, 1950. 12 Document GC/191/Rev.1, October 16, 


“Document GC/SR/80, October 23, 1950. 1950. 
1%%TRO News Report, I, October 6, 1950. 
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Germany) attended the conference with the hope of becoming signatories upon 
the completion of negotiations. There were five countries (Mexico, Guatemala, 
E] Salvador, Venezuela and Switzerland) which sent observers.’ L. Dana 
Wilgress of Canada was the chairman of the meeting. The United States with. 
drew its request to have Japan restored to full trading equality at the confer. 
ence because of the indications that other nations were not yet willing to grant 
most-favored-nation treatment to Japan.’ The contracting parties negotiated 
among themselves for newer and broader tariff concessions than those obtained 
at Geneva in 1947. At the conclusion of the country-with-country bargaining, 
the results were examined by all the participating countries and upon their 
approval were integrated into the agreement.’ Other items of importance to 
international trade discussed were 1) the discrimination against dollar goods 
as practiced by some countries and 2) the relation of the Schuman Plan to the 
most-favored-nation clauses in existing agreements.‘ The conference estab- 
lished a tariff negotiations working party of eleven to act as expeditor and 
policeman if the delegations were slow in initiating negotiations or dragged 
them on too long.” 

The United States proposed methods for making trade regulations more 
uniform by 1) not canceling import licenses for goods already in shipment with 
a reasonable time allowed for the completion of shipments, 2) not canceling 
import licenses for goods manufactured to order, 3) making the period covered 
by import and foreign exchange licenses long enough to cover the period of 
manufacture, 4) issuing automatically the second license when both import and 
foreign exchange licenses were required, upon the issuance of one, and 5) 
instructing customs officials to be tolerant of slight deviations which were 
obviously not an attempt to exceed the terms of the applicable license.’ 

Negotiations nearly reached an impasse when France presented a long list 
of items upon which that government reserved the right to alter the duties 
fixed in previous multilateral tariff agreements. The United States and Canada 
stated they would be unable to negotiate at all with any country that insisted 
upon leaving a substantial number of duties unfixed. Previously it had been 
decided that countries with duties fixed by agreements signed after either the 
Geneva or Annecy tariff conferences would keep those duties bound for another 
three-year period after January 1, 1951, and countries wishing to withhold any 
items from the application of this principle were to have notified the contracting 
parties before the convocation of the Torquay conference.’ Successful negotia- 
tions were also jeopardized when the United Kingdom presented to the United 
States a list of goods upon which concessions were desired, but stood firm upon 
the retention of the imperial preferential system to which the United States had 
objected.* 

On October 12, 1950 the United States terminated certain concessions initially 

1 New York Times, November 3, 1950. 5 Ibid., October 2, 1950. 

? Ibid., November 7, 1950. ¢ Ibid., November 14, 1950. 


* Department of State, Bulletin, XXIII, p. 553. 7 Ibid., October 13, 1950. 
* New York Times, November 3, 1950. 8 Ibid., October 8, 1950. 
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negotiated with China in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; the 
action was taken because of the withdrawal of China from the agreement, 
effective May 6, 1950. Concessions made to China were not terminated in toto 
because the agreement provided that parties claiming a substantial interest in 
the concession might request consultation before termination was effected.’ 
The United States also withdrew on December 1, 1950 certain tariff concessions 
on felt products made under GATT. The action was taken under article XIX 
of the instrument, commonly referred to as the “escape clause,” which provided 
that a state might modify or withdraw concessions that threaten serious injury 
to a domestic industry.” 

It was reported in the press that the United States had decided to postpone 
indefinitely any plans for its participation in the International Trade Organiza- 
tion and that the draft ITO charter would not be resubmitted to the United 


States Congress for its approval.” 


* Department of State, Bulletin, XXIII, p. 659. 13. New York Herald Tribune, December 7, 
* Ibid., p. 710. 1950. 








Ill. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BRUSSELS PACT PERMANENT COMMISSION 


Defense Matters 


During the period under review (September—October 1950) the five Brussels 
Pact nations continued their collaboration in defense and defense training mat- 
ters. The powers, with the participation of the United States, carried out a 
successful demonstration of new and improved anti-tank weapons at the School 
of Infantry, Warminster in England on September 4, 1950 as well as a demon- 
stration of United Kingdom armored artillery and infantry weapons.’ As a 
result of the tests, it was reported that good progress had been made in the 
army's firepower generally and that the infantryman’s anti-tank potential was 
increasing.’ 

The Defense Committee held its eighth periodic meeting at London on 
September 5, 1950 and took further measures to ensure the existence of a 
sound administrative backing for the build-up of forces in the west. The min- 
isters reaffirmed their desire to provide adequate land, sea and air forces as soon 
as possible and noted the decisions of various governments to increase the term 
of national military services as a contribution to the build-up of forces.’ 


Social and Cultural Matters 


During September the Brussels Pact powers sponsored a youth meeting at 
Genval, Belgium. Sixty university students from Belgium, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, France and the United Kingdom met to study the social problems 
of present-day university students and to compare notes on how these problems 
were dealt with in each of the five countries.“ 

The Public Health Committee met for its sixth session in Edinburgh on Sep- 
tember 7 to 9, 1950 under the chairmanship of Sir Andrew Davidson. The 
committee began the study of the health protection of civilians in times of 
emergency so that each of the five countries could benefit from the experience 
of others and so that common plans could be prepared. Concerning the health 
control of sea traffic, the committee decided to recommend that from March 1, 
1950 on a uniform system of controls be adopted. At the same time studies 
were being undertaken of projects such as the standardization of methods of 
control of foodstuffs and proprietary medicines.’ 

The fourth session of the Joint Public Health-Social-War Pensions Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of the Disabled was held in London from October 25 
to 27, 1950. At this session, the committee considered how far the principles 

1 Brussels Treaty Organization Press Release, . — September 5, 1950. 


September 4, 1950. 
3 Ibid., September 9, 1950. 5 Ibid., September 9, 1950. 
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of rehabilitation adopted in June 1950 had been followed in the five countries.* 

The Cultural Committee held a three-day meeting in Paris from October 24 
to 26 to review progress being made in the implementation of article III of the 
Brussels Pact for strengthening the cultural ties between the signatories. As a 
result of discussion, it was decided to continue the Brussels Treaty Cultural 
Identity Card in its present form and to try to increase the advantages and 
facilities granted in the five countries.’ 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


West Indian Conference 


During the period under review arrangements were being completed for the 
fourth session of the West Indian Conference, which was to be held in Curagao, 
Netherlands West Indies from November 27 to December 10, 1950.’ Promi- 
nent in the provisional agenda, which was circulated to all interested parties 
prior to the conference was the topic of agricultural problems of the Caribbean. 
This agenda topic had been decided upon by the third session of the conference 
and was in conformity with its recommendations as well as those of the Carib- 
bean Research Council and its research committees. Under this topic repre- 
sentatives would discuss the importance of agriculture in Caribbean economy, 
with reference to the world market; farm management; soil conservation and 
fertility; water control; animal husbandry; types of farming; rural welfare; land 
tenure and settlement; rural housing, including potable water supply; extension 
services; general rural education; marketing problems; and agricultural credit, 
labor, mechanization and research. 


Trade Statistics Conference 


A conference of customs officers, statisticians and others in the territorial 
governments was scheduled to meet in October in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 
Standardization of methods of reporting trade statistics in the Caribbean and 
opportunities existing in the area for the training of public officers in statistical 
methods were to be considered at the conference. The tentative agenda in- 
cluded the following topics: the situation as to commodity classification in the 
various territories; existing international classification based on approved 
United Nations proposals; definition of customs values, commodity-unit, and 
home exports and re-exports; and methods of reporting, including time of 
returns.” Scheduled to attend were representatives from Trinidad and Tobago, 
Antigua, Barbados, the Windward Islands in the British West Indies, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands of the United States, and Surinam. 


*Ibid., October 27, 1950. 1 Caribbean Commission Monthly Information 


'Ibid., October 26, 1950. Bulletin, IV, p. 508. 
? Ibid., p. 471. 
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Other Matters 


The eleventh meeting of the Caribbean Commission was scheduled to con- 
vene on November 24 in Curacao. 

The working committee of the Commission met on September 14 in Washing. 
ton, D. C. The committee’s agenda concerned mainly the physical arrange- 
ments, presentation of documentation, and provisional agenda of the fourth 
session of the West Indian Conference. Other matters considered were the 
issuance of invitations to send observers to the trade statistics conference, to 
the United Nations, and to the Inter-American Statistical Institute; arrange- 
ments for the jointly sponsored FAO-Caribbean Commission Technical Confer- 
ence on Cooperatives; and a proposed technical assistance tourist project.’ 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Committee of Ministers 


The Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe, together with repre- 
sentatives of the German Federal Republic and the Saar met at Rome on 
November 4, 1950 under the chairmanship of Count Sforza (Italy). Prior to 
the meeting the ministers had agreed that Germany and the Saar should be 
represented at all meetings of the committee and not only at certain specified 
times. Two decisions were taken by the ministers: not to discuss the Assembly 
recommendation for the formation of a European army under a European de- 
fense minister; and to approve the convention on human rights. The com- 
mittee felt that the Atlantic army proposed by Secretary of State Dean G. 
Acheson (United States) and the release of the Pleven Plan by France had 
overshadowed the Assembly recommendation. The matter was being discussed 
by the North Atlantic Pact Organization’ and the ministers believed that it was 
better to leave the question to be handled by the governments rather than risk 
a clash of views in the Council of Europe.’ Furthermore, the ministers agreed 
to establish a refugee office within the Secretariat and to encourage the drafting 
of a European Code of Social Security. The ministers were also sympathetic to 
the need for revision of the Statute to allow for “specialized authorities” within 
the framework of the Council of Europe. 


Consultative Assembly 


The Consultative Assembly, which had disbanded at the end of August in 
order to give the Committee of Ministers a chance to act upon Assembly recom- 
mendations during their November meeting, reconvened for a final week on 
November 18, 1950 to consider the committee’s reply.’ In a resolution to the 
ministers at the close of the first part of the session, the general temper of the 
Assembly had been stated as follows: “. .. It would appear that . . . lack of 


3 Ibid., p. 540. ? For summary of the first part of the second 

1For summary of discusions in the North session of the Consultative Assembly, see Inter- 
Atlantic Pact Organization, see this issue, p. 218. national Organization, IV, p. 689. 

2 The Times, London, November 4, 1950. 
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effective liaison between the Committee of Ministers and the Assembly has 
prevented the Committee from grasping the immense importance that the 
Assembly attaches to consideration being given to its Recommendations. What- 
ever may have been said, the Assembly is composed of politicians who fully 
recognize the gravity of their responsibilities. Consequently the Assembly 
regrets that the Committee of Ministers should not have seen its way to make 
fitting use of an organization that came into being—as it undoubtedly did— 
under the pressure of public opinion in the Member States, and which has 
received the approbation of the Parliaments of those countries.” 


European Union: At the meeting of the General Affairs Committee on No- 
vember 17 intense argument broke out as to the role the Council should play 
in the unification of Europe. The United Kingdom strongly resisted efforts by 
France and Italy to establish the Council as a supra-national authority and 
stood for a more functional and gradual evolution with the Council used as an 
instrument of information. As defined in a document presented by R. W. G. 
Mackay (United Kingdom, socialist): “The British and Scandinavians want 
European unity to develop by cooperation at the government level. That 
means an intergovernmental body, not a supra-national body, on which the 
governments concerned can instruct their representatives. Most of the other 
member states want, if not a federation, at least the creation of a supra-national 
European authority.” The plan, as presented by Mr. Mackay, provided for a 
European authority of two houses; the upper house responsible to the govern- 
ments and the lower house to have legislative approval subject to approval of 
the upper house. Power to legislate, however, would be given slowly over a 
period of years through bills on specific functions approved by both houses. 
Administrative authority would be given to a small executive body responsible 
to both houses. As a result of the strong divisions, Guy Mollet (France), re- 
signed as rapporteur of the committee explaining that his action was due to his 
belief that the conflicts of position between the French and United Kingdom 
parliaments had reduced the Council’s effectiveness as an agency for European 
unity,’ and the General Affairs Committee, instead of submitting a draft resolu- 
tion on the definition of a high authority as had been expected, merely urged 
the creation of the high authority for the European coal and steel industries and 
creation of other authorities for joint defense and economic, social and cultural 
matters.” 

In plenary session, following the United Kingdom’s flat refusal to join a supra- 
national authority, some delegates urged the nations willing to do so to go 
ahead and federate while others urged the Assembly not to divide itself but to 
leave the Council in the role of an aid to intergovernmental cooperation.’ On 
November 23, the Assembly after confused and bitter debate, adopted by a 
vote of 82 to 19 with 16 abstentions, the report of the General Affairs Com- 
mittee and the United Kingdom method of the “functional” approach to Euro- 

*American Committee on United Europe, * Ibid., November 18, 1950. 


News Letter, 1, November 6, 1950. ? Ibid., November 21, 1950. 
5 New York Times, November 21, 1950. 8 Ibid., November 23, 1950. 
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pean union via intergovernmental specialized agencies. The resolution in addj- 
tion to recommending specialized authorities for economic, social, cultural and 
defense matters requested the immediate establishment of authorities fo; 
European transport and agriculture. The vote, considered by some a reversal 
of the federalist feeling that had prevailed in August, was partially due to sup. 
port for the United Kingdom position from Scandinavia and Benelux as well as 
from socialists from many continental countries.’ 


European Army: By a vote of 18 to 1, with 2 abstentions, the General Affairs 
Committee, over the objections of the representatives of western Germany, 
voted to call for the formation, without delay, of an all-European army includ- 
ing German units. The single dissenting vote was cast by Erhard Lutkens 
(Germany, socialist) who opposed the rearmament of Germany unless that 
country also obtained political equality and security as a price for its participa- 
tion.” Explaining the French plan for a European army in which, reportedly, 
the largest Germany units would be battalion strength, French Foreign Minis- 
ter Robert Schuman argued to allay United Kingdom fears, that the plan did 
not “imply creation of a superstate, but only of special institutions in a restricted 
field” and assured the Germans that “no discrimination will be made between 
the participating powers.” On November 24, the Assembly adopted by a 
vote of 87 to 7 with 19 abstentions a recommendation to the Committee of 
Ministers renewing its appeal for the creation of a European army. Opposition 
to the resolution was voiced by German socialists as a protest against Germany's 
absence from the defense negotiations. The abstentions came mainly from 
United Kingdom socialists, afraid of any supra-national authority, who con- 
tinued to assert that matters of defense were not within the purview of the 
Council of Europe.” 


Schuman Plan: On November 21, Paul Reynaud (France, independent re- 
publican) presented a report on the Schuman Plan to the plenary session of the 
Assembly in an effort to convince the United Kingdom that their fears of a 
supra-national authority were unfounded. Feeling that the benefits of nationali- 
zation in the industries involved would be lost under the plan, W. R. Blyton 
(United Kingdom, socialist) replied that the plan had the good wishes of his 
government but “it is clear from M. Reynaud’s speech that the proposed organi- 
zation for European coal and steel will have a supra-national authority which 
no British Government could accept.”” 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 
Second Annual Meeting of the Council 


The final communiqué’ of the second annual meeting of the North Atlantic 
Council stated that the ministers had agreed upon the establishment at the 


* Ibid., November 24, 1950. negotiations on the Schuman Plan, see this 
10 Tbid., November 25, 1950; for summary of issue, p. 224. 
Germany’s position in regard to rearmament, 1For summary of previous action taken at 
see this issue, p. 227. the second annual meeting of the Council, see 
11 New York Times, November 25, 1950. International Organization, IV, p. 696. 


12 Ibid., November 28, 1950; for summary of 
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earliest possible date of an integrated force under centralized command ade- 
quate to deter aggression and insure defense of western Europe. The inte- 
ted force was to be based on the following principles: a) the force was to be 
ized and subject to the political and strategic guidance of the appropriate 
agencies of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; b) the force was to be 
under a supreme commander with sufficient delegated authority to ensure 
effective training of an integrated force by an international staff representing 
all the nations participating; c) the standing group of the military committee 
was to be responsible for higher strategic direction of the integrated force. The 
Defense Committee was requested to recommend the steps necessary to bring 
the force into being, the changes and simplifications necessary to ensure close 
working relationships between member governments, the character and com- 
position of the forces to be allocated to the integrated force by the member 
governments, and the utilization of German manpower—on which subject the 
Council was agreed that Germany should be enabled to contribute to the build- 
up of the defense of western Europe.’ 
On October 5 and 6, 1950, it was announced that Turkey and Greece had 
accepted invitations from the North Atlantic Council to be “associated” with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization in the defense of the Mediterranean area.’ 


Fourth Meeting of the Military Committee 


The Military Committee met in Washington from October 24 to October 26, 
1950, to make recommendations in accordance with the decisions of the Coun- 
cil. Although no details were released as to the recommendations of the com- 
mittee on the size of the forces required, press reports indicated that the 
United States objective was the establishment of 20 to 25 fully equipped divi- 
sions by the summer of 1951, of which five to ten would be American.‘ 

The final communiqué, issued October 26, 1950, indicated that the recom- 
mendations of the military committee included the immediate appointment of 
a supreme commander. Press reports indicated that the committee had, in 
addition, agreed 1) to what the mission of the supreme commander was to be, 
2) on the reorganization of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in a manner 
which indicated the merging of five regional planning groups into two—one for 
continental Europe and one for the Atlantic ocean area, 8) the establishment 
of a military standardization agency under the Standing Group to work out the 
details of making weapons and military techniques interchangeable and com- 
mon to all nations in the organization. An additional recommendation called 
for the delegation of more authority to the national chiefs of staff permanently 
located in Washington, reportedly for the purpose of giving the smaller nations 
not on the Standing Group more voice and better access to the policy-making 
body.® 


* New York Times, September 27, 1950. 4 Ibid., October 24, 1950. 
* Ibid., October 6 and 7, 1950. 5 Ibid., October 27, 1950. 
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Defense Committee 


The Defense Committee met in Washington from October 28 to October 81, 
1950. During the meeting the committee agreed to the recommendations of 
the military committee on the forces to be provided by each government, de- 
fined and recommended for adoption by the countries concerned of principles 
which should be followed to ensure effective military training and mobilization 
procedures, approved the actions taken by the military product and supply 
board, and approved the establishment when required of a supreme allied 
command organization for the north Atlantic ocean area.* 

The committee was unable, however, to reach agreement as to the method 
by which Germany could make its most successful contribution to an integrated 
force and referred the matter to the Council of Deputies and the Military Com- 
mittee for further study. From subsequent press reports, it appeared that the 
reason for failure to agree on the question of German participation arose from 
fundamentally different proposals advanced by the United States and France. 
The United States representative (Spofford) advocated that Germany be asked 
to provide ten divisions to serve under an Allied High Command; the French, 
in the “Pleven Plan”, proposed that small units of Germans be integrated into 
a supra-national European army, the establishment of which, in turn, required 
a still prior agreement upon the implementation of the Schuman Plan for pool- 
ing the coal, iron and steel industries of western Europe. These two proposals, 
if adopted, it was reported, would satisfy French fear of eventual German 
rearmament and militarization at least enough to gain French approval of the 
use of German manpower for defense purposes.’ 

At the end of the period under review, various compromise proposals were 
under consideration by the Council of Deputies and the Defense Committee for 
the resolution of the difference in points of view. 


Other Activities 


On October 24, 1950, the Council of Deputies announced the establishment 
of close liaison with the Organization for European Economic Cooperation as a 
source of economic and financial data on the defense capacities of the various 
members of NATO." On November 16, 1950, the Planning Board recom- 
mended the creation of a Defense Shipping Authority to plan for the allocation 
and control of merchant shipping.’ 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Council of OEEC 


The meeting of the Council of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation at Paris on October 6 and 7, 1950 had before it a memorandum 
submitted by the Secretary-General of the organization (Marjolin) concerned 


* Ibid., November 1, 1950. 8 Ibid., October 25, 1950. 
1 Ibid., November 14, 1950. * Ibid., November 17, 1950. 
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chiefly with the economic problems arising from the new international situation 
and the threat of inflation as a result of the western rearmament effort. The 
Secretary-General strongly emphasized collective action by member govern- 
ments rather than on individual solutions to check inflation before it gathered 

ter momentum. The Council, using the memorandum as a basis, made 
decisions on the following present and potential problems: international finan- 
cial stability, investments, raw material shortages, electrical energy, manpower, 
trade and payments. 

Member governments were urged by the Council to: 1) take necessary 
measures to increase production and adjust the distribution of their resources; 
2) obtain the powers necessary to maintain internal financial stability; 3) con- 
tinue plans to increase investments designed to strengthen their economies 
although it was recognized that a reduction in investments would be necessary 
in some cases. It was stressed that account should be taken of unused indus- 
trial capacity and the Council further instructed the Executive Committee to 
make a survey, before the end of the year, of shortages with particular consid- 
eration of means of keeping prices in check. The requirements of member 
countries were to be studied, and proposals made for increased production of 
sarce supplies and for the limitation of demand. A system of allocations was 
also considered but generally opposed except as a last resort and after mutual 
consultation, while the technical committees were instructed to consider a 
common policy with regard to stockpiling to avoid excessive stocking of scarce 
materials. . 

The Council, believing that the supply of electrical energy would be drained 

rearmament demands, recommended that the electricity committee study 
methods of increasing generating capacity and of ensuring that the best use of 
existing resources was made. Manpower was regarded as another potential 
shortage and the organization was instructed to study what contributions coun- 
tries with surplus manpower could make in solving the labor shortage in others. 
In the last set of recommendations, member countries were urged to meet the 
needs of the existing situation in trade and payments by permitting the maxi- 
mum free movement of goods possible. Experts of OEEC were to consider 
how to deal with any change in the debit or credit position of members as a 
result of rearmament and in dealing with the whole picture of inflation and 
faarmament, members of OEEC were asked to consider the mutual require- 
ments and common interests of all members in their demands of short materials 
and in their export control of them. 

At this meeting a final decision was not taken on the question of 75 percent 
liberalization of European trade but the Council agreed in principle to such 
liberalization by the beginning of 1951.’ 

A later meeting of the Council on October 26 and 27, agreed on the removal 
of a further fifteen percent of the quantitative import restrictions on intra- 


1The Times, London, October 9, 1950; New York Times, October 7, 1950. 
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European trade, with effect from February 1, 1951. Beginning on that date 
western European nations would have liberalized their imports up to a total 
volume equal to 75 percent of the volume of their imports from OEEC coun. 
tries on private account in 1948. The Council, however, also approved several 
escape clauses which had been urged by member countries: 1) the additional 
fifteen percent of import trade to be liberalized would not, as before, apply to 
food products, raw materials, manufactured products separately but to total 
imports; 2) member countries were permitted to reconsider the decision if 
they found that progress in the reduction of tariffs did not go far enough to 
make liberalization possible; 3) in view of the increasing shortage of raw ma- 
terials, any European Payments Union member nations would be entitled to 
reintroduce quantitative restrictions on certain products, provided liberalization 
to an equivalent amount was extended to other products. France reserved its 
position with regard to the extension of liberalization until] December 31, 1950 
in order to see whether sufficient progress had been made by OEEC in prevent- 
ing unjustified price increases for raw materials. In view of the large German 
deficit in EPU for the period July-September 1950 and possible repercussions 
in other countries if Germany were forced to go back on liberalization measures 
already taken, the Netherlands, Denmark and Turkey were authorized to delay 
acceptance of the decision until April 30, 1951.’ 

On November 14 the Council agreed to advance emergency credit of 
$180,000,000 to western Germany on condition that it took measures to rectify 
its adverse trade balance.’ Final approval of the credit would depend on the 
program that the western German government submitted to the Council at the 
end of November. One-third of the advance was to come from Germany's 
dollar reserves and two-thirds from the European Payments Union as a loan 
payable to the end of March 1951 and bearing interest of 2.75 percent. The 
Council did not request any abrupt devaluation in western Germany as it con- 
sidered the deficit temporary and remediable. It did urge, however, that the 
western German government restrict imports to essentials and that other OEEC 
countries facilitate German exports.‘ The first step in the German effort to 
remedy its position was taken at the end of October by the central bank of 
western Germany when it raised its discount rate from four to six percent and 
restricted the issuance of foreign exchange licenses to exceptional cases. 

On November 12, 1950 a report to the President of the United States on 
foreign economic policies of that country, prepared by Gordon Gray, was re- 
leased. Although the Gray report was not a policy statement, nor a prediction 
of future United States economic policies, it was welcomed by OEEC countries 
as an indication that the United States recognized the continuing interdepend- 
ence of European and north American economic activities. The report showed 
that in western Europe the difficulties of finding export markets had been 
superceded by the problem of producing sufficient goods and services to 

2 International Financial News Survey, III, ? For summary on Germany’s payments diffi- 


November 10, 1950. culties, see below. 
4 New York Times, November 15, 1950. 
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meet the new military requirements and minimum civilian needs. The urgent 
need for rapidly creating defensive strength in western Europe required that 
the end of United States economic assistance to the area be postponed, and 
that the United States should be prepared to continue aid, apart from military 
equipment, for another three to four years." 

At a meeting of the Council on December 1 an effort was made to reconcile 
United States stockpiling of strategic materials with the European desire to 
allocate them to insure adequate supplies for all consumers and to prevent 
further price increases. The role of the North Atlantic Pact Organization and 
the role of the Council of OEEC were discussed in this connection with the 
United States insisting that nonferrous metals at least should be apportioned 
by NAPO. The Council was to send a delegation to Washington to discuss 


the matter further.* 


European Payments Union 


On September 19, 1950 the agreement establishing a European Payments 
Union within the Organization for European Economic Cooperation was signed 
by representatives of the eighteen member states and of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. The agreement was retroactive to July 1, 1950. On Octo- 
ber 25, 1950 the Swiss National Council authorized the government to ratify 
the adherence of Switzerland to the European Payments Union. Switzerland's 
adherence was expected to ease the Swiss export situation as well as benefit 
tourist traffic." 

The report of the European Payments Union for its first three months of 

tions ending September 30, 1950 showed that western Germany had a 
deficit of $177 million mostly to the United Kingdom and France. Since Sep- 
tember 30 Germany’s position had further deteriorated. The sterling area 
surplus during the same quarter amounted to $96,120,000. Other members 
used sterling holdings held before June 30, 1950 to finance $16,374,000 of their 
deficit toward the sterling area. The United Kingdom furthermore had a sur- 
plus position of just over $70 million in EPU, and during the same quarter 
France had accumulated a net surplus of $190 million entitling it to receive a 
settlement in gold of about $40 million while about $150 million remained a 
credit to EPU.* 

The EPU management committee having considered the situation, trans- 
mitted a series of recommendations to the Council of OEEC. The report de- 
scribed Germany’s payments situation as difficult, but not to such an extent 
that recovery could not be expected within six months. It was maintained 
that it would be absurd and dangerous to force Germany out of EPU because 
of temporary difficulties; this would not help Germany and would be damag- 
ing to other countries, particularly to Denmark, the Netherlands and France.’ 


‘United States Department of State, Report * Ibid., November 17, 1950; for summary of 
to the President on Foreign Economic Policies. management committee’s recommendations, see 
*New York Times, December 2, 1950. ibid.; for action taken by the Council of OEEC, 
'The Times, London, October 26, 1950. see above. 
"International Financial News Survey, III, 
November 10, 1950. 
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Schuman Plan 


The six power negotiations on the Schuman Plan reconvened in Paris op 
August 31, 1950. Strong divisions of opinion were reported on: 1) the great 
differences in national productions costs making difficult the establishment of 
a single market for coal and steel; and 2) the need for deferring a decision on 
the definition of the powers of the proposed high authority until agreement 
could be reached on the council of ministers.” 

A progress report on the negotiations was released in Paris on October 2. 
Agreement had evidently been reached that the pool should be managed by a 
high authority of six to nine members, chosen “on a basis of capability”, ap. 
pointed by participating governments and responsible to an assembly of dele- 
gates from member countries which would have power to dismiss the authority," 
The authority would have total control of the various industries; would penalize 
those who violated laws; would have the power to improve production and 
marketing through equalization of prices and wages, unification of transport 
rates; would control the abolition of tariffs, dumping, double pricing and 
double dealing among pool members; and would coordinate national produc- 
tion and investment programs to avoid wide employment fluctuations. As a 
general rule the authority would be limited to making recommendations. It 
was also agreed to establish a council of economic ministers of each participat- 
ing nation to act as liaison between the authority and the national parliaments 
and a court to which governments and possibly individual concerns could 
appeal. Following completion of the draft, it was to be submitted to the for- 
eign ministers for signature, who were also to designate the members of the 
high authority, decide their voting procedure and choose their headquarters. 
The agreement would come into effect when ratified by the six parliaments.” 

On October 24, 1950 the French cabinet submitted to the National Assembly 
a plan for the defense of western Europe which stipulated that German military 
participation must be preceded by agreement on the Schuman Plan.” 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Council of the Organization 


After approving the report of the Committee on Inter-American Organiza- 
tions regarding the inter-American codification agencies, the Council of the 
Organization of American States, at its meeting on October 4, 1950, declared 
that certain inter-American agencies had ceased to function and that the fune- 
tions assigned in the charter of the organization to the Council and its perma- 
nent committee included all the “essential attributes formerly invested in” these 


1° Current Developments in United States States Foreign Policy, IV, October 1950, p. 22. 
Foreign Policy, IV, September 1950, p. 34; for 13 Time, cited above; White, Theodore H., 
previous summaries on the negotiations on the Schuman Plan Adoption Unlikely, American 
Schuman Plan, see International Organization, Institute of International Information. 

IV, p. 524, 699. 14 Current Developments in United States 

11 Time, LVI, December 4, 1950, p. 25. Foreign Policy, IV, October 1950, cited above. 

12 Ibid.; Current Developments in United 
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encies.. This action was taken pursuant to a resolution of the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States and after consultation with the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists. Agencies declared defunct were: the Inter- 
American Conference of American Jurists, the Committee of Experts for the 
Codification of International Law, the Permanent Committee of Rio de Janeiro 
for the Codification of Public Intzrnational Law, the Permanent Committee of 
Montevideo for the Codification of Private International Law, the Permanent 
Committee of Havana on Comparative Legislation and Uniformity of Legisla- 
tion, and the Permanent Committee of Jurists for the Unification of the Civil 
and Commercial Laws of America. 

Also at its meeting on October 4 the Council approved the report of the 
Committee on Finances relative to the proposed changes in the basis of financ- 
ing the Pan American Institute of Geography and History, the committee’s 
report on the 1951 draft budget of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, and a 
draft agreement between OAS and UNESCO, authorizing its Secretary-General 
to sign the agreement and to take the necessary measures to put it into effect.’ 

Approved at a meeting of the Council on October 18 was a report on the 
Inter-American Defense Board by the Committee on Inter-American Organiza- 
tion. The Council then resolved that, pursuant to the resolution of the Ninth 
International Conference of American States, the Board should continue to act 
as the organ of preparation of collective self-defense against aggression until 
American governments decided, by a two-thirds majority, to consider its work 
terminated. The Council also approved the report of the Committee on the 
Organs of the Council and their statutes concerning the first meeting of the 
Inter-American Cultural Committee. 

The Council, on November 1, empowered the General Secretariat of OAS 
to transmit resolutions of specialized conferences to member governments in 
cases where the conferences had not done so. The Secretary-General was 
authorized to implement, with previous Council approval, recommendations 


| made to the Pan American Union by specialized conferences without perma- 


nent offices or secretariats.* The Council also approved the finance committee’s 
report on the status of quota payments for the maintenance of the PAU and 
other inter-American organizations, voting to transmit it to member govern- 
ments, with a request for regularization of payments of contributions. 

On November 15, Hilderbrando Accioly (Brazil) and Rene Lepervanche 
Parparcen (Venezuela) were elected chairman and vice-chairman, respectively, 
of the Council for the term extending from this date to that of the last regular 
Council meeting in November 1951. Upon submission of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s annual report on OAS for the financial year 1949-1950, the Council 
authorized the chairman to appoint a five-member committee to study the 
report and make “practical” suggestions on it.’ Representatives of Argentina, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay were appointed to the committee. 


1Document C-sa-62-E. * Document C-sa-65-E. 
* Ibid. 5 Document C-sa-66-E. 


*Document C-sa-63-E. 








IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA 


On September 26, 1950, the Austrian cabinet voted to permit the country’s 
cost of living to rise to an approximation of the world level, and to make a 
compensating increase of ten to fourteen percent in wage levels.’ Three days 
later the United States representative (Keyes) charged, with the support of 
the French and United Kingdom commissioners (Bethouart and Caccia), that 
the resulting riots in Vienna had been inspired by the Soviet Union which had 
a) transported rioters in trucks about Vienna, b) refused to permit Viennese 
police in the Soviet sector to be used to quell the rioting, c) prevented police 
from removing workers of a Soviet controlled plant from railway yards which 
they had occupied. These charges were denied by the Soviet commissioner 
(Tsinev) as slanderous allegations of the western representatives whose coun- 
tries had been responsible for the riots because of the deterioration of living 
conditions in Austria as the result of the Marshall Plan.’ 

On October 7, 1950, the Acting Secretary of State (Webb) responded to a 
communication on the riots from the Austrian Chancellor (Figl) by stating 
that the United States government would “take as proper action to fulfill its 
international commitments with respect to Austria and in particular to assure 
the maintenance of law and order in the areas of its responsibilities in Austria.” 

On October 16, 1950, the President of the United States (Truman) trans- 
ferred the responsibilities and obligations on the United States in connection 
with the occupation of Austria from the Department of Defense to the Depart- 
ment of State, and named the chief of the diplomatic mission, Walter J. 
Donnelly, as High Commissioner.‘ 


ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION FOR GERMANY 


During October and November, 1950, press reports indicated that the Allied 
High Commission for Germany was primarily concerned with the implementa- 
tion of the three-power agreement on Germany reached in New York on Sep- 
tember 19, 1950." Although all of the proposals relating to the creation of 
mobile police formations and the integration of German forces into those of 
western Europe were stalled pending agreement between the members of the 
North Atlantic Council as to the nature and size of such German forces,’ reports 
indicated that consideration of various proposals to amend the occupation 
statute were going forward. While no details were revealed, the Chancellor 


1 New York Times, October 27, 1950. 1 For text, see International Organization, IV, 
2 Ibid., September 30, 1950. p. 724. 

3 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIII, p. 657. 2 See this issue, p. 220. 

4 Ibid., p. 679. 
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of western Germany (Adenauer) indicated that one suggestion had been that 
the easing of allied industrial, economic and political controls would be condi- 
tioned upon the acceptance by the Bonn government of prewar German debts 
and a willingness to share strategic war materials.’ Other reports indicated that 
the amended occupation statute would terminate controls over German use of 
funds, food and other supplies, permit the lapsing of powers enforcing decar- 
telization once existing orders had been carried through and adequate legisla- 
tion enacted, and would abandon the review of all laws or directives while 
reserving emergency power to annul any believed inconsistent with previous 
Wie discussion of the relation of Germany to the military strength of west- 
em Europe continued among the North Atlantic powers, victory by the Social 
Democratic party in state elections in Hesse and Wuertemberg-Baden in mid- 
November raised some question as to stability of the existing Bonn government. 
The leader of the Socialist Democratic party (Kurt Schumacher) believed the 
elections to be a vote of no confidence in the government of Chancellor 
Adenauer and opposed rearmament of Germany without a prior general elec- 
tion and a guarantee of sufficient allied forces in Germany to hold Soviet forces 
“off the soil of the Fatherland”. The Chancellor (Adenauer) called for a 
“security pact” between Germany and the western powers on the basis of equal- 
ity for Germany in any defense force, such equality to take the form of a) the 
provision of similar weapons, b) the same size though not necessarily the same 
quantity of units, and c) the same participation in leadership.‘ 


4 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Proposed Meeting of the Council: Meeting in Prague on October 20 and 21, 
1950, the foreign ministers of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, eastern Germany and the Soviet Union issued a statement in 
reply to the communiqué on Germany released on September 19 by the foreign 
ministers of France, the United Kingdom and the United States.’ Charging 
that the position of the three western governments was merely a screen to con- 
ceal the aggressive objectives of the North Atlantic Treaty and that the creation 
of mobile police formations was nothing less than the reconstitution of a Ger- 
man army, the eight foreign ministers stated that they considered as urgent 1) 
the publication by the three western powers and the Soviet Union of a state- 
ment of their intent to refuse to permit German rearmament and of their un- 
swerving determination to create a united peace-loving German state; 2) the 
removal of all restrictions hindering the development of the peaceful German 
economy and the prevention of a resurgence of German war potential; 3) the 
conclusion of a German treaty and the withdrawal of all occupation forces 
within one year of its conclusion; and 4) the creation of an all-German con- 

* New York Times, November 25, 1950. & Ibid., November 25, 1950. 


*Ibid., November 11, 1950. 1For the text of the three-power statement, 
5 Ibid., November 21, 1950. see International Organization, IV, p. 724. 
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stituent council to prepare for a provisional German government.’ The tex 
of the communiqué was communicated to the United Kingdom, the United 
States and France under cover of a Soviet note on November 3. Stating that 
the Prague declaration possessed “the greatest significance for the cause of 
assuring international peace and security” and touched the “fundamental na. 
tional interests of the peoples of Europe,” the Soviet government proposed the 
convening of the Council of Foreign Ministers “for consideration of the ques. 
tion of fulfillment of the Potsdam agreement regarding demilitarization of 
Germany.” 

In answer to the Soviet suggestion, the United States, in a reply made public 
on December 22, reaffirmed its adherence to the principle that “international 
problems should be settled by peaceful negotiation.” The United States replied 
that it was prepared to participate in the proposed meeting only if the discus. 
sions were to include “equally the principal problems whose solution would 
permit a real and lasting improvement in the relations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States, Great Britain and France and the elimination of the 
causes of present international tensions throughout the world.” The only 
existing German military force, the note pointed out, was that “which for 
many months in the Soviet zone has been trained on military lines, with artil- 
lery and tanks.” Contrary to the Prague declaration’s assertions, the United 
States emphasized that it was determined “never to permit at any time or in 
any circumstance Western Germany to be used as a base for aggression.” How- 
ever, “the United States Government has no feeling of confidence that the 
same is true of that part of Germany under Soviet occupation, in view of the 
rearmament taking place in Eastern Germany.” The note discounted the 
Prague declaration as the basis of settlement of the German problems since the 
declaration contained “no new or constructive features and the solution pro- 
posed therein has been rejected by the majority of German opinion.” 

The United States, United Kingdom and French notes were replied to by 
the Soviet Union on December 30. The Soviet Union explained that it had 
proposed to discuss “first and foremost” the question of German demilitariza- 
tion which it considered “the most acute problem for Europe.” However, it 
expressed agreement with the discussion of other questions “pertaining to Ger- 
many.” Commenting on the Soviet reply, the Secretary of State of the United 
States (Acheson) said that the Soviet reply did not constitute “an acceptance 
of the proposals made jointly by this Government, Great Britain and France on 
December 22.” He reaffirmed at that time the position of his government that 
it could not take part in a conference limited to Germany. Consultations among 
the three western governments were under way, Mr. Acheson stated, to deter- 
mine the next step to be taken in reply to the Soviet note." 


Austrian Treaty: On December 15, 1950, the Department of State announced 
that discussions among the Deputies of the Council of Foreign Ministers on the 


2 USSR Information Bulletin, X, p. 666. 3 Ibid., January 3, 1951. 
2 New York Times, December 23, 1950. * Ibid., January 4, 1951. 
* Ibid. 
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Austrian state treaty had once more been suspended. No progress on the 
treaty had been made because the Soviet Deputy had persisted in “introducing 
jmelevant issues in order to avoid discussing the few and relatively minor arti- 
cles of the treaty which remain unagreed.” Primary among the topics which 
the Soviet Union sought to bring up before the Deputies was the allegation of 
violations by the western governments of the Italian peace treaty, particularly 
with regard to the Free Territory of Trieste.’ 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


On September 21, 1950 the Far Eastern Commission approved a policy deci- 
sion relaxing certain previous prohibitions against the exercise of criminal 
jurisdiction of Japanese courts over nationals of Members of the United Nations. 
By this decision, Japanese courts, at the discretion of the Supreme Commander, 
and subject to progressive relaxation of control of criminal jurisdiction by him, 
might exercise such jurisdiction over all United Nations nationals with the ex- 
ception of a) members of the armed forces of any Member of the United 
Nations, b) officials attached to, or accompanying, and in service of occupation 
forces, c) United Nations nationals on official business in Japan, and d) members 
of the immediate family and dependents accompanying these exempt groups. 
Protection of rights of United Nations nationals was safeguarded by provisions 
in the new policy by requiring the immediate notification to the head of the 
mission of the country of the national upon his arrest together with provision 
for access to the national for purposes of arranging for legal representation. 
All sentences by Japanese courts were to be reviewable by SCAP and such 
review was mandatory in the case of capital or life sentence.’ 


Japanese Peace Treaty: On September 14, 1950 the President of the United 
States (Truman) announced that he had authorized the Department of State 
to initiate informal discussions as to the procedure to be adopted for the 
preparation of a peace treaty with Japan, starting with the members of the Far 
Eastern Commission.” Mr. John Foster Dulles was assigned primary respon- 
sibility in regard to such preliminary discussions, which were undertaken at 
Lake Success. Press reports indicated that the United States draft treaty was 
based upon the following principles: 1) that the parties to the proposed treaty 
were to be any or all nations at war with Japan who were willing to make peace 
on the basis proposed; 2) that Japan was to be admitted to the United Nations; 
$) that Japan would be required to recognize the independence of Korea, agree 
to United Nations trusteeship with the United States as administering authority 
of the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands, and agree to accept any future decision ren- 
dered by the United Kingdom, China, the Soviet Union and the United States 
with reference to the status of Formosa, the Pescadores, southern Sakhalin and 
the Kuriles; 4) that the treaty would contemplate continuing cooperative re- 


— of State, Bulletin, XXITI, 1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIII, p. 664. 


>. ? Ibid., p. 513. 
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sponsibility between Japanese facilities and United States and perbaps other 
forces for the maintenance of peace and security in the area; 5) that Japan 
was to agree to adhere to multilateral treaties regarding narcotics and fishing, 
and would extend most-favored-nation treatment pending the conclusion of 
new commercial agreements; 6) that all parties would waive claims arising 
out of war acts except for the retention by the allied powers of Japanese prop- 
erty in their possession; and 7) that claims disputes would be settled by a 
special neutral tribunal established by the International Court of Justice.’ Other 
reports indicated that the United States favored the granting of considerable 
freedom to the Japanese government after the conclusion of an acceptable 
peace treaty, including the right to rearm, but that this proposal had met some 
opposition from Australian representatives in particular.‘ 

After two meetings between Mr. Dulles (United States) and Mr. Vyshinsky 
(USSR), the press reported that the Soviet Union had agreed to the procedure 
proposed by Mr. Dulles, which had been reported to be that discussions of the 
peace treaty be instituted among the members of the Far Eastern Commission.’ 
This report was subsequently denied by the Department of State and by the 
Soviet delegate to the United Nations (Malik), who stated that “no specific 
proposals as to the procedure for the preparation of the peace treaty were 
received .. . from Mr. Dulles.” 

On November 24, 1950, the Department of State released the text of its pro- 
posals together with a Soviet reply asking for additional information.’ The 
points raised by the Soviet note included the following: 1) whether, in spite 
of the United Nations Declaration of January 1, 1942, there existed a possi- 
bility of a separate peace treaty with Japan on the part of some of the signa- 
tories of Japanese surrender; 2) what interpretation was to be placed on the 
United States proposal that the status of Formosa, the Pescadores, southem 
Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands was to be subject to a decision of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council or of the General Assembly in the 
light of Cairo, Potsdam and Yalta decisions regarding the disposition of these 
areas; 3) what basis existed for the proposal regarding the Ryukyu and Bonin 
Islands in the light of the Cairo declaration that the states signatory thereto 
“had no thoughts of territorial expansion”; 4) whether the treaty would have 
a definite time for the withdrawal of occupation troops from Japan; 5) whether 
there would be developed a Japanese army, navy and air force and whether 
United States military forces would be maintained on Japanese territory after 
the conclusion of the peace treaty; and 6) what provision had been made for 
the participation of the Chinese People’s Republic in the formulation of the 
terms of the peace treaty." 


3 New York Times, October 31, 1950. § Ibid., November 8, 1950. 
4 The Times, London, September 16, 1950. ’ For text, see this issue, documents section. 
5 New York Times, October 27, 1950. 8 New York Times, November 25, 1950. 
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I, DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Resolution on the Recognition by the United Nations of the Repre- 
sentation of a Member State.’ 

The General Assembly, 

Considering that difficulties may arise regarding the representation of a Mem- 
ber State in the United Nations and that there is a risk that conflicting decisions 
may be reached by its various organs, 

Considering that it is in the interest of the proper functioning of the Organi- 
zation that there should be uniformity in the procedure applicable whenever 
more than one authority claims to be the government entitled to represent a 
Member State in the United Nations, and this question becomes the subject 
of controversy in the United Nations, 

Considering that, in virtue of its composition, the General Assembly is the 

of the United Nations in which consideration can best be given to the 
views of all Member States in matters affecting the functioning of the Organiza- 
ation as a whole, 

1. Recommends that, whenever more than one authority claims to be the 
government entitled to represent a Member State in the United Nations and 
this question becomes the subject of controversy in the United Nations, the 
question should be considered in the light of the Purposes and Principles of the 
Charter and the circumstances of each case; 

2. Recommends that, when any such question arises, it should be considered 
by the General Assembly, or by the Interim Committee if the General Assembly 
is not in session; 

3. Recommends that the attitude adopted by the General Assembly or its 
Interim Committee concerning any such question should be taken into account 
in other organs of the United Nations and in the specialized agencies; 

4. Declares that the attitude adopted by the General Assembly or its Interim 
Committee concerning any such question shall not of itself affect the direct 
relations of individual Member States with the State concerned; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to transmit the present resolution to the 
other organs of the United Nations and to the specialized agencies for such 
action as may be appropriate. 


2. Resolution on the Problem of the Independence of Korea, Adopted 
by the General Assembly, October 7, 1950.’ 

The General Assembly, 

Having regard to its resolutions of 14 November 1947 (112 (II)), of 12 
December 1948 (195 (III) ) and of 21 October 1949 (293 (IV)), 

Having received and considered the report of the United Nations Commis- 


sion on Korea, 
Mindful of the fact that the objectives set forth in the resolutions referred to 


*Document A/17538, December 18, 1950. ? Document A/1435, October 7, 1950. 
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above have not been fully accomplished and, in particular, that the unification 
of Korea has not yet been achieved, and that an attempt has been made by an 
armed attack from North Korea to extinguish by force the Government of the 
Republic of Korea, 

Recalling the General Assembly declaration of 12 December 1948 that there 
has been established a lawful government (the Government of the Republic of 
Korea) having effective control and jurisdiction over that part of Korea where 
the United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea was able to observe and 
consult and in which the great majority of the people of Korea reside; that this 
Government is based on elections which were a valid expression of the free 
will of the electorate of that part of Korea and which were observed by the 
Temporary Commission; and that this is the only such Government in Korea, 

Having in mind that United Nations armed forces are at present operating 
in Korea in accordance with the recommendations of the Security Council of 
27 June 1950, subsequent to its resolution of 25 June 1950, that Members of 
the United Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be 
necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore international peace and 
security in the area, 

Recalling that the essential objective of the resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly referred to above was the establishment of a unified, independent and 
democratic Government of Korea, 


1. Recommends that 
(a) All appropriate steps be taken to ensure conditions of stability through- 
out Korea; 
(b) All constituent acts be taken, including the holding of elections, under 
the auspices of the United Nations, for the establishment of a unified, in- 
dependent and democratic Government in the sovereign State of Korea; 
(c) All sections and representative bodies of the population of Korea, 
South and North, be invited to co-operate with the organs of the United 
Nations in the restoration of peace, in the holding of elections and in the 
establishment of a unified Government; 
(d) United Nations forces should not remain in any part of Korea other- 
wise than so far as necessary for achieving the objectives specified in 
sub-paragraphs (a) and (b) above; 
(e) All necessary measures be taken to accomplish the economic rehabili- 
tation of Korea; 

2. Resolves that 
(a) A Commission consisting of Australia, Chile, Netherlands, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Thailand and Turkey, to be known as the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, be established 
to (i) assume the functions hitherto exercised by the present United 
Nations Commission in Korea; (ii) represent the United Nations in bring- 
ing about the establishment of a unified, independent and democratic 
government of all Korea; (iii) exercise such responsibilities in connexion 
with relief and rehabilitation in Korea as may be determined by the Gen- 
eral Assembly after receiving the recommendations of the Economic and 
Social Council. The United Nations Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea should proceed to Korea and begin to carry out 
its functions as soon as possible; 
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(b) Pending the arrival in Korea of the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, the Governments of the States 
represented on the Commission should form an interim committee com- 
posed of representatives meeting at the seat of the United Nations to 
consult with and advise the United Nations Unified Command in the light 
of the above recommendations; the interim committee should begin to 
function immediately upon the approval of the present resolution by the 
General Assembly; 

(c) The Commission shall render a report to the next regular session of 
the General Assembly and to any prior special session which might be 
called to consider the subject matter of the present resolution, and shall 
render such interim reports as it may deem appropriate to the Secretary- 
General for transmission to Members; 


The General Assembly furthermore, 

Mindful of the fact that at the end of the present hostilities the task of re- 
habilitating the Korean economy will be of great magnitude, 

38. Requests the Economic and Social Council, in consultation with the spe- 
cialized agencies, to develop plans for relief and rehabilitation on the termina- 
tion of hostilities and to report to the General Assembly within three weeks of 
the adoption of the present resolution by the General Assembly; 

4, Also recommends the Economic and Social Council to expedite the study 
of long-term measures to promote the economic development and social progress 
of Korea, and meanwhile to draw the attention of the authorities which decide 
requests for technical assistance to the urgent and special necessity of affording 
such assistance to Korea; 

5. Expresses its appreciation of the services rendered by the members of the 
United Nations Commission on Korea in the performance of their important 
and difficult task; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to provide the Commission with adequate 
staff and facilities, including technical advisers as required; and authorizes the 
Secretary-General to pay the expenses and per diem of a representative and 
alternate from each of the States members of the Commission. 


8. Report of the Committee of Three on the Bases for a Cease-Fire in 
Korea. Submitted to the Political and Security Committee of the General 
Assembly, January 2, 1951.’ 


INTERVENTION OF THE CENTRAL PEOPLE’S GOVERNMENT OF 
THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA IN KOREA 


Report of Group on Cease-Fire in Korea 


On 14 December 1950 the General Assembly adopted the following resolu- 
tion which had been sponsored by thirteen Asian Powers: 
“The General Assembly, 


“Viewing with grave concern the situation in the Far East, 
“Anxious that immediate steps should be taken to prevent the conflict in 


*Document A/C.1/648, January 2, 1951. 
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Korea spreading to other areas and to put an end to the fighting in Korea 
itself, and that further steps should then be taken for a peaceful settlement 
of existing issues in accordance with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations, 

“Requests the President of the General Assembly to constitute a group of 
three persons, including himself, to determine the basis on which a satisfac. 
tory cease-fire in Korea can be arranged and to make recommendations to 
the General Assembly as soon as possible.” 


2. In pursuance of the resolution, the President forthwith constituted a group 
consisting of Mr. L. B. Pearson of Canada, Sir Benegal N. Rau of India and 
himself, and announced this fact to the General Assembly. The Group met 
almost immediately afterwards and decided to associate the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations with its work. 

3. A copy of the resolution was sent on 15 December to Ambassador Wu, the 
representative of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China who was then in New York. 

4. On 15 December, as a first step in carrying out its task the Group con- 
sulted the representatives of the Unified Command as to what they considered 
to be a satisfactory basis for a cease-fire. The suggestions which emerged from 
this consultation and which in the circumstances the Group felt constituted a 
reasonable basis for discussion, are summarized below: 


(1) All governments and authorities concerned, including the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of China and the North Korean authori- 
ties, shall order and enforce a cessation of all acts of armed force in Korea. 
This cease-fire shall apply to all of Korea. 

(2) There shall be established a demilitarised area across Korea of approxi- 
mately twenty miles in depth with the southern limit following generally 
the line of the 38th fined 

(3) All ground forces shall remain in position or be withdrawn to the rear; 
forces, including guerillas, within or in advance of the demilitarised area must 
be moved to the rear of the demilitarised area; opposing air forces shall 
respect the demilitarised zone and the areas beyond the zone; opposing Naval 
forces shall respect the waters contiguous to the land areas occupied by the 
opposing armed forces to the limit of 3 miles from shore, 

(4) Supervision of the cease-fire shall be by a United Nations Commission 
whose members and designated observers shall insure full compliance with 
the terms of the cease-fire. They shall have free and unlimited access to the 
whole of Korea. All governments and authorities shall co-operate with the 
Cease-Fire Commission and its designated observers in the performance of 
their duties. 

(5) All governments and authorities shall cease promptly the introduction 
into Korea of any reinforcing or replacement units or personnel, including 
volunteers, and the introduction of additional war equipment and material. 
Such equipment and material will not include supplies required for the main- 
tenance of health and welfare and such other supplies as may be authorized 
by the Cease-Fire Commission. 

(6) Prisoners of war shall be exchanged on a one-for-one basis, pending final 
settlement of the Korean question. 
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| Korea (7) Appropriate provisions shall be made in the cease-fire arrangements in 
tlement regard to steps to insure (a) the security of the forces; (b) the movement of 
of the gees; and (c) the handling of other specific problems arising out of the 

cease-fire, including civil government and police power in the demilitarised 
roup of zone. 
atisfac- (8) the General Assembly should be asked to confirm the cease-fire arrange- 
ions to ments, which should continue in effect until superseded by further steps 
approved by the United Nations. 
| group 5. The Group then attempted to consult the Central People’s Government 
lia and | of the People’s Republic of China and, for this purpose, sent a message by 
1p met hand to Ambassador Wu and repeated it by cable to the Minister for Foreign 
eneral Affairs in Peking. The text of this message is reproduced below: 
| “Dear Ambassador Wu, 
Vu, the “As you have already been informed by Resolution 1717, a copy of which 
blic of was sent to you yesterday, a Committee was set up by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on the previous day, December 14, consisting of myself 
Pp Com and my two colleagues, Sir Benegal Rau of India and Mr. L. B. Pearson of 
idered Canada, charged with the duty of determining whether it is possible to ar- 
d from range appropriate and satisfactory conditions for a cease-fire in Korea. The 
uted a purpose of this cease-fire in Korea will be to prevent the conflict from spread- 
ing to other area [sic], to put an end to the fighting in Korea, and to provide 
eople’s an opportunity for considering what further steps should be taken for a 
ithori- peaceful settlement of existing issues, in accordance with the purposes and 
Korea. principles of the United Nations. 

“The above Committee has now met representatives of the Unified Com- 
yproxi- mand in Korea, and has discussed with them, in an exploratory manner, 
erally possible conditions upon which a cease-fire might be established. Since the 

Government of the Communist People’s Republic of China has expressed 
> rear; strong views on the future of Korea, and about the present state of warfare 
, must in that country, and since Chinese are participating in that warfare, the 
shall Committee wishes also to discuss with your Government or its representa- 
Naval | tives, and with the military authorities in command of the forces operating in 
ny the North Korea possible conditions upon which a cease-fire might be established. 

For this purpose, we desire to see you at your earliest convenience, and we 
\ission should be grateful to know when a meeting can be arranged. 
. with “We realised that your Government which sent you here with other objects 
to the in mind, may prefer other arrangements by which a cease-fire can be dis- 
th the cussed with them. We wish your Government to know that, in the interests 
ce of of stopping the fighting in Korea and of facilitating a just settlement of the 

issues there in accordance with the principles of the United Nations Charter, 
action we are prepared to discuss cease-fire arrangements with your Government or 
uding its representatives either here or elsewhere, as would be mutually convenient. 
terial. We urge only that arrangements for these discussions should be made with 
main- the least possible delay. With this in mind, we are sending the text of this 
yrized communication directly to your Government by telegram. 

Yours sincerely, 

, final Nasrollah Entezam.” 


December 16, 1950. 
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6. On 18 December, Mr. Pearson, on behalf of the Group, submitted a brief 
preliminary account of its activities to the First Committee, hoping that a fuller 
report would be made in the near future. 

7. On 16 December, the President, acting on behalf of the Group, had 
availed himself of the good offices of the Swedish Delegation to transmit through 
the Swedish Embassy in Peking a request to the Central People’s Government 
that Ambassador Wu be instructed to stay on in New York and discuss with 
the Group the possibility of arranging a cease-fire. The reply to the request, 
communicated to the President on 21 December, through the same channel 
was as follows: 


“The Central People’s Government acknowledges receipt of a message 
dated 18th December 1950 from Mr. Entezam, President of the General 
Assembly transmitted via the Swedish Government and ask the Swedish 
Government to transmit the following reply to Mr. Entezam, President of 
the General Assembly. 

“The representative of the People’s Republic of China neither participated 
in nor agreed to the adoption of the Resolution concerning the so-called 
3-men Committee for Cease Fire in Korea by United Nations General Assem- 
bly. The Central People’s Government has repeatedly declared that the 
Central People’s Government would regard as illegal and null and void all 
major resolutions especially those concerning Asia which might be adopted 
by the United Nations without the participation and approval of the duly 
appointed delegates of the People’s Republic of China. Therefore the Cen- 
tral People’s Government cannot instruct its representative General Wu to 
continue to remain in Lake Success for negotiations with the above-mentioned 
3-men illegal Committee. After the Security Council unreasonably voted 
against the “Complaint against the United States armed aggression against 
Taiwan” raised by the People’s Republic of China General Wu was instructed 
by the Central People’s Government to continue to stay at Lake Success for 
participation in the discussion of “the complaint of the U.S. aggression against 
China” submitted by the USSR representative; although he has waited for 
a long time and until the United Nations General Assembly was declared 
adjourned, he was still not given the opportunity to speak. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the Central People’s Government deems that there is no more 
necessity for General Wu and his staff to remain at Lake Success and has 
therefore instructed him to start their homeward journey on December 19. 

“2. As to the question of how the United Nations may get in touch with 
the Korean Democratic People’s Republic the Central People’s Government 
is of the opinion that United Nations should address direct inquiry to the 
Government of the Korean Democratic People’s Republic.” 


8. On 19 December, acting on a recommendation from the sponsors of the 
twelve-Power resolution introduced in the First Committee on 12 December, 
the Group sent another message to the Foreign Minister of the Central People’s 
Government. This was intended to remove any possible misunderstandings 
which may have arisen out of the separation of the twelve-Power resolution from 
the thirteen-Power resolution adopted by the General Assembly on 14 Decem- 
ber. The text of the message is given below: 
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“CHOU EN LAI, 

Minister for Foreign Affairs 
CENTRAL PEOPLE’S GOVERNMENT OF PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA (PEKING, CHINA). 

In the consideration which you are giving to our earlier message, we are 
anxious that there should be no misunderstanding as to the relationship 
between the United Nations Resolution establishing a cease fire group, and 
resolution proposed by twelve Asian Government [sic], recommending ap- 
pointment of a committee to meet as soon as possible and make recommen- 
dations for peaceful settlement of existing issues in Far East. It is our clear 
understanding and also that of the twelve Asian sponsors, that once a cease 
fire arrangement had been achieved, the negotiations visualised in the second 
resolution should be proceeded with at once. Indeed, the preamble to cease 
fire resolution states specifically that steps should be taken for a peaceful 
settlement when fighting in Korea is ended. It is also our view, as well as 
that of the twelve Asian governments sponsoring the second resolution, that 
Government of the Peoples Republic of China should be included in the 
Negotiating Committee referred to in that resolution. We feel that this 
Committee could become an effective channel for seeking peaceful solution 
of existing issues in Far East between the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union and China. For that purpose, in our opinion it should be 
set up with minimum of delay, but to make that possible a “cease fire” 
arrangement must be put into effect. This point of view has been commu- 
nicated to your Delegation which left New York today, and we express the 
hope that you will give full weight to it. 


Committee of the General Assembly 

Nasrollah Entezam, President of the General Assembly 
Sir Benegal Rau 

Lester B. Pearson” 


9. On 23 December, the President of the General Assembly, in his capacity 
as such, received from the Foreign Minister of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment the text of a statement issued by the latter in Peking on 22 December 
explaining the attitude of the Central People’s Government on the Resolution 
constituting the Cease-Fire Group and on the peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question. This document is reproduced as an Annexe [sic]. It appears to be 
in the nature of an answer to the Group’s message of 16 December. 

10. In these circumstances and in spite of its best efforts, the Group regrets 
that it has been unable to pursue discussion of a satisfactory cease-fire arrange- 
ment. It therefore feels that no recommendation in regard to a cease-fire can 
usefully be made by it at this time. 


ANNEX I 


TO THE REPORT OF THE GROUP ON CEASE FIRE IN KOREA 


(Cablegram dated 23 December 1950 from the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China ad- 
dressed to the President of the General Assembly) 
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Peking, December 23, 1950, 
Mr. Nasrollah Entezam 
President of the Fifth Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly 
Lake Success. 


The attitude of the Central Peoples Government of the Peoples Republic of 
China on the so-called “three man committee for cease-fire in Korea” and the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean question is to be found in my statement issued 
on December 22. Besides being broadcast by the Hsiu Hua News Agency on 
the same date, the said statement is hereby transmitted by cable for your infor- 
mation. 


Chou En-Lai 

Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Central Peoples Government of the 
Peoples Republic of China, 


Peking, December 22, 1950. 


Statement by Chou En-Lai, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Central Peo- 
ples Government of the Peoples Republic of China on the resolution concem- 
ing the “three-man committee for cease-fire in Korea” illegally adopted by 
the United Nations General Assembly, on December 14, 1950. 


The General Assembly of the United Nations illegally adopted a resolution 
submitted by thirteen nations concerning a so-called cease-fire in Korea. This 
resolution provided for the establishment of a three-man committee, consisting 
of the President of the current session of the United Nations General Assembly, 
Entezam, the Indian Delegate Rau, and the Canadian Delegate Pearson both 
appointed by him, to soalgin talks to determine whether it is possible to ar- 
range appropriate and satisfactory conditions for a cease-fire in Korea, and 
then to make recommendations to the United Nations General Assembly. With 
reference to this resolution, Chou En-Lai, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Central Peoples Government, the Peoples Republic of China, issues the follow- 
ing statement: 

“1” The Representative of the Peoples Republic of China neither participated 
in nor agreed to the adoption of the resolution concerning the so-called “three- 
man committee for cease-fire in Korea” by the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. Prior to this, the Central Peoples Government of the Peoples Republic of 
China had repeatedly declared that the Central Peoples Government of the 
Peoples Republic of China would regard as illegal and null and void all resolu- 
tions on major problems, especially those concerning the major problems of 
Asia, which might be adopted by the United Nations without the participation 
and concurrence of the duly appointed Delegates of the Peoples Republic of 
China. Therefore, the Government of the Peoples Republic of China and its 
Delegates are not prepared to make any contact with the above mentioned 
illegal “three-man committee”. 

“2” The Central Peoples Government of the Peoples Republic of China has 
always held and still holds that the hostilities in Korea should be speedily 
brought to an end. In order to end the hostilities in Korea, genuine peace must 
be restored in Korea, and the Korean people must have genuine freedom to 
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settle their own problems. The reason why the hostilities in Korea have not yet 
been put to an end is precisely because of the fact that the United States Gov- 
ernment has despatched troops to invade Korea and is continuing and extending 
its policies of aggression and war. As far back as the beginning of the hostili- 
ties in Korea, we here stood for the peaceful settlement and localisation of the 
Korean problem. For this reason, the Government of the Peoples Republic 
of China and that of the USSR have repeatedly proposed that all foreign troops 
be withdrawn from Korea, and that the Korean people be left alone to settle the 
Korean problem themselves. However, the United States Government not 
only rejected such a proposal, but also rejected negotiations for the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean problem. When the invading troops of the United 
States arrogantly crossed the 38th parallel, at the beginning of the month of 
October, the United States Government, recklessly ignoring warnings from all 
quarters and following the provocative crossing of the border by Syngman 
Rhee in June, thoroughly destroyed, and hence obliterated forever this de- 
marcation line of political geography. In the later part of November, when 
the Representative of the Peoples Republic of China was invited to take part 
in the discussion by the Security Council on the charge against United States 
aggression in Taiwan, he again submitted the proposal that the United States 
and other foreign troops be all withdrawn from Korea, and that the People of 
South and North Korea be left alone to settle their domestic affairs. But the 
United Nations Security Council, under the domination of the United States, 
rejected this reasonable peace proposal from the Government of the Peoples 
Republic of China. From this it is evident that since the United States Gov- 
ermment has from the very beginning refused to withdraw its troops, it has 
absolutely no sincerity in ending the hostilities in Korea, still less in letting the 
Korean people have genuine peace and freedom. 

“3” This being the case, why does the American Delegate, Mr. Austin, now 
favour an immediate cease-fire in Korea, and why does President Truman also 
express willingness to conduct negotiations to settle the hostilities in Korea? 
It is not difficult to understand that, when the American invading troops were 
landing at Inchon, crossing the 38th parallel or pressing toward the Yalu River, 
they did not favour an immediate cease-fire and were not willing to conduct 
negotiations. It is only today when the American invading troops have sustained 
defeat, that they favour an immediate cease-fire and the conducting of negotia- 
tions after the cease-fire. Very obviously, they opposed peace yesterday, so 
that the United States might continue to extend her aggression, and they favour 
a cease-fire today, so that the United States may gain a breathing space and 
prepare to attack again, or at least hold their present aggressive position in 
preparation for further advance. What they care about is not the interests of 
the Korean people and the Asian peoples, nor those of the American people. 
They are only interested in how American imperialists can maintain their in- 
vading troops and aggressive activities in Korea, how they can continue to 
invade and occupy China’s Taiwan and how they can intensify the preparation 
for war in the capitalist world. Therefore, the Representative of MacArthur's 
Headquarters said bluntly that they could accept a cease-fire only on a military 
basis and without any political conditions. This means that, all the status of 
aggression will remain the same after the cease-fire, so that they can fight again 
when they are prepared. Further, they could take this opportunity to declare 
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the existence of a state of emergency and to prepare for mobilisation in the 
United States, in Western Europe and Japan, thus driving the peoples of the 
United States, Western Europe and Japan down into the abyss of war. Is this 
not what Messrs. Truman, Acheson, Marshall and MacArthur are doing now? 
With reference to the so-called proposal for cease-fire first and negotiations 
afterwards, irrespective of the fact that the proposal by the twelve nations had 
neither been adopted by the Security Council nor by the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly and irrespective of what countries are to be included in the 
negotiating conference and even if all these had been agreed upon, the agenda 
and contents of the negotiation could still be discussed endlessly after the cease. 
fire. If the conference is not a conference of the legal Security Council or of 
the legal Five Power conferences, or is not affiliated to them, the U.S. Goverm- 
ment in the last resort can still manipulate its voting machine. Thus to discuss 
the cease-fire and start negotiations not on the basis of the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Korea and the settling of Korean domestic affairs by the 
Korean people themselves is to act hypocritically and would therefore suit the 
designs of the U.S. Government, and hence cannot satisfy the sincere desire 
of the peace-loving peoples of the world. The three-man committee—a cease- 
fire on the spot—peace negotiations—launching of a huge offensive: this Marshall 
formula is not in the least unfamiliar to the Chinese people, because in 1946, 
General Marshall assisted Chiang Kai Shek in this way, repeatedly for a whole 
year, and in the end had to admit failure and leave. Will the people of China, 
who had learned his lesson in 1946 and later gained victory, fall into such 
trap today? No, the old trick of General Marshall will not work again in the 
United Nations. 

“4” Moreover, the present issues are definitely not confined to the Korean 
problem. While the United States Government was engineering the hostilities 
in Korea, it despatched the Seventh Fleet to invade China’s Taiwan and then 
bombed North-East China, fired on Chinese merchant vessels and extended its 
aggression in East Asia. Against all this, the Central Peoples Government of 
the Peoples Republic of China has repeatedly lodged charges with the United 
Nations. But under American domination, the majority in the United Nations 
has not only upheld American aggression against Korea and supported Ameri- 
can invasion and occupation of Taiwan, the bombing of North-East China, but 
also rejected the three proposals submitted by our representative on the charge 
against the United States for armed aggression against Taiwan, and shelved the 
charge of United States aggression against China made by the Delegate of the 
Soviet Union. Our Representative was kept waiting for a long time and until 
the First Committee of the United Nations General Assembly was indefinitely 
adjourned, he was not given a chance to speak. 

This attitude which was taken by the majority of the United Nations under 
the domination of the Anglo-American bloc, obviously violates the United 
Nations Charter and its purposes, They are furthering rather than checking 
American aggression. They are undermining rather than defending world 

ce. 

What particularly arouses the world’s indignation is that, in spite of the fact 
that during the past several months the United Nations held innumerable dis- 
cussions on China or on important questions concerning China, the Delegates 
of the Peoples Republic of China, who are the only Representatives of the four 
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hundred and seventy-five million people of China, are still being kept out of 
the doors of the United Nations, whereas the Representatives of a handful of 
the Chiang Kai Shek reactionary remnants are still being allowed to usurp the 
seats of the Chinese Delegation in the United Nations. To such an extent the 
Chinese people have been slighted and insulted! 

Therefore, the Chinese people, who, impelled by righteous indignation, have 
risen to volunteer in resisting the United States and helping Korea, and thus 
protecting their homes and defending their country are absolutely reasonable 
and justified in so doing. The Chinese peoples’ volunteers, who have been 
forced to take up arms side by side with the Korean Peoples’ Army to resist the 
American aggressors, under the Unified Command of the Government of the 
Korean Democratic Peoples Republic, are fighting for their own existence, 
fighting to aid Korea and fighting for the peace of East Asia as well as the peace 
of the whole world. 

“5” It must be pointed out that the proposal for a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean problem submitted by the majority of the Delegates of the thirteen 
Asian and Arabian nations was originally based on their desire for peace, and 
this is understandable. But they have failed to see through the whole intrigue 
of the United States Government in supporting the proposal for a cease-fire 
first and negotiations afterwards, and therefore they have not seriously con- 
sidered the basic proposals of the Chinese Government concerning the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean problem. 

The original thirteen-nation resolution was not wholly palatable to the United 
States Government, so it was separated into two resolutions. The first resolu- 
tion, or the resolution providing for the so-called “three man committee for 
cease-fire in Korea”, which is satisfactory to the United States, was, under pres- 
sure, given priority for discussion and was consequently adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly. But the second resolution, or the resolution provid- 
ing for a so-called “negotiating conference” “negotiating commission”, with 
which the United States was either not satisfied, or not quite satisfied, was 
therefore shelved for the time being. 

The difference between these two resolutions was remarkably demonstrated 
by the attitude of the Philippine Delegate. The Philippine Delegate, who 
always follows in the footsteps of the United States, only agreed to the first 
resolution but withdrew from the second resolution. This trick of close co- 
operation displayed by the Philippines in the role of demanding a cease-fire and 
by the United States in the role supporting it has thus been exposed. 

From this fact itself, the lesson can be drawn that if the Asian and Arabian 
nations wish to gain genuine peace, they must free themselves from United 
States pressure and must abandon the “three man committee for cease-fire in 
Korea”, and give up the idea of cease-fire first and negotiations afterwards. 

“6” The Central Peoples Government of the Peoples Republic of China 
solemnly declares that the Chinese people eagerly hope that the hostilities in 
Korea can be settled peacefully. We firmly insist that, as a basis for negotiating 
for a peaceful settlement of the Korean problem, all foreign troops must be 
withdrawn from Korea, and Korea’s domestic affairs must be settled by the 
Korean people themselves. The American aggression forces must be withdrawn 
from Taiwan. And the Representatives of the Peoples Republic of China must 
obtain a legitimate status in the United Nations. These points are not only 
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the justified demands of the Chinese people and the Korean people; they are 
also the urgent desire of all progressive public opinion throughout the world. 
To put aside these points would make it impossible to settle peacefully the 
Korean problem and the important problems of Asia. 


II. DOCUMENTS ON WAR AND TRANSITIONAL 
AGENCIES 


1. Text of United States Note to the Far Eastern Commission on a 
Japanese Peace Treaty, Released to the Press, November 24, 1950. 


There is given below a brief general statement of the type of treaty envisioned 
by the United States Government as proper to end the state of war with Japan. 
It is stressed that this statement is only suggestive and tentative, and does not 
commit the United States Government to the detailed content or wording of any 
future draft. It is expected that after there has been an opportunity to study 
this outline, there will be a series of informal discussions designed to elaborate 
on it and make clear any points which may be obscure at first glance. 

The United States proposes a treaty with Japan which would end the state of 
war, restore Japanese sovereignty and bring back Japan as an equal in the 
society of free peoples. As regards specific matters, the treaty would reflect 
the principles indicated below: 


(1) 
Parties. Any or all nations at war with Japan which are willing to make peace 
on the basis proposed and as may be agreed. 


[2] 
United Nations. Membership by Japan would be contemplated. 


[3] 

Territory. Japan would (a) recognize the independence of Korea; (b) agree 
to United Nations trusteeship, with the United States as administering authority, 
of the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands, and (c) accept the future decision of the 
United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., China and the United States with reference to 
the status of Formosa, the Pescadores, South Sakhalin and the Kuriles. In the 
event of no decision within a year after the treaty came into effect, the United 
Nations General Assembly would decide. Special rights and interests in China 
would be renounced. 


[4] 


Security. The treaty would contemplate that, pending satisfactory alterna- 
tive security arrangements such as United Nations assumption of effective 
responsibility, there would be continuing cooperative responsibility between 
Japanese facilities and United States and perhaps other forces for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security in the Japan area. — 


1 New York Times, November 25, 1950. 
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[5] 


Political and Commercial Arrangements. Japan would agree to adhere to 
multilateral treaties dealing with narcotics and fishing. Pre-war bilateral treaties 
could be revived by mutual agreement. Pending the conclusion of new com- 
mercial treaties, Japan would extend most-favored-nation treatment, subject 
to normal exceptions. 

[6] 


Claims. All parties would waive claims arising out of war acts prior to Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, except that (a) the Allied powers would, in general, hold 
Japanese property within their territory and (b) Japan would restore Allied 
property or, if not restorable intact, provide yen to compensate for an agreed 
percentage of lost value. 

(7] 

Disputes. Claims disputes would be settled by a special neutral tribunal to 
be set up by the President of the International Court of Justice. Other disputes 
would be referred either to diplomatic settlement, or to the International Court 
of Justice. 


2. Text of Reply by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to United 
States Proposal for a Japanese Peace Treaty, Dated November 20, 1950, 
Released to the Press, November 24, 1950. 


On October 26 of this year, during his conversation with J. A. Malik, Mr. 
Dulles presented a memorandum on the question of the peace treaty with 
Japan, containing a brief general statement of the type of treaty that, in the 
opinion of the United States Government, would be suitable for ending the 
state of war with Japan. In this connection the Soviet Government would like 
to obtain an explanation on several points of this memorandum. 


(1) 

It is a known fact that the United States of America, Great Britain, China, 
the U.S.S.R. and a number of other states, signatories of the declaration by the 
United Nations in Washington on January 1, 1942, obligated themselves not to 
conclude a separate peace with the enemy states. 

In as much as the above obligation exists, an explanation is desired as to 
whether a peace treaty with Japan is contemplated in which are meant to par- 
ticipate the United States of America, Great Britain, China and the U.S.S.R., 
in whose name the surrender terms for Japan were signed, as well as any other 
country that took an active part in the war against Japan, or whether the possi- 
bility exists of concluding a separate peace with Japan with only a few of the 
above-mentioned powers participating. 


[2] 
By the Cairo declaration of December 1, 1943, signed by the United States 
of America, Great Britain and China, and the Potsdam agreement of July 26, 


? Ibid. 
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1945, signed by these same countries, joined by the Soviet Union, the question 
of returning Formosa and the Pescadores to China was decided. In a similar 
manner the Yalta agreement of February 11, 1945, signed by the United States 
of America, Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., decided the question of returning 
the southern part of Sakhalin Island and the adjacent islands to the Soviet Union 
and handing over to her the Kurile Islands. 

In as much as the above agreements exist, how should the proposal contained 
in the memorandum be interpreted which would make the status of Formosa, 
the Pescadores, Southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands subject to a new deci- 
sion by the United States of America, Great Britain, China and the U.S.S.R,, 
and in case the states mentioned fail to reach an agreement in the course of a 
year, to a decision on the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


[3] 


Neither the Cairo declaration nor the Potsdam agreement mention that the 
Ryukyu and Bonin Islands should be taken out from under Japanese sover- 
eignty; moreover, in signing those agreements the states announced that they 
“had no thoughts of territorial expansion.” 

In this connection the question arises as to what is the basis for the proposal 
contained in the memorandum to the effect that the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands 
should be placed under the trusteeship of the United Nations, with the United 
States as the administrative power. 


[4] 


It is well known that the Japanese people display deep interest in whether 
the occupation forces would remain in Japan after the conclusion of the peace 
treaty, all the more so because in the Potsdam declaration (Paragraph 12) it 
was provided that the occupation troops would be withdrawn from Japan. 

In connection with this, the Soviet Government desires to know whether it is 
contemplated that in the peace treaty with Japan a definite period of time must 
be provided for the withdrawal of the occupation forces from Japan’s territory, 
as provided in peace treaties already concluded with other states. 


[5] 


The decision of June 19, 1947, agreed upon between the states that are 
members of the Far Eastern Commission, adopted on the initiative of the 
United States of America, provides that Japan will not possess an army, a navy 
or an air force. However, in the memorandum that sets forth the position of 
the United States with respect to security in the region of Japan, there is men- 
tioned “the joint responsibility of Japanese organs and of American, and possi- 
bly other troops, for the maintenance of international peace and security in the 
region of Japan.” 

In as much as in the memorandum is mentioned the above-indicated “joint 
responsibility” for the maintenance of international peace and security in the 
region of Japan, the Soviet Government desires to receive explanations on the 
following two questions: 

First, whether it is proposed, in connection with the above-mentioned “joint 
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responsibility,” to create Japanese armed forces, that is a Japanese army, a Japa- 
nese navy and a Japanese air force, as well as the corresponding Japanese staffs. 

Second, whether the above-mentioned “joint responsibility” means that even 
after the conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan, American military, naval and 
air force bases will be maintained on the territory of Japan. 


[6] 


Nothing is said in the memorandum concerning the necessity of insuring for 
the Japanese people an opportunity to develop freely its peace-time economy. 

The Soviet Government desires to receive an explanation whether it is in- 
tended to include in the peace treaty provisions for the annulment of all limita- 
tions on the development of Japanese peace-time economy, and for granting 
apan access to sources of raw materials and also for Japan’s participation in 
world trade with equal rights. 

In as much as it is perfectly evident that in the matter of the peace treaty 
with Japan, China has a special interest because China in particular was sub- 
jected for many years to aggression on the part of Japanese militarists, the 
Soviet Government desires to know what is being done to determine the point 
of view of the Government of the Chinese People’s Republic on this matter. 

It stands to reason that later it may be necessary to obtain explanations on 
other questions that may possibly arise, particularly after the position of other 
states with regard to the memorandum of the United States becomes known. 
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Problems. Report Washington, Document C 50/10, n.d. 22 p. 
COUNCIL” 


131. Food and Agriculture Organization. Council (10th session). Financial and 
Administrative Matters: Note by the Director-General. Washington, Document 
CL 10/11, n.d.’ 5 p. 


132. ———. ——_—. Headquarters Agreement. Washington, Document CL 10/7, ad. 
17 p. 

133. ———. -——. Headquarters Advisory Committee. 3d Report. Washington, 
Document CL 10/8, n.d. 3 p. 

134. ———. Council (10th and 11th sessions). Report Washington, Novem- 
ber 1950. 44 p. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


135. Food and Agriculture Organization. World Outlook and State of Food and 
Agriculture, 1950. Washington, October 1950. 81 p. $1.00. printed. 


10 See also No. 122. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


136. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Board of Governors 
(5th annual meeting). Report of the Executive Directors: 3rd Regular Election of 
Executive Directors. Washington, Document 4, July 27, 1950. 3 p. + appen- 
dices. restricted. 

187. . . Report of the Executive Directors: Decisions Interpreting the Arti- 
cles of Agreement of the Bank. Washington, Document 6, August 15, 1950, 
4p. + appendix. restricted. 

138. ———. . Report of the Executive Directors: Loan Regulations Nos. 3 and 4 
of the Bank. Washington, Document 5, August 15, 1950. 2 p. restricted. 

139, ———. . Committee on Organization and Administration. Report _ . 
Washington, Document 16, September 12, 1950. 3 p. + annexes. restricted. 

140. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and International 
Monetary Fund. Board of Governors (5th annual meeting). Joint Procedures 
Committee. Report No. 1. Washington, Joint Document 4/Rev.1, Bank Docu- 
ment 11/Rev.1, Fund Document 8/Rev.1, September 6, 1950. 14 p. restricted. 














LOAN OPERATIONS 


14]. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Guarantee Agree- 
ment between Republic of Colombia and International Bank . . Dated 
November 2, 1950. Washington, Loan Number 38 CO, n.d. 6 p. printed. 

142, ———. Guarantee Agreement between the Republic of Turkey and International 
Bank, Dated October 19, 1950. Washington, Loan No. 34 TU, n.d. 9 p. printed. 

143, ———. Guarantee Agreement between United Mexican States and International 
Bank Dated October 18, 1950. Washington, Loan No. 33 ME, n.d. 8 p. 

inted. 

“4 ———. Loan Agreement between Empire of Ethiopia and International Bank 

Dated September 13, 1950. Washington, Loan Number 32 ET, n.d. 14 p. 
inted. 

“6 ———. Loan Agreement between International Bank and Central Hidro- 
electrica del Rio Anchicaya Limitada, Dated November 2, 1950. Washington, 
Loan Number 38 CO, n.d. 16 p. printed. 

146. —-—. Loan Agreement between International Bank and The Industrial 
Development Bank of Turkey, Dated October 19, 1950. Washington, Loan No, 
34 TU, n.d. 12 p. printed. 

147, --—. Loan Agreement (Highway Project) Between Empire of Ethiopia and 
International Bank Dated September 13, 1950. Washington, Loan Num- 
ber 31 ET, n.d. 12 p. printed. 

148. —__. Loan Agreement (Industrial Development Line of Credit) between 
International Bank . and Banco Nacional de Mexico, S.A., Banco de Comer- 
cio, S.A., Banco Internacional, S.A., Banco de Londres Y Mexico, S.A., Banco 
Mexicano, S.A., Banco Mercantil de Monterrey, S.A., Banco Industrial de Mon- 
terrey, S.A., and Banco Comercial Mexicano, S.A. and Nacional Financiera, S.A. 
Dated October 18, 1950. Washington, Loan No. 33 ME, n.d. 17 p. printed. 

149. —_—_. Loan Agreement (Irrigation Project) Between Kingdom of Thailand and 
International Bank . Dated October 27, 1950. Washington, Loan Number’ 
36 TH, n.d. 13 p. printed. 

150. --—. Loan Agreement (Port Project) between Kingdom of Thailand and 
International Bank Dated October 27, 1950. Washington, Loan Number 
87 TH, n.d. 13 p. printed. 
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151. ———. Loan Agreement ( Railways Project) between Kingdom of Thailand and 
International Bank . Dated October 27, 1950. Washington, Loan Number 
35 TH, n.d. 12 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 
DocuMENTSs 

152. International Civil Aviation Organization. Frequency Assignment Plan for the 
North Atlantic Region. Montreal, Document 7012-COM/541, July 1950, 
39 p. 15¢. 

153. ———. Frequency Assignment Plan for the Pacific Regions. Montreal, Docu- 
ment 7014-COM/542, July 1950. 43 p. 15¢. 

154. ———. Index of ICAO Documents, Cumulated Edition January to July 1950. 
Montreal, September 1950. 94 p. 

155. ———. Regional Supplementary Procedures. Montreal, Document 7030, Sep- 
tember 1950. 39 p. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
156. United States. Department of State. International Civil Aviation 1949-1950. 
Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 3915, 
International Organization and Conference Series IV), July 1950. 47 p. 25¢. 
printed. 


ASSEMBLY 


157. International Civil Aviation Organization. Assembly (4th session). Legal 
Commission. Minutes and Documents. Montreal, Document 7031—A4-LE/I, 
August 1950. 373 p. 


COUNCIL 


158. International Civil Aviation Organization. [Council.] Legal Committee (6th 
session). Minutes and Documents. Montreal, Document 7035-LC/128, Septem- 
ber 1950. 45 p. 20¢. 

159. ———. Council (7th session). Proceedings Montreal, Document 7072- 
C/818, October 1950. 61 p. 20¢. 


REGIONAL AIR NAVIGATION MEETINGS 


160. International Civil Aviation Organization. Africa-Indian Ocean and Middle 
East Special Meeting on Fixed Services. Final Report. Montreal, Document 
7006-COM/538, July 1950. 90 p. + tables. 30¢. 

















161. . Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting (2d). Aerodromes and 
Ground Aids Committee. Final Report Montreal, Document 6970, 
CAR/2-AGA, August 1950. 43 p. 20¢. 

162. ——. . Air Traffic Control Committee. Final Report Montreal, 
Document 6973, CAR/2-ATC, August 1950. 31 p. 15¢. 

163. . ———. Communications Committee. Final Report Montreal, 
Document 6971, CAR/2-COM, August 1950. 83 p. 35¢. 

164. ’ . General Committee. Final Report Montreal, Document 
6976, CAR/2-GC, August 1950. 18 p. 10¢. 

165. * . Subcommittee 1. Final Report Montreal, Document 





6975, CAR/2-GC/Sub.1, August 1950. 50 p. 20¢. 
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166. . ———. Meteorological Committee. Final Report Montreal, Docu- 
ment 6972, CAR/2-MET, August 1950. 81 p. 35¢. 
167. ———. Search and Rescue Committee. Final Report Montreal, 


Document 6974, CAR/2-SAR, August 1950. 39 p. 20¢. 
168. . European-Mediterranean Frequency Assignment Planning Meeting. 
Final Report. Montreal, Document 7022-COM/543, July 1950. 78 p. 20¢. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 
34th Session 


169. International Labor Organization. Conference (34th session). Equal Remu- 
neration for Men and Women Workers for Work of Equal Value: 7th Item on 
the Agenda. Geneva, Report VII (1), 1950. 60 p. printed. 


GOVERNING BODY 
170. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (99th session). Minutes 
Montreal, September 1946. 111 p. printed. 
TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 
Petroleum Committee 
171. International Labor Organization. Petroleum Committee (2d session). Record 
Geneva, 1950. 146 p. printed. 
Textiles Committee 


172. International Labor Organization. Textiles Committee (2d session). Record 
Geneva, n.d. 171 p. printed. 
173. ———. Textiles Committee (3rd session). General Report. Geneva, Report I, 
n.d. 165 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


GENERAL” 


174, International Monetary Fund. Financial Statement, Quarter Ended October 
81, 1950. Washington, n.d. folder. 


175. -——. Report on Audit, Fiscal Year Ended April 30, 1950. Washington, June 
23, 1950. 20 p. + exhibits and schedules. restricted. 
176. —--—. Staff Papers. Washington (Vol. I, No. 1), 1950. 173 p. $1.50. printed. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


177. International Monetary Fund. Board of Governors (5th annual meeting). 
Committee on Exchange Policy. Report No. 1. Washington, Document 16, Sep- 
tember 12, 1950. 1 p. 


"See also No. 140. 
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178. . ——. Committee on Exchange Restrictions. Report Washington, 
Document 15, September 12, 1950. 1 p. restricted. 

179. . ———. Committee on Finance and Organization. Report . Wash- 
ington, Document 13, September 12, 1950. 1 p. + annexes. restricted. 

180. . . Committee on Gold. Report No. 1. Washington, Document 14 
September 12, 1950. 1 p. 














INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION” 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
181. International Refugee Organization. General Council. Executive Committee 
(8th session). Report Geneva, Document GC/184, Ocotber 9, 1950. 7 p. 


- 


GENERAL COUNCIL 
5th Session 
(Geneva, 1950) 


182. International Refugee Organization. General Council (5th session). Report 
. Geneva, Document GC/163/Rev.1, October 18, 1950. 34 p. 


6th Session 
(Geneva, 1950) 


183. International Refugee Organization. General Council (6th session). Annual 
Report of the Director-General for the Period 1 July 1949-30 June 1950. 
Geneva, Document GC/166, August 23, 1950. 91 p. 











184. : . Audit 1949/50. Geneva, Document GC/170, October 2, 1950, 
11 p. 

185. ———. . Documents Issued : Cumulative List. Geneva, Document 
GC/195, November 23, 1950. 3 p. 

186. ———. ———. Financial Statements for the Year Ended 30 June 1950. Geneva, 


Document GC/169, September 26, 1950. 17 p. 

187. . ———. Report of the Chairman of the Eligibility Review Board C 
the Period 1 January 1950 to 30 June 1950. Geneva, Document GC/168, August 
25, 1950. 7 p. 

188. .———. [Report of the Director-General on Correspondence between 
IRO and Allied High Commissioners in Austria on IRO Operations in Austria.) 
Geneva, Document GC/177, October 6, 1950. 3 p. 








189. ———. ———. Report of the Director-General on the Plan of IRO Operations 
for the Supplementary Period. Geneva, Document GC/167, August 30, 1950. 
36 p. + tables. 

190. 





. ———. Report of the Director-General on Transfers within the Approved 
Plan of Expenditures for the Financial Year 1949/50 and on Funds Available for 
Carry Forward into the Supplementary Period 1950/51. Geneva, Document 
GC/171, October 3, 1950. 10 p. + tables. 


UntTrep Nations EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


191. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Subject 
List of Documents. 1 May - 31 August 1950. Paris, Document UNESCO/CPG/1, 
September 29, 1950. 68 p. printed. 


123See also No. 102. 
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Worup HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


192. Mackenzie, Melville. “International Collaboration in Health.” International 
Affairs, October 1950 (Vol. 26, No. 4), p. 515-521. 


EXPERT COMMITTEES 


193. World Health Organization. Expert Committee on Nursing (Ist session). 





Report Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 24, November 1950. 32 p. 
20¢. printed. 
194. . Expert Committee on Rabies (lst session). Report Geneva, 


Technical Report Series No. 28, November 1950. 28 p. 20¢. printed. 


Ill. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


GENERAL 


195. Royal Institute of International Affairs. Documents on Regional Organizations 
Outside Western Europe 1940-1949. London, 1950. 85 p. 8s. 6d. printed. 


ARAB LEAGUE 


196. “The Second Arab Cultural Congress.” Middle Eastern Affairs, November 
1950 (Vol. I, No. 11), p. 320-322. 


BrussELs Pacr PERMANENT COMMISSION 


197. Brussels Treaty Organization. Communiqué: 6th Session of the Public Health 
Committee of the Brussels Treaty - Edinburgh, 7th, 8th, 9th September 1950. 
London, September 9, 1950. 1 p. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


198. Caribbean Commission. Report to the Governments of The French 
Republic, The Kingdom of the Netherlands, The United Kingdom, The United 
States of America for the Year 1948. Port of Spain, n.d. 37 p. 


CouNcIL OF EUROPE 


199. Council of Europe. Checklist. Strasbourg, August 1950. 1 p. 

200. . Consultative Assembly (2d session). Compilation of Recommendations 
and Resolutions Adopted by the Consultative Assembly during Its 2d Session 
(1st Part - August 1950). Strasbourg, n.d. {149 p.] 

201. ——. . Letter sent by Mr. MacBride, Chairman of the Committee of 
Ministers, to M. Spaak, President of the Consultative Assembly. Strasbourg, 
Document AS(2)11, August 8, 1950. [50 p.]} 

Includes the draft Convention on Protection of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms, the report to the Committee of Ministers of the Committee 
of Experts on Social Security, and report to the Committee of Ministers of the 
Committee of Cultural Experts. 
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202. ———. ———. Recommendation to the Committee of Ministers, on the Draft 
Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, 
adopted 25th August 1950, at the conclusion of the Debate on the Report from 
the Committee on Legal and Administrative Questions. Strasbourg, Document 
AS(2)104, n.d. 22 p. 

203. . . Report of the Committee of Ministers to the Consultative Assem- 
bly. Strasbourg, 1950. 39 p. printed. 

Includes problems of structure and organization, admission of new members, 
and steps taken toward the achievement of the Council’s aims. 

204, ——-. . Summary of Debates Volume I, No. 1, 7th—11th August, 
1950. London, 1950. 71 p. printed. 

Weekly summaries of debates published by the authority of the Council of 
Europe by the Hansard Society in London. 

205. ———. Directorate of Information. The European Army in the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe August 1950. Strasbourg, Document IP/171, 
October 25, 1950. 34 p. 

206. United Kingdom. Foreign Office. Anglo-French Discussions regarding French 
proposals for the Western European Coal, Iron and Steel Industries, May-June 
1950. London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office (Cmd. 7970, Miscellaneous No. 9 
{1950}), 1950. 15 p. 4d. printed. 











NortH ATLANTIC COUNCIL 


207. United Kingdom. Foreign Office. London Conferences: Tripartite Talks 
between the Foreign Ministers of the United States, United Kingdom and France 
(with Annex), 11th-13th May, 1950. 4th Session of the North Atlantic Council, 
15th-18th May, 1950. London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office (Cmd. 7977, 
Miscellaneous No. 10 [1950]}), 1950. 13 p. 4d. printed. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


DocuMENTS 
208. Organization for European Economic Cooperation. A European Payments 
Union and the Rules of Commercial Policy to be followed by Member Countries. 
Document approved by the Council of O.E.E.C. on 7th July 1950. Paris, n.d. 


24 p. printed. 

209. ———. Report on International Investment. Paris, 1950. 119 p. printed. 

210. ———. Two Years of Economic Cooperation. Paris, September 1950. 49 p. 
printed. 

211. ———. Working Party of Experts. Agricultural Advisory Services in European 
Countries: Report . . . Paris, 1950. 232 p. printed. 

212. United States. Economic Cooperation Administration. Public Advisory Board. 
27th Report Washington, September 27, 1950. 60 p. printed. 

212-A. ———. ———. ———. 28th Report Washington, October 31, 1950. 61 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 

213. Hickman, Warren L. Genesis of the European Recovery Program: A Study on 
the Trend of American Economic Policies. Geneva, University of Geneva, 1949. 
297 p. 

214. Kaplan, Jacob J. “United States Foreign Aid Programs: Past Perspectives and 
Future Needs.” World Politics, October 1950 (Vol. III, No. 1), p. 55-71. 

215. Morgan, D. J. “Next Steps in Europe’s Economic Integration.” World Affairs, 
October 1950 (Vol. IV, No. 4), p. 449-459. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


216. Pan American Union. Division of Conferences and Organizations. Standards 
for the Study of Inter-American Organizations. Washington, Conferences and 
Organizations Series 1, n.d. 6 p. 10¢. printed. 


COUNCIL 


217. Organizacién de los Estados Americanos. Consejo. Acta de la sesién extra- 
ordinaria . celebrado el 28 de junio de 1950, aprobada en la sesién del 4 de 
octubre de 1950. Washington, Document C-a-—60, n.d. [47 p.]} 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD 


218. Pan American Union. Division of Conferences and Organizations. Agree- 
ment between the Council of the OAS and the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood. Washington, Conferences and Organizations 
Series 4, n.d. 7 p. 10¢. printed. 


INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION OF WOMEN 


219. Inter-American Commission of Women. Report Presented by Amalia de Cas- 
tillo Ledon, Chairman of the Inter-American Commission of Women, to the 
Consultative Conference on Obstacles Confronting Women’s Access to Education, 
Convened by UNESCO. Paris, France, December 5-7, 1949. Washington, n.d. 
33 p. 


INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL INSTITUTE 


220. Pan American Union. Division of Conferences and Organizations. Agreement 
between the Council of the OAS and the Inter-American Statistical Institute. 
Washington, Conferences and Organizations Series 5, n.d. 11 p. Text in English 
and Spanish. 10¢. printed. 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


221. Pan American Union. Division of Conferences and Organizations. Agreement 
between the Council of OAS and the Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History. Washington, Conferences and Organizations Series 3, n.d. 6 p. Text 
in English and Spanish. 10¢. printed. 


PAN AMERICAN SANITARY ORGANIZATION 


222. Pan American Union. Division of Conferences and Organizations. Agreement 
between the Council of the OAS and the Directing Council of the Pan American 
Sanitary Organization. Washington, Conferences and Organizations Series 6, n.d. 
11 p. Text in English and Spanish. 10¢. printed. 


IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ALLIED CONTROL COUNCILS AND COMMISSIONS 
DocuMENTs 
223. Office of the United States High Commissioner for Germany. 3d Quarterly 
Report on Germany April 1- June 30, 1950. Washington, June, 1950. 99 p. 
printed. 
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224, ——. 4th 


rterly Report on Germany, July 1 — Sept. 30, 1950. Washi 
n.d. 112 p. printed. 


225. United States. Office of the Secretary of the Army. Office for Occupied 


y: 

Reorientation Branch. Annual Report of Stateside Activities Supporting . 
orientation Program in Japan and the Ryukyu Islands, October 1950. Washing 
1950. 18 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


226. Australia. Department of External Affairs. “Allied Council for Japan.” 


rent Notes on International Affairs. July 1950 (Vol. 21, No. 7), p. 441-454, 
227. France. Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Service d'Information et de 


“Documents concernant le Traité d’Etat avec lAutriche (mai-aéut 1949)” 
Notes et Etudes Documentaires. Paris, February 7, 1950. 24 p. printed. 


4 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


228. Far Eastern Commission. 3d Report by the Secretary-General, December 4 
1948 — June 30, 1950. Washington, October 1950. 48 p. 20¢. printed. 


Released by United States Government Printing Office as Department of State 
Publication : 3945, Far Eastern Series 35. 
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INTERNATIONAL MILITARY TRIBUNALS 


229. Honig, F. “War Crimes Trials: Lessons for the Future.” International Afi, 
October 1950. (Vol. 26, No. 4), p. 522-532. 


V. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


230. Bank for International Settlements. Statement of Account as at September 30, 
1950. {Basle}, n.d. folder. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


231. International Cotton Advisory Committee (9th plenary meeting). Proceedings 
. . Washington, 1950. 252 p. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


232. International Wheat Council. Sales and Purchases for Crop Year 1950/51: 
— 21. London, Document IWC/WR 2/21 (50) 2/81, October 6, 1950. 
2 p. 


233. ——. 57th Report of Sales and Purchases for crop-year 1949/50, Period ending 
15th September 1950 London, Document IWC/WR.57 (50) 2/56, Sep- 
tember 15, 1950. 2 p. 


VI. GENERAL WORKS 


234. Levi, Werner. Fundamentals of World Organization. Minneapolis, University 

of Minnesota Press, 1950. 233 p. $3.00. 

235. Potter, Pitman B. “The Lap of International Relations and Organization.” 
American Political Science Review, September 1950 ( Vol. 44, No. 3), p 661-668. 





